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PREFACE 


The Jivanmuktiviveka of Sri Vidyaranya was edited with 
an English translation by Pandit S. Subrahmanya Sastri 
and T. R. Srinivasa Ayyangar and published by the 
Theosophical Publishing House in 1935 as a commemo- 
ration volume on the occasion of the Diamond Jubilee 
of the Theosophical Society. In response to the 
persistent request of an increasing numbet of interested 
readers and in view of the perennial worth of the 
Jivanmuktiviveka as the bearer of the message of 
Perfection in life, we are bringing out a revised 
edition of this work. 

The translation has been revised so that the English 
terms used are more in tune with the original text. 

Dr. A. G. Krishna Warrier 



FOREWORD 


When the Founders of the Theosophica] Society 
came to India fifty-six years ago, they had occasion 
specially to note the value of the Jivanmuktiviveka of 
i§ri Vidyaranya to the modern world, and this was, 
indeed, one of the books which they selected for transla- 
tion for the benefit alike of the East and the West. 
The English rendering of the work by Prof. Manilal 
Dvivedi was published in 1897 by the Theosophical 
Publication Fund. Now that the Theosophica] 
Society is celebrating its Diamond Jubilee this year, 
the publication as a Commemoration Volume of the 
text of the Jivanmuktiviveka with a practically new 
English translation by the Theosophical Publishing 
House seems very appropriate; and the work carries 
to the world in its present crisis a message of hope, 
conducive to clarity of vision in life. 

Bhagavan Buddha laid special stress on samyag- 
drsti, which means Right Understanding, and popu- 
larized, with a fervour all his own, his teachings on 
mdtma-laksana, or indications of the non-self, which 
more or less formed the basis of his morality with its 
strong appeal to the imagination of the masses, who 
could not comprehend his high metaphysical teachings 
on the niddna-s and nirvana. §ri Samkaracarya, the 
celebrated exponent of the non-dualist school of the 
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Vedanta philosophy, who came after him, proclaimed 
the reality of the Atman (Self) as a complement to 
the Buddha’s teachings and confirmed the unreality 
of everything else. 

Nowadays, when in every branch of science pro- 
gress is made, new ideals have come to sway the minds 
of thinkers, new standards of value have been adopted, 
new lines of approach devised, new hypotheses promul- 
gated with courage and insight, nay, new visions have 
been raised and new dreams dreamt. 

Signs are not wanting that the great thinkers the 
world over have taken the initiative in right earnest 
and are within an ace of pointing to a satisfactory 
solution of the problem of ‘Life here and hereafter’. 

J. Krishnamurti has already blazoned forth a 
message of liberation to everyone, in this very life, if one 
could but set before oneself the purpose of life and 
work for its fulfilment one-pointedly. This is really a 
synthesis of the teachings of the Buddha and Sarnkara 
based on the positive affirmation of ‘ Let understand- 
ing be the Law’, and ‘ Life the Goal ’. 

The work of editing the Sanskrit text and revising 
the English rendering was undertaken by me at the 
request of the Theosophical Publishing House, Adyar. 
The Sanskrit text has been carefully edited and the 
English translation thoroughly revised. Feeling that 
I could better attain the end in view, I had to requisi- 
tion the aid of my life-long friend, Sri T.R. Srinivasa 
Ayyangar, Retired Headmaster, Kalyanasundaram 
High School, Tanjavur, who had collaborated with 
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me many a time in similar work. To add to the useful- 
ness of the Sanskrit text, as far as possible, references 
to the scriptural or other authority, mentioning the 
chapter and verse, have been given within brackets 
at the end of the quotations with which the work is 
replete. Mr. R. Krishnasvami Sastri, Joint Sub- 
Registrar of Tanjavur, a scholar well-versed in Vedic 
and iSastraic lore, rendered considerable help in locating 
the Sanskrit quotations and reading through the 
Sanskrit MS. prepared for the press. The large 
number of quotations from the Togavdsistha have 
been carefully edited on the basis of the readings of the 
Laghuyogavdsistha. Dr. Besant’s inimitable rendering 
of the Bhagavadgltd has been adopted almost verbatim 
for the rendering of quotations from that book. 

Pandit S. Subrahmanya Sastri 
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INTRODUCTION 


The Jivanmuktiviveka or ‘ The Path to Liberation 
in life ’ is a well-known book, unique in the favour 
it finds with the samnydsin-s of India, and a compilation 
from several scriptural works by the great scholar 
Vidyaranya. He is known to have written on almost 
every important branch of literature, in his time, with 
such grasp and finish as would surprise the most accurate 
writer of the present day. He lived in the fourteenth 
century. He was the Prime Minister of the King of 
Vijayanagara — 'Bukka Raya— to whom he dedicated 
his best work, the Vedabhasya — the elaborate scholia 
on the V eda. Sayana, the minister, became, in after life, 
Vidyaranya, the samnydsin. He apparently compiled 
this work after he renounced all concern with the world. 
His life, spent in the midst of varied activity at the court 
of Bukka Raya, had its culmination in the quiet bliss of 
supreme spiritual exaltation. Vidyaranya is indeed 
an illustrious example of the true brdhmam and his 
very life nobly illustrates the truth of his teaching. 
Verily it may be said of him that he found ‘ Liberation 
in life ’, and ‘ The Path ’ he points out to us in this work 
is, no doubt, the surest road to eternal peace and happi- 
ness,. while yet we live in the world. 

Though in the body of the work will be found some 
of the richest gems of purest ray serene gathered from 
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several authentic works on which the ancient Hindu 
philosophy and culture is based, they would be simply 
lifeless v/ithout the living nexus supplied by the sage, 
Vidyaranya. The author, himself a samnydsin, begins 
and ends his book with the technical inquiry — whether 
renunciation {samnydsa) is the sine qua non of liberation or 
not — and answers it. The path to hberation, according 
to Vidyaranya, is indicated in one word — renunciation. 
Though this word has received a number of different 
shades of meaning from several writers, old and new, 
Vidyaranya would not understand it in any but the 
formal orthodox sense in which the Rsi-s of yore (Hindu 
seers) principally employed it. Have no concern, bodily 
or mental, direct or indirect, with the world, live in 
entire isolation, so to speak, and wear the orthodox 
insignia of the order — this is samnydsa, according to 
Vidyarariya. He divides renunciation into two kinds. 
The one he calls the renunciation of the seeker, the 
other, the renunciation of the knower. The first is, 
in fact, a preliminary stage to the second. One may 
apply oneself to the study, reflection, and assimila- 
tion of the Vedanta, with or without the first kind of 
renunciation. But with the dawning of the Light, 
renunciation of the second kind must surely follow. The 
first, if at all it comes about, must be sought after in the 
orthodox fashion; the second is bound by no ‘ injunction 
or prohibition ’ . 

This, in short, is the substance of his argument. 
The cosmopolitan nature of his inquiry may best be 
judged from a side-issue he raises at the beginning, as to 
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the eligibility of women for the formal kind of renuncia- 
tion. He decides in favour of the fair sex, supporting 
his argument by examples from ancient scriptures . The 
question, however, remains : how a life of entire isolation 
and indifference can ever be identified with liberation; 
can ever, in fact, be the end and object of existence? 
Would it not be more adequate, in this age of humani- 
tarian ideals, to say with Lord Klrsna, ‘Sages have 
known as renunciation the renouncing of works with 
desire ? ’ Apparently Vidyaranya does not understand 
renunciation as signifying pure indifference or isolation. 
He does, no doubt, imply ‘ renouncing of desire-impelled 
actions ’, but he would have none of ‘ action ’ or even the 
sense of duty, which ‘ action ’, though it be without 
desire, implies, to remain after renunciation or libera- 
tion to which renunciation leads. If the liberated one is 
ever oppressed with any the least sense of duty, ‘ he is 
just so many removes away from Gnosis ’ . ‘ Injunctions 

or prohibitions ’ exist not for him; he is relieved of all 
obligations, temporal or scriptural. He himself is all 
Good, all Bliss, all Purity, all Holiness; his very being, 
his very breath, is the efflorescence of everything good 
and great. His sphere of doing good is so far widened 
as to put him in possession of a power, which accom- 
plishes its results without the correlation of means and 
ends, by which mankind is known to work. He, in fact, 
is a magnet, so to speak, of all that is best and sublime ; 
he, who feels the force of his attraction, is charged with 
as much of his power as he can imbibe. He is, not un- 
often, likened to the sun who, though he illumines all 
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spots equally, is reflected more clearly and even intensely 
in a mirror than in a piece of ground. He is the Atman, 
the Brahman, the Soul and Substance, of the universe. 

While speaking of renunciation and liberation, we 
may conveniently take occasion to correct an error to 
which some of the best informed minds are often prone. 
Since the spiritual re-awakening of the last six decades 
which synchronizes with the founding of the Theo- 
sophical Society, application to ancient scriptures has 
been known in many instances to create very perverted 
notions of true liberation and renunciation. Minds 
saturated with materialistic learning fail to appreciate 
the work of everything not put to them in terms of 
chemical combinations and mechanical foot-pounds. 
The idea of power, a power beyond the ken of ordinary 
chemistry or mechanics, comes almost imperceptibly to 
be associated with spiritual exaltation; and ‘ hanker- 
ing after (occult) powers ’ is, in ninety-nine cases out of 
a hundred, the true reason for a man to sit at the feet of 
some holy saint or join some society for the promotion 
of spiritual good. That such applicants often come to 
grief goes without saying. Vidyaranya does not deny 
the possibility of ‘ powers ’ such as these, but he expressly 
dismisses them as mere curiosities, in which the liberated 
take no interest. They have lost all interest in everything, 
and absence of interest is the true renunciation which 
leads to liberation. The good that is in liberation 
is not through or in virtue of any powers whatever. 
Nor is possession of powers a sign of that condition. 
Whatever is known as the highest and best in holiness. 
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purity, charity, sacrifice and morals is fully implied 
in the sense of liberation. ‘ The acquisition of powers,’ 
says Vidyaranya, ‘ helps not a jot towards nearing the 
highest condition of beatitude. ’ The. liberated one is the 
flower of humanity, whose fragrance is wafted on by 
every breeze that blows. The exhilarating but soothing 
power of its invisible essence imperceptibly mollifies 
many a heart-burning and much wearinessr of the fleshy 
Power,, such as we understand it, is entirely out of the 
question. The' liberated person works without the 
correlation of means and ends; he works, as it were, 
with’ the very breath of Nature, in the rain that nou- 
rishes, in the sun that scorches, in the storm that 
annihilates. He is the All. Power and desire for power 
have to be entirely renounced before even a glimpse of 
the spiritual exaltation called liberation can dawn upon 
one’s intelligence. 

Liberation means freedom — •freedom, neither bodily 
nor mental, but the true freedom of the Spirit, the 
Spirit that is the All. That this freedom might not be 
understood in the sense of that abuse of freedom, which 
often passes for freedom, is clear; for, Vidyaranya has, 
in the fifth Chapter of his book, laid particular stress 
upon asceticism as the most essential requisite of a 
true Paramaharnsa (the liberated) . That this asceticism 
does not consist in physical exercises or formal obser- 
vances he has definitely shown several times in the 
body of the work. 

Vidyaranya variously explains the •view of liberation 
and renunciation here set forth, in his characteristically 
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lucid, analytic manner. He touches upon several minor 
points of importance as ways and means to the realiza- 
tion of this noble object. A brief analysis of his treatise 
will help us to understand these things much better. 

The first chapter opens with a discussion on the 
nature of renunciation, and the two divisions we have 
already touched upon are described and justified by 
scriptural texts and ancient examples. Then is expla- 
ined the nature of jivanmukti, liberation in life. It is 
described as freedom from bondage. ‘ Human bondage 
consists in those functions of the mind which 
are characterized by feelings of pleasure and pain, 
concomitant with action and enjoyment.’ It is not 
necessary that ‘ action ’ should entirely be suspended. 
The impressions (vasand-s), which ‘action and enjoy- 
ment ’ create and leave behind as fruitful sources of 
future ‘ action should be neutralized in their effect. 
The question whether the accomplishment of such 
freedom is within human possibility leads the author 
into a discussion of the natute of necessity and free- 
will. He decides in favour of the latter and points the 
way to this freedom, in the light of a dialogue between 
Rama and Vasistha that bears him out. The discourse 
on the nature ofjivanmukti closes with the following; 

‘ For him, though ever moving about in the world of 
experience, the whole of it exists not — all-pervading ether- 
like consciousness alone subsists. Such a one is called jivan- 
mukta. ’ 

Discussion as to the nature of jivanmukti leads to 
a description of the nature of videhamukti, liberation 
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after death. The chapter ends with illustrative quotations 
from several scriptural texts to bear out the author in 
his arguments on the nature of these two kinds of 
liberation. 

The second chapter deals with the means to 
acquire the condition of jivanmukti. These are three 
in number: Gnosis, obliteration of latent desire [vasana) 
and dissolution of the mind. The whole question of 
liberation is easily solved, if we once acquire a true 
perspective of the nature of vasand 2i.Txd clearly under- 
stand the means to destroy it. This chapter gives a 
masterly exposition of this most important question in a 
thoroughly practical manner, and the earnest student 
is sure to find here what he may elsewhere seek in vain. 
The aim and object of all methods of spiritual exalta- 
tion is the life of the higher Self, which is the ideal they 
invariably point to. Purification and magnanimity of 
the heart are inculcated as the most important practical 
steps towards its realization. How this could be done is 
thus set forth: ‘ The mind, severed from all connection 
with sensual objects and prevented from functioning out- 
wards, awakes into the light of the heart and finds the 
highest condition’. ‘Latent desire’ denies this light, often 
quenches it or stifles it, due to an impulse of extreme 
narrowness. Conquer this latent desire zxi.d. jivanmukti 
is within easy reach. Act without being mastered by 
the action and find this place of peace beyond the pale 
of the disturbing influence of mind and desire. Latent 
desire is described in all its various bearings; as also 
methods as to how one desire may be set to destroy 
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another and thus pave the way for the light of the 
Self ultimately to dissolve even the last remnant of 
desire. The whole of this subject is best read with 
sufficient clearness in the original. Worldly life, learning, 
the world, all are set down as due to vasana and as things 
one should try to extricate oneself from; thus, ‘ giving 
Up all attachment from within ’, one should acquire that 
‘ limitless expansion of the heart which is the royal 
road to jivanmukti. The minor question — ‘ whether 
‘ intercourse ’ of any kind is possible after vasana, the- 
active cause of all intercourse, has been suspended ’—is 
very clearly discussed in this connection and the chapter 
closes with a brief analysis of the characteristic marks 
of great souls who have been rtvcizxhahlQ jivanmukta-s 
known to ancient history. 

The other path to liberation is the dissolution of 
the mind. The third chapter fully deals with this 
subject. The mind is made up of latent desires of various 
kinds. These two, mind and desires, act and react 
upon each other and obliteration of vasanaiz never con- 
firmed, without the dissolution of the mind. The two 
methods, of dissolving the mind, the physical and the 
mental, are then described, preference being given to 
the latter. Several modes are very clearly and fully 
pointed but for the prevention of all ihental activity. 
Then are discussed the obstacles in the way of 
ecstatic trance, the true condition of the liberated 
in life. ' . 

All this, however, need not create the impression 
that liberation is a condition of mindlessness, akin to 
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that of niaterial objects. For, the word ‘ mind ’ is here 
used in a sense different from the one attached to it in 
the text. The mind is only that function of inner 
activity which correlates the doer with the thing done, 
through the sense of egoism, and creates the illusion of 
meum and tmm which makes up the world. This sense 
of separateness being merged in the vastness of that 
inconceivable whole, which has no parts whatever, the 
mind is said to be dissolved for ever and the condition 
of sublime Bliss realized for all eternity. 

The fourth chapter aptly opens with the question 
of what is the aim or use of jivanmukti. It is fivefold r 
(1) the preservation of Gnosis, (2) the practice of 
penance, (3) universal Love, (4) destruction of pain and 
misery, (5) experience of supreme Bliss. These are 
severally described and discussed in the chapter. 

The fifth chapter concludes the original inquiry 
into the nature of renunciation, the true path. The 
renunciation described in this chapter is, however, the 
renunciation of the Enlightened. Renunciation, which 
is a necessary condition preceding the realization of 
jivanmukti, ripens into that true renunciation which is 
known as the condition of the Paramaharnsa.. Parama 
means great and hamsa, as interpreted by Sri Sainkara, 
means the destroyer of all avidya, and hence hamsa is the 
dtman, the Self. Whence Parmaharnsa is the great Self, 
the great Being, the Being that is the All. The chapter 
closes with a description of the condition of such a 
Being, thus concluding the inquiry about the path 
to liberation in life. 
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Such sober study on the nature of liberation and 
the means to realize it, is indeed, refreshing in these days 
of quack prescriptions of all kinds for the acquisition 
of spiritual Bliss. Living the higher life of universal 
peace and love is a notion not within the grasp of any 
prescription, such as superficial regulation of breath or 
acquiring any skill in the working of mesmeric or spirit- 
phenomena. The higher life is all the work of internal 
thinking with a view to purifying the mind and melting 
it away in the great Self. The use of the word ‘self’ sug- 
gests a difficulty, which appears, in certain quarters, 
to have created a misunderstanding as to the nature of 
liberation propounded by the Advaita school of 
philosophy. It is no exaltation of individual selfishness, 
that is aimed at in this philosophy; the self, in the sense of 
an individual, is rather the thing principally aimed at for 
entire suppression and dissolution. The Self that is the 
living centre or source of consciousness in all individuals 
is the same throughout, in its transcendent character and 
what is inculcated as worth striving after is that Life 
which, realizing this universal nature of the Self, rests 
in peace and love which are, or ought to be, its 
characteristics. 
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o 

?rFft =tcR5rqTW: 1 1 ' 


^ SUSET^nid^^ruf # aviirHqrTl ^I^PT: I 
^rfOT^TR^; tpsTR t WTHiP) 1 1 
^ srat I 


^tROTpW: T^ssTR tSJpR# 1 1 — aiTT. ET. g;. ST. R. W, RR 


4 


— ‘ ^ ^HTwr ?T Jr^rqrr sm 

c\ 

c^TFR# 3riTclc^7rOT: ’ ('»'• ^) 1% I 

^ I [‘ 

5rrPw|TST tgoqTf&T m 5FRTT#sf!^^rd5^^f^ 

srrrPrsqr^ ^ "mf^: 
^ STTW; ^ Tfr^SR 

^^NH'T)ti=iK I] iii'0<,+w^ ‘ ^t=^4h41 ’ 

t^^rrf?T^r??ipq7^ I fll=M <M^ '^•H ^qj- 

sqw =^#qK I SRT ^R#jfhTwrF?nw — ‘ 

WP^ ^ f%?T^ ^ 3T^ wm^ ’ 

(y. K- v) ^ I ^ ^ I Rjl ^<r?TTFr5FSTFTt 4 

'y'-Mmi^-Htql'fiK Rfd«i.S ^^SfTps^ff l| TT M- 

o 

' >0 c 

^ ^ dKi^ii ^?=iP=i<r i 

^ qr^Tpi^rtT:, ^ 

t|?TT 5r'Tp3=W I ^ f^PiP^'i^H'r-Mm : 

n *\ w 

31^ f^fc^Nr^ Pi^H^iin: I ^TRPRfe^: «R''0T- 
TT cff# P^PiriqP^; ^TT^RTFfl' f%?^- 
I ^ ^ ^TTRJTTRTO I W % f%f%^- 

^pT^wnr 5TT?Rc^ M^nfPi^RTqt sr|f^t?r ^(x^- 
J|»fi*i ^cl <l^'l+^Frt 

ftnRTTTT^RPT^STT 'jpT^ ^StPtc^, ^Rp^JpRT^- 

^ . ;' O .. \0 

^ I tcq^-H I S(^m I 



5 





6 




qisit ^ftSWTcRPT ^ ^ ^ 

(y. Y. ■:^^) ^1 ‘3R ^cWd^^WTR 

I '7J#T Sr^^'JT 

Jnrf^^: ; sRft ^ i 


TT^, 









I ^ ‘ ’TT# 

? >o 

5Frqf^ fwt qfer- 

» ( ^ ) ^ 

f^srw r^i ^ k4 ^ W'si J4< i 3 |-^r 

-‘ 5T2iwrwTsnd f^nTpf 

^4^ir^gw: WRPW: ^mWSTRTO 

O >0 

W^fiTT^T^rT^TTTt^ ^nft i^MNK^'^- 

o c\ c\ 

y M i^l H I rH^)<^''l Wt- 

[FTST^T^'t f^nN: 

?iw?>Ai Rq'iTq'iftssin?frf^3: wrww^nrfM^^rrT: #^- 

VO ND O C\ 

^ 5Er JTR» (^) ^1 cfFTT' 

=r?nft^^ift: T^TTp?^ 1%^ I ^nTRsTq' 

f^^sr^rf ^^c^^^rT^T#^5cq-^L| j : i 

^ppR^T (‘l) ^ 

fwTW>T^tcr^s?rrwr^ f%f¥^- 

isnTPTT^ ’T’^ WR%; ‘ ftniT 

JTfftnqld^^ ’ (<i) ^%TFFTfWFT, ‘ ^- 

Tirswr^r^t ^ 'rf^t^’ (‘t) ^ 
fw^T, ‘f^s^n^ Fir^TTn^cr, #fir ^nTraNk'Hri^T^%, 
^rf^ ’ {r) ^ 

h U h t>6iidi| r 1%sr# i spr ‘ jftfw to"- 
^“tsif ttfi: ^ Pr^c-H^^nt dK^d w ?rfd-, 
WT'Tf^: ‘-(r^'^dte — ’ ^c^nferr 
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srk ^'l^^'t'T^RT^^k ^ qfT^rt^' ^ i^u^ifi^Frl- 
^RFT ^^lf^r^KTRl%srnT, ‘^T^ ^ wftsiw » 

7 S3 ' 

?rTWt^ 5r%f^gir, ‘ ^>5if wr ^ ^r ^ 

?r fw ^ WtT^ ^ =^7=5^91^ 

^c-Mif^'H'Ki'i ‘ 3nW^ f’l'1'H^+K: ’ 

^1 it,oi^ =| || i]^ dc^ ♦7fw?7Tq-, ST#, ‘ JTc^wf^Ft^^'tsr^- 
f^Tf^ l^TR^- 

^T^4wR^iT^'^d I sRTt f^r^snrfq^*^ wV 


‘WRW f^T:^ ¥Pfe^ I 

C N C 

H'9|'j|--C'Mfcri^l^|: ’TT tTF^TiTTf^RT: 1 1 

sR’f^^Fft ^ #i=?mRr^f7rJT i 

* > 

d-fr^l^^lM* ^’’■<4'!r4ird^<^l4'HI^ II ’ 

„ ___ (7- ^•) 


‘ ^RT 5 ^c'Wld 'K ^ I 

^I'q^ldi fwt I 

c ^ > 

?iKdi qr ^ c'Hqc:c( i qfr^'^ i i ’ 

fqgx^Rrw: I 

dR — q>difd'yiR-<=i=i q)diPqq1c'^4ii^i^'j|ifH 
^dfd, 7^ fd^til^^iHiaql^M.’ qf^^^WR^qj- 
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^ w I wsm — mr cft^w i^^rnrr- 
Jl'cM'HT'Mr ^')'j|^K’^'l ^ 0-^a o^lHIC, ^pft^ fw^T^sf^T 

^ %ici ui I r<^ cT?j wrt, cTTfwt r=i r=( i ^*ri^ m-^-. \ 

f^rfFTT ^ 1 

‘$^k'H5lM^'j?IM* 5^k■H5lMS^Tfcr^^T I 
3TT?fF^ ^ #=5^^ Wsm II 

NO 

(y. y.) ^ I 

TRJT SFrffw cTIttR ^ HTm II ’ 

A c 

(l- R- ^) ^1 
Twfq" 'kwt 9ttt?::, 

«1 ^d Rl?^-il I hH (-y)SH 1 ^ I Th ^- 

I STTcJTT ^ ^ 

tfef wf ^ TOc^sfq- JTffcRfkr ^ ^ 

O NO 

m fr:i||<q': ^jW: I ^^T|■^o^r^TR5y M HI |^+^^^»^^R’JTTf^ I 

crt^ ^Rs.ii I r<<?i ii +^ r^'^ I Pi r^d ci=i I f^r^ i 

>, 

‘ JTFT ^nf fcft ^TT^ ffeto ?T f^FW I 

^ ^ 1 1 » 

(^. jft. *1=;. *119) #r I 
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'O 


ziw wr snwT 

is^ri ^ ; I ffewr: tm: \ 

^ ^sW; f^FTTr^rn^ wnT’^N^: i ^ 

\r> 


dr=l5iM’i«ii''iini'Ji’-^^'l =iiRdc=ll- 
f%?^PTTWrW#1^ % I tw, vjflcTrijf^ia- 


I JT^TT f¥%f^m^EF5TRr ^ 

^c^Nw: #TK^: 1 fe^O^TRT; 1 1 ^ 1 1 

3T^ ^ ^ ^ vmim ^ 

'O 'N 

W[ f% 5rir>5FTftr% % l ^ 3 ^ — 

+ d c=l 'td cq ^ I'ld if^^^'^in^'qTisnT ; 

fdsfK'Ji I fpanr ^sr: mT^ 

fd'll'Md, FdTlid ? TRT:, drd^Mdd (ddiRdcdid 1 

dl'^’Jlcd d<^l Rtlld ^^^lfd=hcd 

'^ c ' 

5 ^nTFnr l 3rR2rf%^f?R| ■^qT^^Scqfw- 

wq- ^ Wd' 1 d^T ^^d ?dcsr TTfrl+H^ddlf^WW 

^ C C\ 

^PuH-dlPidl, ^Tdff^^^dfdRTt d^T^TT- 
#Trf^^Tfw WFt I dd dRSSf d^T fdFnfd^ndWTd- 
dPR JlW'Fd dW^TTdW dfdd^sf ^ddFTFT ^- 
fedrfed^Wdmfd, d d fd|:dTfdd l d ft d rl dj d 
Wdf^ WTd, dd; ^ddfddd:? WT, STfddddTSdTdT 
dtd?ddddfd gdTfdW^d#d dRS!JW t^FddfdTd I 
di^ ^Fdd 'dld’-Hfw ddTdfd'd%, dT ^JdWTcd ^ 
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% J f mFT: I 

^ ' NO ' 

'^^TspprRTR’^c^-- 

fWcH ^ %, 41 m 

^STFnr I m^f^ 5 W 5 R^ 4 )^ 44 =(^M’ w ^ 

'ti^T’-d <'J| Mfci^irSf: 'fic'Hdl^ : 1 d'^'d 

«Fir ^<=iH'Ti^q«><i'M%lMlR'i?'Mi '^'^d^i-HiTl 4 hi^«I 

o c\ c c 

5f%^S?iTTl%' 1 ^ ^ 5rf4^sfr frdfSRT 


I i 



wm^ 

^R5sr5b4 u4 kij nH ^RWI 



5 ^- 

I Pm d +1 i^K-M I 3T«RT STRiST 

dT^^iidicxsi^ Wm rTWRpl + 4 »Jri ^VfT^PIIW-: 

I ^srr ^rffin i i ^ +41 d 4l d i w^wr 

t^JTFT xlHM^d I J(^'-'MQ'm’Mm^^-HI+ 474t K 

5 nTRr:? ^fk ^rrt ^ 

f%i%RrFrTT^ 4^^wiwiWHt stettw i 

^ ft 4i44)^r=l'H4K^M'J| ^iRRriTFrRfq^' 

^ o 

wnr; aRT^rr 4 ^R:if 4 c+ TCNii '^zc\ \ 

I 31^ 3tt|;- — ‘? r 

^41'JmAiKi^i\MRc<Hi''i:, fw^wsT ^snRnrfsr^iWFr, 

o ■S-' 

^TWIT ^n^RWfWFT;’ ^1 

^ Wfifrn^ni^’ss^q' Wjoqei^i <M+<«ll'lsiH^S4^'‘Hld I 
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I 

^tw: — ‘ ^ 


^ f^’ 


f| ^ 

r^cTT^ <i^'j| ’rlij'^id ' 


mil’ 




I « \i I ’ I /I f 


iSLaSKEjRil 


3^TW wrf^ ^ fs W wm I 

c > 

ft^?9iT^WTk qw^rf^r 1 1 r i i ’ 

'N 

I wrf^ fjTcJRfTrrrr- 

I 3mf tot: ^qrtf^ qiqft 


qTTTFT: 


m: 5WT^ ^s#: #Tmt %T: II ^ II ’ 

«ftTw: — ‘ 5rm?r =ii^hnm' f^>5nT% ^rt i 

^ w^‘ qrd^^T^ 1 1 Yi 1 

^ITFTT SRfsnrW ^ft^wr: ^m: I 

— ‘ 31^ f|| THT I 

^q'Ji^H'lq^ftt^T qW’w ^n^sn 1 1 k i i ’ 
wt tj^ 'TircF^^rfww^ 
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viwr^ f^rat TW i^ftT^j^ssRT II ^ II’ 
f^ snrfsRk^TT^ ^ f^T^t^rxRr ^ f^"^: i 

VO 

ND 

^ 'K 5rFFr% m^^RTT II vs 11’ 

o > 

^ ^ 'Ts^w I I ^ ^w^RT^i rarrqd^^r- 
=^WT 5i«(^H rRT<Pi<H«^ I i 

•N 

‘ srq- ^i^r^cNf ift^3rqr% i 

vD 

jR?TT^% 52 Tt ^’mr 1 1 n » 

■N 

^ I I ^ I ^ r^ 0 ^1 1'^^^ ^ y ^ ^ I 

^ ^ %5ir:, ?r 5 ^ jwRRWir 

wr: I 

' wrf^ wfRft TO^iwfw I 

^ft^SRt^TT ?nT 'TfsT 1 1 e II ’ 

o 

^3WTS^ 5 HI W y i| cH >i <Q 

O ND NJ) 

5rq?H'^ f^RTT W^Pm ^ 1=^ <d' I 

■o ^ 

^ 3T^^ ^tP^' ^i|Ni=ll^d r<'4 I 

•o VO o 

5WR?T ^11 'io II ’ 

3T^m M<^d1s|3irTf^ I ilirfdl^^^^TSilRTrf^ I 

VO VO VO VO ND -O 

5W#?r 5^WR#^ I 1 
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NO 


■o 

II 'i ‘I II ’ 


W 


f^rnrfq' ^c-h^-i 
fjT^ ^iwr I 


‘ ^^dWI’-c'IH'iW ^ ftiRr% W#: I 

ifl^qoT ^MmPo'^tisIM+'H II II’ 

q^t?sr?sTR 1 

Shut'Ll riif^ - yq -, ^TWrr^ I 

CN ^ A 

\ Mi'JiiHm>irqi^i <Tf^- 

^ f%TT?rRW^ I d<?ll4i’T +15,41 '•T^ 
^TFR^ I (sdi4^ ^6414^ 5Tf4% ^T ^MMd, f4^ 
^i.-^r#: I 


W t qm4l<W I 

^^Fqiwr 1%% c«i+ir<Ht^ 1 1 'i ^ 1 1 ’ 

4ij,41'‘n ' »^Hi^^ ' ^^ ^ 1^41^4 ^ 

TPrloW, ^ <:<=lQ'M’=t>Mc4^l4^KHr !<ls•^'Tl41'M^ I 

wwrt cim^N ^ 4 ^ ^ II. 1 1 ? 

•o c 
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WWr«l^iJ<-=( I ^qr ^RtTFT Wfr 

^ ^^?JT, ^ jJTTfr m sf^lf ^rgl^: 

^ q- ?T^wft l’^, I 

‘ STo^cWTRT q'H^'=IMdlddc:M<: i 
TTWT^dMJHI'jU^ d7 ^ - (^N< n 1 1 

m: q^^^Niqui ^ r^ ' dldd^^dl I 

cw cqj^'t q Id d1 ql fd 0 PaFn n *1 1 1 
wirrof^ d"- ’ : 

■Hd)?iqnd'i^l4'qi I 

arfsTTO’ qr^ 

d"^ dq^-qq^i-t-q || 1| » ^ | 

^q^S#: I d-SrHi^lqiUii^q 1 ii | vcrvan =1 »-JH <+d\ 
d' fdqfqaoq-H 1 II ^ || 

^dfflfddlqqirq ^drdRd^^H SRFllf^. I dlfd: 
^ +6qc'<?i'Mifqq M6-q’n — dd" ‘ fd'^qdW ’ ( !(. 

*1 ) 'bidc'd'M iq^ i NJiiq^q ^'sjqrgdld^ dild Kld^ld^t 

^dd": t^qi# drf^srrliwq' ^^dd l dddld Sf ldfq 

ddd'mPcidHKdd dTHdld^ dd. d’qTddraTdt 

diPTKtdt dd Mdcqq IWd: ; sra" d ^dtddNKd- 
cqfd% ; ddt fddTOd^ I ddT ddd tfqid' d dfd 
d^fdc^Td driddfd^dFd^dd; dd cdRdPd+1 
^drfd^ f^^fc|u>i|^dd I - 
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r=i^+: 

VD 


‘ ZRT ^ ^rTT #SPT ff^ f^: 1 

m ^ ^PfT^ 1 1 ’ 

(y. V. \3) ^ I 

JSRiRrTSfT — ‘ ^ ^aw aPRT 

NO nD O 

^TFriw^ ^ I — ‘ ^ 

lT%f?P3FTW’ ‘ ^c^f^'<^r^l'sqd ’ 

?P#^T ^?P^: I 

NO 

^^P3: — ‘ ^ if! IH + Pl'cSM I I f<WTFr I 

VO ^ NO 

pf%g[wr ^ ixiTra^^pr^m^ i 

■o NO ^ 

5^Kpt: — ^^ ppr I 

^ ^ ^ 1 1 c;5. 1 1 ’ 

^fro: — ‘ JT^pftsprf^ JTPT sjT^fir^sfq- ^ i 

(Roll ’ 

•o 

^ JRft^Plpf W^TKlRTPSTf^ ^3rrR5r%<T^tfeT^- 
TT^TST^ 'TWTOtWf^ ^P^WftTFRTrpf 
m I sra" 5 ?r ^sp; f^ 5 fp?pr ttfepif^- 

^ 5f^i|>mily'xi^ |14<!(M I<sA|T3:^H^4'W I 
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^ ^3^ II 5.1 II ’ 

SD 

I srF^sfqr wrfrw ^ 

^ I I ?T?TfrMsr^^nTf^|:# 

JTFtsfq- ^ ^ffr I ■^<Tvfl'd^T<?RA| c-t n^i^l N ^^ rcflui JTT- 

7:5g^qrTferg;t5r^|r^^fw^f^ w^rrc^, ^rf^ 
I ^^?57TTfercftcJr^fnTRr, 



‘ ?ft ^Trl% ^TRl I 

qrq' ^sr: ^ 1 1 5.^ 1 1 ’ 

NO ' 


^^RRtfeTOt 1 =( i^^rrirf^ 1 

'O 

TFftff^n%r^r^ i sr^r ‘ #5^sff<T^sr: ’ 

f^?rt I ^Rjrfr 

qiw^ft waf^wf^ JTr'Trf^f^^Tkr^fmf^^nTiT^^ 


sft^>fr ^r^FTT ; 


rc^ I 
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sD 


^^'=l’’'H4d 'd-oild 115.^ II’ 


Trmwj i t^rpr^ ■^l4+iHiRi+Tf^^> 

O CO 

I wwt ^M^i ^ I srrfers^ 

O > O 'N 

ilTn f^ d <41 snfsf^ ^TS^TT’S^FFT I ^R^rfr 

o o '^ 

s^srpRWTTifk^ STT^TW STtM f^^TF^- 

f^rFFT ^ r^’siT<fe^c<^ [(^cil ^'6>K^^ I Jr^TT siftf^ .!FT!ji%- 

O ^ 'N CS C\ 

Fwrfemsfq- ^ I 

O N 

^4d)i54a1 ^tPt ^ ^= 5ir# II 5.V II ’ 

sTOTFnr I ^ 5^^ 

^ f ‘ 31^ ^ 

‘ ^Tlfw ^TFFirfF ’ 1% I ST^trF^ 

‘ i 

^ 5r1%fe^viTfnr ^1to=h4fw ^ JTsmf^ i 

3flc(r-H4'd'N ^ d K k^--^ is^nwr^i'^reMT^^^r^ f ^- 
SiR I 


‘ ^iFTTwrfs^r^ ^+i^')f^'j|d ^ I 
^FfF’T^FTFF^: ^ ^d’-'H'td 'd-^^d II II ’ 

3Tf?TJHqdl^dKNMdTicdKd^+lk^')+1 jflfs^id I SRf 
d ft+i l^^fq I PsT^ q TIT!! d ^ : , ^q"Nl< 'g'sz^n ^- 
dtiN^df^-^Ti dK!^l^q*ncrHld<^<^|■o-q^i|+^^H I 





II 5.^ II 




^5rF^ft% w, 


iT^pFfzr I I ^ ^<=1^ 'Hdni^RI’®^^- 

II Y II 


c^4c=ll 

m 'T^SFpc 


I 5.=; II ' 




' ?ftt% ^TTFT^ ^ 5nrRT% I 

?f WIW fr ^ ?T =^ %T: II 5.^ II 
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I FITSjft ^ 4r^^^f<^?TPTTJT>TT W 
SFr^Fift I F I ^ 

TrFrFfiF: I ?T FTWwnfrrwtsftT i ^ 

' 0 C \'0 ^ 

?r ?r I %T ^ I oi|5i(^TFftTtft 

f^wr: ^>sf^ I 




t:^SRT 


II ‘too II’ 




II 


f^^r^iTFr: TS'F#- 


SFHT 


‘ ft^RFiwr ^T ^frFTT I 

f^ ^^PHW 1 1 1 1 ’ 

sm dT:c|;?IMH I ^ fsf^sf f?«ITFrf^q-^ =tfF I w ^- 

S^wrar ^TFrf: S5TFT%; 

■o ^ o o 


snrriTwwT 

N 
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d<'=ll'fr<^K'Mci|’Tt: Ml^^K'HN’I'H II (^'^. K^.) 
TT^ ^ f^^ip^^ pTd ; I 

* o 

it«i i'<i|c^’Ti4f^o4q^<vifq' II ’ 

KS.-) ^ I 


flf^Sr:, 'ti'Hlf^dl o^^d^'d 1 
’^dTfTTT^qWgl^ T5 ^ — wTsTFIFT 
^fTRnr? drkM^rwpd#: ■?r^: 

c 

dT^r^fR drd% ? 

cTRft'Tt^nWR ? 

c 


^^fnRFRT^— 

-o 

‘ SRTfTfdT JRT dTTTTTd; ?Rk m ?T%TdrR I 
STRq'-dd'k^Tdr^^: f^dMd^d?Cl-^dd II «.«. n’ 


dTHif^tdfd'srT;, dTirr srRRTdTd^nw^mrtf^ i ^qTf%d‘- 

Tfld+R'id' dT^:, STRIWt^rdd^ 3lkd<.l:, 


Rd'^IWd': WtdTT d^dl^Mlil^ I 



dRk ’TfTdRr% i srf^ ^r^wRfww^: 

'N *\ O 

I d" ^ d" dTTRTdi cdddcdld, 

Wi: H <d ui kddTd I I T TRT ^Sf^T'd'- 

NO NS 

WmfdRTRrRRt d^RTtfRHsW, f% 5 W^RdRT- 
fd sid'd kW I ^cftWd d dpTi^q:, f% 1 d^TOdWT: I 

Cs. C ' O 


tTcffd##y'J|dld4: dlR; W%ft WFdt I 
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cn<jTi ^^pr^>gr: fFRr?f)4ni^=^^d ii ii ’ 

|:?i -HdlHlftwr 

Mfd'h'^ll PdTldf^: I d K^l y l^-d ?r1% * ST^ 'TFr;, fSR; 

c\ c c o ^ 

^rr ^nwFFT ’ ^cJRdrrrrf^wr d^ft^'j|ld't>Kcdd ^ i P-d - 

f^TTo^jRTf^ ■dTlcMNydrTi!^1%W^y'=hcdld WTt^SRt 
f ?Fff ^ ^ S:^2:3qTT I ^ TT^- 

5ft%WdlT^ f^TR%: I 

O vD C\ C 

dT^r^ft f^TTf%; I d^ ^ 
5nT®y'+4yiPMdcdl^-MP^^dP^Tl^ qPd^*^q|-°-d d^^PR^'T- 

>0 C VD VO 

'RI# I ^3tdT^ 5 d’ fddfdid': ^^Tdd": I d'STT TFTWd'- 
d TTTdc d ^ dnrm srTfq[?RdT^1d[T^Rd- fd^ I T^- 

fd’iFT^cdlfddW Tdt ^d’ ; I 

‘ d:?1ddTdf^H^^drfc5rFd I 

dTf^d-dfd' ^ tfe dW sm MfdP^id I I i i(.\9 1 1 ’ 

dfRTRRJpd^ ^lPdd4t dldi^nVdPddd- 

fdld^d/TlPdW; I fddd': I 

d’dd^Wddrferdfddn' dWf^Rp^PTRd: I STdT diddl’d dfd 

^ VO c 'O 

H<M<l=ddldcdT^Pntd' ^d^cdTrrt^^iTd^WFW: I 
dTTddd |:^: M<+1dPd^Tfd<d f^: I 



snTTJTsr^Pwr 
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I ^sfq cTTW:, crfw^STTTT 

I ^ 1^ m^m arprf: ^ 

fcftf^f^ ? 

o 

^P-si'Ml'JritoTW^fM WT 5rf%WT 1 1 H ' 


o * 

^nTT^TFr 5 ^ ^rf%, f^TWFTFR^^I^^W- 

fw^r: I 


T^ScjtFT Pl4dd 1 1 i(S. 11 ’ 

sriT®??' ^ I'lsl ^d»-+ i Hl-d ^ i ■M ’■jTI di| I ’■&! “M < I Pi- 

^XTPT dMK^%, 3F5TT^ JWt^ft^- 

I d^ '^'JMn-S'H I <d ^T^TT 

^TRTfsrtd’ Pddd'^, dF^T«TT I ^TRTptJWWf^ 

Pd^d '^ 1 snfTTOfn: l Pd'h^^l^ d^lP^Pdddl 

Pldd'-d ; d" fd«(da I Wt d'^’JII 1 ^TTpr "TT^- 

qtFT WfP^ ^ Pi^dd, 

‘f% wmr d>P<^dFf t w » (f. 

Y. Y. ^ 1 

‘ irfr PdMp^'dd; I 

^ra" ii ^o II 

dlf^ d'dffw smftd" TRqr: I 

dt wr^rf^rf^ ^3 II’ 
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'O 

ft^sfq- =bKlB=lc+M^TR'TfT- 
^TTFT OTS^r^RTra’: I d <d 8%5r?TrxnTT I 

‘ SJTFTcft fWTT^ to; ?r^=T^TOTTO I 

NO C\ 

#3TTW ^TOET ^>?^tsfqTOTO 

II II 


^'tarr^ TOtf ; TOt^ TO^fd'w^: i 

TOfd” W^ffedTWt dfedlW^TTOfd’ 1 1 ^ ^ 1 1 ' 


mf^ TOTsq-TOTt TOR^R TO^TOd': I STO- 

I I RTfdfd-W- 

^ O N C 

TOrrdTTOtndT^: I dfewT 

o o 

5rf^d^?rTTOT 


‘ <l^l^'^rd'M4d^^ fdTOlfdf'-sJ^il^dTO I 
3n?TTdWf%#qrTOT TOTTOfsiTR^d' II II’ 

fTOTOTTcd TOtWTOTOTO I TOT^ TORT ^SRT%TO I 
TOT?RTTOTTO^dTO^TTOTTOK odc^dTOIdlf^rfedTO- 

O NO 

TOR dTJRTORlfd’ I dtdf^ dR#f^rTOd>dRfr I 

TOfroddrfq' T^toto; ^rqf^Rd': i to 

o \o 

tort: fT«T^Tl%TOt TOiTt dT?TOcTO TOWf^- 
TT%TOMfeTO I dR5T; TOTOfTO fdTO:, ^ R 

^^ftTORTRtfro:- 


‘ fTOlfTTOR TOR TOTOWTO: TOcdfd'^MI^l: 1 

c\ 

^^TOTOTT^ Jd"; TOTOTOTO fTTOT: f^TOTO 1 1 


wi'JTsr+'i'jm 
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o 

“S 

wfiidic-HNsHsiwr^s^T^ 1 1 1 ^ 1 1 

Wjmr ^fw:- 


‘ 31^^ ^^RcTT^rt ^ 1 

C\ 

1wfr ^ II II 

#5^: ?Ri?f mrm i 

^T^^rfWfT^ffeff ^ # ftnr: I nv 1 1 » 

l^^dlllHd'Hdfcdd 'H ■H I r^d I ’■'4 H tl STFTT^ N Id , 

S^joqTT I 

r> c % 'N ^ r* 'v 

m: ll ‘iK II 

3m^; i 

VO 

tft ^ # fm: II ^^11 

jft 5T ^ tfe ?f ^T I 

?rWTgTW? r<c^Hlt ^ II ^'^W 

VO VO 

m: ^ ^«TT TTHRiTT^'t: I 

^dV'J|^'<ag,:^ II '1'^ II 

srf^T^: iih5.ii’ 

1% II 
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■o 


sTwrfq' 


3RF(cft 


3T3r?r — 




^ 5 ^?T?f#r3T: 1 1 ' 
(t. Y. ^5.) 
— 


5r^ I 


fw^: %n 


^^FTT: 

VO 

5rw; 3 t^ 


■; mr 


w^: ^Ff^: 






STP^ 


r, 




‘ ^ ^ ^ 'TF3T I 

tfe 'HM'lTllf^T ^T f^lWrf^ 11^^ II 

c c ' 

wff ^ I 

VO 

TO jfrs^TO% n II 

?nT|:irgW: TO^ft^^TTWCTOT: I 

^e^rfroftr^ 1 1 ^y i i 


r; ^ ii 






I M ^ I I 


^ ^TfessiW 


?cwr wr- 


I 
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o 

Rft WM f^|: II ’ 

(tT. m.-3TT^. ^K8) 


WFIW Hi-^d- 


fcT^qw w^rnr- 

f^^ltR'=rm 1 sTd" 


' f% ^fTT ^PT^t’^'t: 1 

1 1 ’ ^d" I 

O C O C\ 

' ^^uiTdd'^M <: 1 

W fef ^ ¥1^ f^|: 1 1 ' 

(^. STR. ^V(.8) 




tsiiiESi 


^!iiujcici2ei^iciiK:i 


I < I I \ I - I N < I I 




^wdT>T^TtdT?Tk ^'t^rrq^Rrq'k ^ ’rfRlg; ' (t?r. 

8 I SRto^RTfq’ ^ d'^t ^^fWTf^rral 

^ f% 5 ?>TTT^Trt ^fTW I ' ^d-q- srT^RfRTT 

^rrr (ij. d'. ■^. k) ’ ^ 

' cR^ ferrq- Wt fT^: 1 

^f5^r®^TRTRr ff d’d' 1 1 ' 

(f. Y. Y. ^?=d' I 

I'Sitq'^^RRRT d” ^d1% d" SdTdf¥^sft I d^^d" 
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' I 

* ND •\ O C N 

^n^T: ^ % wnw 1 1 

^wt ^ f| ^TFTt m ^sn' 1 
TT^TtIw^ ^ WR: fWRfrTf 'TOWT 1 1 ' 

I 

' i^nTf%WrRJW rH’ifli^+K-H^^fd''il I 
31-^ ^ftwrfw ^ ^ f^: 1 1 

(tT. m. 3fR. 

f^w: wrfrf^: snTOt JWPTFmft^: 1 

WJT q^fecf ^ # 5r% i ^ 

d^f^-Hd o^Tf^riT^T <Ht^- 
^\WT\ I m ^ WFfTTdfsrjft i ^w[ ^ 

' ^+diddAii w€\: ■^rFwmwrrfq - ^ i 
tf^Twrr WR ir^rdld' ^snw 1 1 ’ 

I I Td- 

’TWT«f ^ ^SHdlRdMKdM5[c5T: I dT%T^nfM^TTF^ 
cqT^I ^ dli^ridkl^ M^Hdi TO 

ND 

i^l^*;^"dW:, ^d>d lddra<?^t^^pfr: qfTfRPT I^TfeWRft- 
d K>lldldf^rdd d I <ld'J|^l®d!^dl'*l Id I 'FTTfsf'^ 

^ 1 TO ^ Fff^: — 

' frof^^rfroro: i ' 

(W. Vc;. ) ^ 1 

^TTOnTtsfr fdrdPdtl ld^A|l%d>5fw%r: — 
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'O 

' zft t I 

clW 5FnW: »id<N 'ti'iM’i II ’ I 


^ f%TT W I ®r^ ’1'H^'M <- 

w ^i^TfmiTr \ grar ftfw ^Ti%^- 


+ K<rilldK — 

•v 

' mjfk^ ^flf^^rTT; PtW: ¥^rftc^T: I 





1 


(‘I. 'IK^^v) ^ I 


TRrrFT gFrFPRT^TT^ ^'•McMK^nild:- 

sD 


' HT'fTlf^^’JT; 'R I 

c\ ^ 

^ d^TcWt d 1 1 ’ 

■N 

(^. <^V9. \Y.) I 


r^ddl d Jgld^fnF^RFT 5r%^tsf^r wk- 

I dSTT ^ FTfd: — 

‘ ^q'Dd'41 5|i%^ ^■‘iqlPitd I 

^+^M|!^c|t^U^(^l^|^<4^ 11 ’ 

^ N C\ 'N 

(WT.) ^ I 



d^tnfdtHfd: — 


5rf^sW, d 



I ^ 


' srr^ JT^TT SFT^ I 

^qr ^ f=|ild+dl< d ^SFTRT 1 1 ’ 

'^ VD -N 

1% I 





Msr: Msr: ' (w.) ^ 


W5PT I 




{^. vk) ^ 


?rp:^; — ^rrt tw 

53^ f¥kWsiT: ^ 

' 3Ttf^ 


rsirt ^ 




II ’ 

(fr. 5 . ) 1 % 


m ^T^rif f^: 1 1 ’ 

(tt. m. ^sc'i) 


mf FTKT 


> ' 'O "s N 


TOTTf^ ' ^ TT ^113: I SRT tr^ ^FT%: — 
smiW cTTt^^: ^'hHItI' I 

N c o 

3Tf%^: 1 1 ’ 


FTW— 
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^5prr 1 1 ' ^1%" i 


fsf^sft sff’f :, H fd 4c'=l I ^ 5r%- 

f^4d=l'HM ^Kl1%STRRr 5nT®9R^TT^e^T^RW I cKd^^RT- 
5IWT^ — 

' Wm WWf |fpT ^ t^^W^JTRRt ^TW 1 
?^r^Rfewnft f^st^Rfq- 1 1 ’ 


(^- 

d'STT ^ ^fTcTT — 

c -o o 

BT^sfq- TpfttcTT^^r: 5r#ir i 


^Aw^- fsm 



N C\ N 


JTJW TTRW TO 1 1 ’ 


5rfd^wrc^^^Tiftf%^^ fTJTTOrTRfrs^^^; i 


ir^ a ^ WT^ f^; 1 1 ’ 

(tt. wj. snr. 

ddlRiJim+ir+cddR^^ W^R=JrTf5[%[cmiTO I ^- 
i^=d : I ^ftf^FI^ ^rferddTO I 

T^tTto ^R^rf^TO SJTFTRf^ 'tTt^ TORR^RRRT 



3T^ WTO?fr^R>fr^qt ^ 


^iT^; 



5(Mru|y=t>-<u|4^ 
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‘ f^^STRcr: 1 

c\ c\N 

^ ^ 5ft^ tT^K^TRqro: 1 1 ' 

(f?r. \9.) 1 % I 

^SFTT^ ^«TFf TTWrrff^ S3TT?TfTdf?^c«=l 
Mdl%T%f ^OTT%, SFRft fir«qT^- 

^TcTpr: <j[^u]cc(r-s^^3T#; 1 1 

srf^mf^Fft ^^'^irpTirT cp=^jnwt 1%^ 

5[% qfjRT:-- 


‘ ifrqRt ^iw^ftssr i 

srf^mf^RTt tsfq qrRT5f^ 1 1 5. 1 1 

3d%q^«rpft qWt ^fqffli+if^qrrR; i 

^ qjwfq ir«TT^ jwtrnr 1 1 qv 1 1 

3TfcR^«rrft wqf i 

> VO VO 

II 3K II 

m f¥w i 

qrwf^rqjfT^R ii ii 

qt ^ fq^5rFn% ^sf^rq^qf =5nft ^r% i 

^ qqFq^r^jqrqq^rq’qqq' q^qrq ii 3^ 11 
snwFnftqqr ^ wtq 1 

ift 11 q=; 11 

O "V 

q^R# fq^STFTTfq I 

qqfwq^ ^ qiw qf^qrf^qqr: 11 3 §. n 
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VO 

^ # ?rfer ,1 ' 

II ^o II 

3TTf«lci|4f^ai1' ^ • 

d‘«rr ^ ptct \\r^ i i 
ifd' 5ft #^Ft: ^sf^mi^Tfft I 

^K+W"d<=PT^€^^R5T: II II 

5TTW ds.'j-'Ji^iHifici I 

^ 5ft ^sfdTjrf^nft II II 

?rf^T5Tt 5T2rT ^ Tn5T5TT i 

VO 

^3fq7Tn5TR5f Tr5^ <=t>rcHdH II ?y I I 
5ft ^sf^qf^rift ^fT%‘ I 

=^¥Mtt qwf^^Rt^ II II 

3r% dKd5-5|d ‘i^tflrlH I 

<=5fl+l=lc'!iq<il sqrcd’: n ^^' 5 , n 

5Tfit^: f^d”: qiiw: I 

^ 5ft t^: ^5%^«Fft II II 

5T5tt^ I 

d'STT cTW ff 1 1 5^=^ II 

5ft ^ t^: ^Sfd^qf^ ^fT% I 

^^5rT3^>S5f 5Tf^ ^FTTR^'P-^: lue 1 1 
d’STT ^srniWT^sfq- Trfq- I 

c- 

#r 5ft ^ 1 1 ^o II 

5TFT d'JlI^'Hi'^K'i 5||dct : t=(lc+l<^i^Nld I 

•s 

5Er d'J|Tdl«FTFT^<=l?ddl<:5| H II ^3 II 



- 5RTW5Rr??iriT 
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f^: JTTR I 

^5%^^ sftW: II II 

^ tft STFft ^T ^ I 

^ ^RW =^ T =^ stjWrf^ ^fW II II 
R' ^ ^Ttwr ^W^rar i 

9|^=(Ic-HI JT^TTW: II II 
'jT^fFT ■c|<?i'1i<=t T^: I 

FRTR STIFFT; II ^ K II 
cIFTTFFraT ^ 3TT«nTT ^ I 
3lkR’-i|l0lMdl ^ ^ II II 

R’ Msr# ^ ^Tiirk^jt^j^cpTT I 

snFrfwrfFFRi^ ^qr ii ii 

^qTFTfWTfFlt f?T’S3Fftq^ftFPqW^ I 

C VO 

WFm Ft%rT tq' i i ^ i i 

F qwq^ f^F5T q^iPq^iiPRiftw I 
gpsj ^iw ^:feT fq^qt II ^5. II 

VO ‘O 

w wn wft i 

SR^ W # fepT ^^q^TFra" II Vo II 

TRFTFTPnTFS' fqnqnr fqr^RTfiT i 

fqrr ^ ii ii 

o c ^ 

qt Pqvji M'lRr trr^: ^qrr^R ^ ^ Pi H^'^dR i 

qtqq; q qwnr: 1 1 v^ 1 1 ' 





5r^TnirFft% 



sisr^T 

^ « 

sTTTFrsrfJT^nr ii ^ ii 


sTsr f^rwTFT: i rTT^^nwft^TTW- 

'O 

TO^rr^PTT^^R^sFTR; i m ^rfwrrRWJr ^fwr- 
W^TJTWmi^ ‘ ’ (w. 'l) 

5F^ 3rf^ — 

W+W fro^RT^ : (1 ll’ 

^ I 

‘ ^ ^ mm ^^pwr ^Tf»%: I 

dNvl -y^li^id: lll'lKIl I 

^^T^T^w^rnrrt — 

' jr#t froc^ra": I 

m M% mm: jy+f^di ^ ii'i'ivsii’ 

^ I 

wr ^^mmmm^ ^rff¥?7WFnR; ‘ ^ ’ 

^c^l<fld! fdd'JiH'^i ^Iv^: 'TT3 

^T %S3T%, q-qr m 

^ ftrfe:, mn m ^ q’l q’ 

^ I Wt^FFTT^ — 
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o >0 

n II ’ I 

‘ <j|r-HRd'Wdr^RT^ THT I 

^ 

II 11 ’ 1% I 

d’ ^^drW'^T^'TO wr^:, f% % dfd^^wrfq' ^ 


drd^lM TRTdWT I 

^ITW f^STcrrfd’ f| 

II <17^ II ’ ^ I 


:BiciE?icit:cii»E2»j«S!icz!iEZ!Eaici!jnsKiiiinEtTsr6ci» 


‘ ?r Wt ?f cIT'^^rndm: I 

^ dltl^l qT'clflTdMTl ^ ^rRT% 

II 11’ 

TdrradM'^^ ffdRfdTd^'W 'TfWT^dWi^W- 
HTdFT^JdTFTR ^=5W. I dTFT dT?ft ^ dr%^ 

• o C 

r qfWfT: I d’STT ^ W- 


^qr5rr^^> 


r:’ (?■ £) 
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fTdsnm: ^SJf ^Rt^TTW 



^nPIT, 




I \ ' M ' I \'n « \i I 'n I \i ' I I'-i I - 


^TFT f^^vjjTqwf 

o 

^Tcqfq" ^srT^H?TfW: I ^ 


^SFTT 


I sr^ftWFTt 5 

^FRtn?r: I 




TTwr^- 


iiNW cIt^IN^M dNl^'^T 

qrw ^ 


r, srdkTRTT 5 ^ 
^ f.T?=^ir^ 
nnt 


N^ Kl^d ^ 

VO 

f^rrr# ciw I 3 t^ 


r: I 


II 33311 ’ I 




(^.^.Y.33) ' WTR: 


5 Fcn:: ’ 
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J 


I 


^1 3T^ 

^TTRTTvr ^n:^ mtm \ 


^c^c^^PTT- 





^ ^ ^f^T- 

wmm ^ftw; MWnrt 


^>srrf4'|rA|Hc(A|ir4HHt ^^5:1% I crf^ 
I Rwm ^urt’ 


N C 

*s c c ■*s r 


I ^ ^ 


r, ^5FT%?R- 

' cs 
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mm 


‘ JTc^ qW^JT f^'#f+vi r 


II II ' 


qW: ^qr'-qqiqHNi^q ^'q K fq 'i^q 1 4) cq 4fq I 
^ fq^sr: I qw — dfq^ii'qfq 

«rTOf^ ^TTSFPT, q-qlqwfq" 4^:, qiWT^TqW 5rfdW- 

'N-' ^ CN 

qnr4tcqKqftr% i ^^qwqr; ^qwmr 3rcq-^qqq'4 'ffw 

fnstiR?4q- m (ttt. -r. 5:v) ?3TTqn%- 

fqfeqR ^ ^^q^dq i ^ fqfqlw- 
q^^iq^q d^q^id qj^, Pq^cq-^iqfq ^qr^-f^crf^rd' 
sq^wqfwr; =q ?Fr% qqqdfdTd^iid ^qi^qw- 
f^Scq^^qi'd" 41 dd: -tf'H q*! q I'M d I q 41 q^TqV 

f%dw: qqKdlq ^ qf^nrif^; ^ 5 dfq^iMidldt 
dtdT^RTHft fd'qj-qd ; m: "^dTrl ^Pd dsT ^ =^, dFT 
^:, jrsrrdlqq'^dqrdd 1 fqpqp^m^'-qr- 

Ri^4dTd^M' q’tTFrq', qdW^Tdid^^TqrqqqT^frwdft' ; 
Pd^c4-qiPqd4^ dlqplcqq^; m: d^T^RIW ^qqcdM- 
I d’ =d‘ dT«r^T4tcqffFni«i fqjqrRqq^li#- 
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o 


=^ i^cj ^Q tTf ^hd H 'I’d ^ ^ 

V 3 ^ NO 'O 

c[\ ^d ■H ^1 'f-'M Id d *^6^) cd I JM ■y '4 d rd I | ^ ; 

^ %, 5^: 5pTciWnTFK’iTf’T% 

m: 1 dK?R=^^RT^ ^'t'TTWR (^. W[. '^) ^fer: — 


' ^Tc^SPHT I 

TTcrt^rqi:^ ^ fTFiTWRf f^^srr: 1 1 'i o 1 1 
^'i|?c{|t=r ^ dlfc^=f cR^ I 

^ ^5FRi f^: 'TT II 'm II ' 



dHlIdl — 


wqr ?lTf|qcF^ t t f^RTT: 

VO 

II II ’ I 

c 

^^q-f^: I ^rfwfk; i ^Fft^rrm^TmT: i 

NO 

' iHISdlHidldd I 

^ i n ^ 1 1 ’ 

1% I 

qr^OT^'^mr: i fqns^^nw qTTpqq 

NO O 

5Rftw% qi3Tqrw^TO> q fqqw wrt ^ =% i 

snftqqiWT^ fqqqq wicqRf i 
^ftqf^q%fqtfqtqqq^ qq^qq^Tw i srt vrsf ‘fqqqqqq 
fqqwq ' (q?3. q. ^ qqq i qq qtw: 


wwnf^^nr- 

' ^qflTTt^ ft’^sTRTTgft wr 1 1 x 1 1 ’ 

1% I 

' 3r^ ^ -H Ih Al1 •< I oil =< P:^ Id : I 

, ^ ^SJmW'T SIT^W 1 1 S 1 1 

srf^^ ^R’T^'tanR^TFr: i 

^ Trrt^ ■^tr^TWJT n 1 1 

#3r: ?j1%: TI%RTf%T I 

^ 1 1 ^ 1 1 
^sr: TTW#^ ^ 1 

sfWPT iiYi I ’ ^ 1 

5?l'<':2TT&TTRqf<^^ l^d <l'^<’HHrMMr^^dl I ^raWR^tTRT: 
^^HR(4iqT 3TT^W^ pf^'^iq r; 9rR^^W JWr^TRT- 
m^m\ t^RTW ^rgnwrr m ^ i 

. . o 

TO^rr^^^^^TTwnfq' 

' tr- ttr TT^nwri ^snft^: I 

•* vD 

^STR RRTR- 1 1 ^ 1 1 

VO C N ^ 

wr f^rfwrRTRT ^RRfr ^rferfeR i 

VO 

f?rf%^' fef tr; ^ THT^TWr II ^ II 

'O VO VO ' 
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NO 

IRJ ^ cTcT^ q^ 1 1 Y 1 1 

VO 'N 

cTRt^ f?rd^ JTT^ ff^ ^ \ 

^ 1 1 q K 1 1 ’ 

^ r 


fkf^sr:, dWr I ^f^- 

^sr: I tcFrra3Rft%?5 ^WR^wqcqr^- 

'y,<ttH5,cMk't>cqi-^-q I ^ 

fH«ldd, ^rft^TT^T I ^ ^THtd li^MdM^^, TRFTT- 

^ %r; ^>r|^?TT 5ra^ ^nrst^r s^^rr- 
1w ^Fr% ^RTTT^lWr d1 '51 «l ’■srffT^T 4U| I^WTcT, ^fftWT 
^T^t^TT'^WT#: I ^nW^TTWtW^sr: I 

(^. 

t^’^ilfid+i I TT^^SRqr^Q'Mcdid 

*N CO -O ’N 

cflwsiw q'l^diww ^ %r, 

cTTY^ffl^iPT Sjd1'=M'<-rddc4':=(JTf^^rii<'m^:- 

' 3Tq^^TTf%^fft^ 5Rftq^'l"d I 

CRT ?:#! fw#TWTTWr?arfeTr: 1 1 ’ 

nJ >0 

('T^. I 
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^ ^^TT^TTSPr- 

srrSTFTJT ; d^q^lK oqffcR^T^W#- 

I ^TtWRW =( WMi^|^c=i ^[f^; ^W— 



(^. % % <^<1) 
^ifd ' 

(^. % <1^) '^Rfe' ^“tWcTlfw’ (W. 

^.) ’ (fw. 

\9) ‘?llc4l ^ ^)4 mn1 : ’ (?#. *1. *1. =:) ^ I 

^ crT^¥RW I IwT^^rnrf^- 

^ C\. N *\ 

^ ^ (f. ■^. V. «iy) I 

q^RT^TirfR^ 


‘ S|k+^dTdM«ri^ R ^spcrqiid JRT I 

sTTRwf ^ ?n% qriTT^ ^r^: 1 1 ’ 

(^- \R) ^ I 

d I m I r^ld MfTO: ^^TWTSRc^- 
'JfTFr JTSTFTW, 

‘ ^MKd 5 JTFW ^ ' #r to: I 

^w^TFnrot to: tfrf^T%TTO i TOft^ 

'd<^c=l'ti||?IMd>f^Sdcdd ?1M+nid^4cdld I WFTT- 
t^TO^R'^' qnrsqi^: qnRTT ^T Wm\ STO’ 

(^. V. ^ ?jt: I ?R5 TOWTTOfTTOJT 

mV^ TTTOWrftJTTTOTOT Wm ¥^ftnW R ^ 
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VO 

I ^ TTcfct,| <u[ 

1 ^ ^TFWTfM d ^ ^ ^ 

^ 1 — 3rf%?n^^:, 

3rifR5^, ^Fm':, ^ffw, ^t^T^FR^,^:, 

^ oJRfRRT I ^ ^sft" 

^rprlR^wf: I ^ ^ f'l f^d ^Fft 

^sf^?rr#sT ^ftrq-’ (to. ^o) I 

‘ ^ ^ W3[f^ ’ (to. ^. ^. R. 5.) 

‘ f^iFrt ?{W9PTT: I 

^ftro =^TFT ^Rlfnr ^rfFTT TO ’TORT 1 1 ’ 

(to. ’T. T>>* ^) 

‘^rt f^T%f ^rqt tof sEftrro, ' 
(t.^. :^. ■:^. <^) ; ‘cm MTOTf%R^%’(^. 

f^RFRFT m% TO I 

^ % ^'TOTOft% TO'R ^ ^ TO# 1 1 ’ 

" (^. ^. *1. ^. =;) 

‘ 3T TT#" F ^ ^ ' (f. ^. *1. V. 

o ) TOT^tTOR^^rfrotTf^^ TOTOTRt^- 

TOft^nf^ I ## f'^ i W cM \x\ ^ TO^ft^ TO, 

I dfMd r^r#TO ^TOt fesR fTOt ^ 5^T- 
TOTOT^^TOR^^fRTOR I ^cTfe^n^nFFFftRR 

(^. ^. «!. % y) sr'TOTOTO:, '^TOT 
^rK'^4T^An<ii#'^n4H|i^n TOTTOTO ' (^. ^. Y. «^. ) 

I ^ qd+1 1’l^^H Id iM’-d fq<^^f4dT<f# 
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1 ^ ^ ^T444 fkt ^rra5r 

Wt^sq- gqc#' (w. 'IV. ^ I 


c| itfqcrfrr^cqq^-q — 

C SD N 


‘ qirssnTwnr jrt q% i 

V3 -S 


fqUdlfdiiiqM’-^ I 

N 

5qna^T%f^q^5rfdw# ' ii iii% i 
5§[^rds^ — ' mfk^ #T?r# ’ (w. 

'^- 'i^.) 1% I sTRssr^rorm I 




‘ ^4’-H=tdM< cqq^ 44 ^M4lkt>d I 
f4qcq4^+l^‘td<:4 II ’ 

(W. K. i^) 1% I 


qTT ^:, fqq’^iP^iiN'Ji ws^wf^sTra; i 

pTcq^qq tfSTKf q|fqqftildH I 

3r4Tnfq4=5 qrM^qndf^^qt'sqd, m^- 

4PTR?rT^ I 3R 5 tf : "^Iwissr:, S^ft ^IFTT- 

qTTfq^ i ^r 

3T?l'Tfq[q'[q'^T7:5!TqriT^ df^q^: I df| dd^inTd^- 

¥iwd^ d^rdd^RPd 

^ ^4 4d fd'P^ 4?q'qTqTd’ I WFm 

O C 'N 'O 

c4^ JTRstq- 4mT qf^t4TfW4ktspT 5r%4^sr^# 
f^^4|Pd4d4>^4 qf4wt% %r, ' q^ 
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'ifi'SRrfw 


> ^ VO 


^ I 


Ptw: ^SFrfiT% %, fFT: I 

fgi^sf ff ^RfH=idw, i 

I ^^TlfirdfsFt ^ 'TPTR: I ff 

f^m ^TRSiPFfRSSf =t% 1 dT^Rn^^^l^5lirdd1 
fd ■dl'lfd'^Ad I d ifddT c=RFC®S[W dMH 
f?rf#: 5rR5srw ^ ^fM^r f^Tf#:, dd=iid<f|^^- 

I 3T^ ^ 

tfi^ I ?r 7 ^ riTT^ ^^tlRT^^'tsfq' ?r ?TF 1 W»T I 
?r«rT f| — ^fwnTF^ f% ^ d^qf^TTFR^r ? 

R^:, N cd d M 1 Pd % 4 ?qR I ^ feftq:. 


MMdP^t : I ^ =q WT, f^^- 

qRRTd’ I ^ ^:, fq^rrwRW 

•N 

MiqipTO^R I ‘ ^ q ’ (q^3. =:) 

Pdddd^fqfd ' f^sr: I sidH^d'qrqfddd Ml ^d'^- 


qqrqq i q ^ 
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(5- ^■) ^ 

VD 'N.'^ N 

TTRTf^ ^ ^ ^FTWTW ^ 

?iT?T?rT?^TTFr#t^ I 3r«ft^ <®sr- 

5r%^ ¥R Mfiriw i t^, 

srf^srFT I ^ fr^FRfwTT ^fnf^^fFwr^^^rwr 
f^tf5Tf^#FFTtf?n^sn-wff snrst^T f^sirt, ^ 
srf^s^ 1 fk^ ^MTFTT ^^Fnrf^wnr 

w^ Trf% ^?n?r? ?iMiFi< =T^JFrT^rrc^5K^^- 

VD N 

wr^PT^r ^ %r ; ^Eni3Frr^(=iid i 5ii%^sR75rR®sr- 

I 1^ iii f^'^^Tc^fd ^TfrrH : 

f% cR^SFT FTTcT? ’ 

•n ^ C\ C 

(w. o ) ^s^mr: ^>5# ^ % ; srrwF^ 

t|PsiA| I ^ 

tfTFTlW?^ ; 5 WFFm^n^ft#^ l tr^r^- 

^^3=^ STTf- 

' ^ ^ ^TGdwRr^fq- ^ i 

WFr^r^T^T^w. 1 1 =; n ' i 

^^nwrsFf^ crT^frnr?^ srsrFFwqwr i 
>4 J^ 'll *1 li^l 41 ^ °M=ir^acql|Mti'4^c=l^^ I 

3TT^w?r?n[^«r^rf^i57T tw^FTPrr wrwrsFF^ ^- 
W[^ wf|cft 

C so 

4 
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'O 

’ (f. Y. V. ^ I 

' spTTpTc^^^irfi^ I 

srr^rr^TT^ ^ttwTf¥^; ii 
t^FWi^R ^ I 
^FqTTcWTT^fefi^i^^^ II 

c so O VO ^ 

3r?rfq^T?rfw^^: I 

^ y ^^fTTiSdi rn^al q q pfl t|' 1 1 

so 

iTfq- I 

sTsqr^frT^^Tc^ i 

"N 

jftqcTWR q^s^q-^n 1 1 ’ 

(^. ?ft. <\^. ^ I 

I 5^qw fTFT- 

^snrfiT^#: I ^JTRTRTTfq' ^rFRTTSRW ^rf^Rlfd’- 

•o C 

^rfe^r — ' gRT^ ^ WT% f?r^ s^tr'^r : ’ {^. 
q. ^.) ^d’^: I ' srsq-TcTRl^l ifsRm ^ 
(q^. R. ^ 'd' I jrR^iic^- 
^RTBiSIFRI ^ I 

‘ ^ f%f%T f%d?dTOT: ^f^^dl : -H^dP-siqi: I 

q^dpR ^^RRd^q ,...j^.;j ^RT: I T 
(^. m. ^T. Y^. I^k) 


I 
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W ^ ftrsqg'; I 

cTKw ^ ^nwf^TWt i 5r% 

c > >0 

^Tft'F5TTTO, r<S<^*’^i|W- 

sr%¥nw I 

^:^-?5^2TWK?r^ f^^TFTt MTd'^ I 
^ idk+ir^-=f>^ ^rrmf^ i 

^TRFT^^ I fTTTO 

'O 

stIwRT: 5^TWTi%^rRTilT- 
^fTFTFW ^ 1 ^HFTTSPFFft^n^ 5 

^ ^ ^PTTrFf^^rs^ 

G N 

i ^ ^ ^fw:- 
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' I 

|;¥rsft ^W^TIWFT: II ’ 

(W. R!;. ^0 5.) ^ I 

sf^ftsfq- — 

vD 

' Ti^: JrpnfsT I 

cT^TTf ^ g|Ecp-cTT 1 1 ’ 

(^. ^y) ^ I 


^RFTT ^m: ^PTPT 




sr%^; 


JRT5FT ^ I I 

qxR^ II 


^^^IRT TT^T^T^t T^TTclTOTFTr^: 1 1 

'H M Ji'M fd ^^rk=i f^ f^TjirRr 1 1 

oll^rlMJH^i^AlM 5Rr§T% m I 

iffe; m 1 1 ' 

(^. ^. :^=;. Ycr — 


m. ^ 


^T^FTT^irWWR' 
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fW ?R^ ’ (f. Y. Y- k) I 

=l(F4ir+^l 

‘ TO^TT fsf^ sft^ ^ I 

•hHi’II <r^l'oW41 'Jl’‘'Hf=l ’ll nil’ll II 

'4'd4’-M«b <V 5ft^ I ^t; II 

5?f^^=JTT3^ cJRFc^ fP^RTT ^ I 

f^iw ?rRfW ?rtf^ ^l-=5Zfd II ’ 

(^. 3 . o — ^ I 

?rFriT, ^ srm^ ^twt: 1 

^ G 

^ > £1 Cl—L 
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■o 


^ ii-^Ai ird miter: i 
tetqrtewTT tr^iRte f^rwr: 1 1 
sTRrrrmrt#^: i 

^Fi^te# WIW^^teT^T 1 1 ' 

(^. Tft. =; — ^ I 


gr sn^T m^rrmif : i ?nte te" ^^jrpjtejPTFr 
qftete WKf%: 1 smm ?i i m 

^ ’TT^dtr^: +dl °5T^WFR>^ I 

^'rfe' =1 <’-dl c-^ d I ^—31 H <.fd I 

3TTO^ q’TteFRFRri I 

I ftmiwRmw ? ^Tir^^^teHite' ; 

>0 > C\ > S, ' 

f% 5 ^#5tet: ^PT 1^ SRTfm’T 

cqrfte#: I Wlte^ — 


' w ^srtei Jite wfrm I 

•N 

^^teteq’ # ^TteTl% 5^te; 1 1 
sr^ rRTT dlH<HpT I 

wHt te>5f 1 1 

sp^^stepmrte mi i 

^TPnfil ^Ttte H rd^y ^: II 

3Id't’pqTifd%>(l’-d( ^^'dM^'Hi'idT: I 
5mdT: ^PT^ftm rcte i i ’ 

so so 

(^. — <\‘i^) ^\ 

Hdd ^d'j|’-+i't)K'Jkq'H';i^d mfd', d^ 5^: sinf^-dd^I— 
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PFPrt# ^T#TTf¥sr^;#^ \ \ 

^ ^ sfvpf =^ ^?^?rr: I 
wnwKtt^ srfswrs^T^w: 1 1 

WRi fl’W: ^<H I PTnPTFT I 

^ C\ •\ VO 'N 

^frf^ II 

3115^ 41Pipim^i to ^r^^r\ \ 

PTW^ ^ PFc^lW 1 1 ' 

> 

(^. Tft. cj^ — ■:^o) ^ I 


iff^T-aHT 5 ¥Tcrw I ^jRwf ^^ftOTsqrt 
‘ m tF^TPTFPTTOt 1 

C VO 

^rt^: PTf^R ^ I 

'^ VO '^ 

^4Pl=(ci| fd'KSfa 11 

VO c 

^rffew^rmpf i 

VO -N 

3T^ ^^=5^ =^ II 

C VO >o C 

^rf^TPT?^ WFTFRT <,a=i ^ I 
^^"Hccl'ld TTf^ =^^11 

3Tf^ W ^ =^ ftqw I 

^ cT?^ sr^rf^ ^ 1 1 

C\ C O VO 

VO 

WR m ^TRRR 1 1 ' 

(^. Tft. av ^ I 
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m 




O '^ 

1 5T^ I ^ ^nwqwf^sr 

^mRr5R% dcR'¥M^?PFr I mj ‘ 5rircH^m=^; ’ 
^1% I TR R=l-'d'^=l?M<r=|-dKR ; WWTP 

xf fpx(r<'JiRP ; 3T^ P wwTPt P^PWWPfR I PWP , WWW 
P^PTPPPWTPPRTP I PPT P^ WRW PPPrfppcPPliTP- 
s^SFPfp PPtPPW^ KP P =h I <+ 1 P’htPTP^ PfWP- 
PTWPT PcPWR, PPT PTPfTRWP fpPTRPPcPSfp 

Pt^TWPPPRPcWTTPffW PR qPPT§:TPP^PpqTrPW- 
PPTP^ 'iOdfdPcllRcIcPpr PR Pfe^pfp ; PTPRT 
^PTPPRT P%r ^iRPRPfR; WWPRTPT I PT W Pf- 
WtppPTPTPtPPRP, P^ P^PPPfR^PRI^PTTPPTP, PlfP 
WRTR^!Rf?RfprTPPTP I PPT Wlfp PtinfR^Wlfp 

P 5 pfpTTPTP PtPt PRpd^M- 
PP, PPP I PfWPT P PTPPT fpfpPT, WtpPTPPT WTR- 
PTPPT P^PTPPT ^ I PP WPT PPT Pt P fPRfR PPT PT 
^^pfpT PR PPPTpfp^Pl'PtRfpfp^ WtpPTPPT I 
PRTR RTpfPPPWRRTRfWPcPP I PPT fp- 

VO > V. 

‘ Wt RfRP PtPP WtW PWPTP RP ptppTP I ’ 

> o *\ >. 

(ttpt. vr ) 

^P'lfpPT PfPT PTpft%: PW^ I 


' ^Rff^'PPPPt TTPt PTP Pp: R: I ’ 

(ttpt. V <t) 
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^cqrfeTT 5rc3|Ti < ^ I cTR^nfr TFTFT 'Tf^iW- 

f^rd^Tf^n^jTmr wm\^: w^tfrk: 

; ftnr TOW^FWFT ? ff hW'C 

■H ^ I ill’ll I s(|-^i srr^^^rra^- 

WTW ^FWTWnTT: ^rwt I #Tft- 

^ 1 tt^ ^■'(r^wfl<;i I kiA iim 

' fqfw^ l^r^ 

•o 

^>scw=f^> 1^: 1 

^ Wt^^TTRJSrfw 11 ’ 1%; 
^rt^^Tfeftwd w. 1 

^ 11’^=^ 11 

i f^sn, w^- 

S^qT5T# 1 ^ ff 

5r^^clW<?l(f'T Tf^W^^SWTFTt^ WR 1 ^TWTft' 
TI6^i|li^Kil^<=ll’-^r^H'lHHI>i:=l+t 1 ^ '^T^RWrfrFS': 
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5r%^sq- q-Tsrfw^ 

fw^iwqf^ I cRW# I 

f q-f^ M I i^l I oq-^ H -^qr ^iTWFft^- 

3TRW^-' TTf 

^TJTT^T^^TFTcIW^WTt ^^FTT ^TTT^^- 

^^TTrrR^TTTlfer: ^TWn^t qf^c^T^ 

R^H Rq R^'y■Flt 5r^fe: ' I snwf^ 
^TWT^TFT 7T I ^qr ^ ^^:- 

' ^TFR-Twr 5Rwr 5T ^mr ^ ’ (^5. 

1- "R* "RR) I 


o c > 

snwojt ^f^^t^TcTTFcncTT 1 1 ’ 

' sTsftw t^snfw^^rnr^^: 1 

9l^dr=l> ^T?n% ^ 'TT^T# ^T^TT II ’ ^ ^ I 


' *1 1 « ^ I'Tfiid'b <?| I ^ !^i ^1 >11 <:^^ r^i T'^ ’i M d '-d : TT^ cf ^IK- 

w^m R ' (m. ^ =5^>rT sr^jtw 1 3r^^z7^RJRFf 

fc|bU|^<|ul ffRTWft^^^ I ^TR^TTRTJRT ^TW^T I 
f^RT^ 2^: JT^sq-TTRtsfq- ^^TgFTR^ 

f^T ?r ^ I ^TffFT 

^ Cv VS VD 

5RW ^ I 3T7W^ ^nf^RFTFTT: 

5?r^ rlfl^ccj 1 r+^ f^ r| ^cj | ^^TT ^^RPtf^T STg^JR- 

' 3T^ 3R1W 

SR^RWtWFRT ^ ^ I 
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^PT^ t 5?R^ q1% II 
3Tf%?rRR^ ^^['41: 

tjtrr: Mp'^d^’-'H <41*11: I 


drs-vd’-'M'Hidi: 'Tfrqi^ wr 

C\ 

3pt#^ ^ftiPTHI JT^TFSP: 1 1 
srf^^rFTt ^STT ^^FTT 

^ i:Pifwjrf% I 

ilc'=pt%jft ^ Sldciqf-i5 TFTT- 

^FW^TT 

FF5T=5iTr i 

/V c\ 

F ^ ^t?FR TT fwf% 11 ’ 

(^. 7. ■). vs-v) 


>0 'N 

' ^rrfFFt ^ i 

d<^=i Ki^i : qr# ^fRr?Fft% ^rf^: 1 1 

^twtft: ^^mrj ^jFFqnrwr^ i 

5i1% 1 1 

^Tt%^%RTq=dT*TT dMlH^d'dcl'iil'H I 
sJTWRTf^W WSft F 1 1 

o 

#irn?Tf^^ f?Ftwt wjF I 

■o VD ^ 

fdC'H’drd'^sft STTcRTTF II 
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V 3 

^ IT^'^q' f^^TT^T^: 1 1 ’ 

(^r. Jft. '^. V:^-'^) I 

i^ll^<?l=ll?r^TnTT ^rf^FT^^T 1 5=lct4)^<eM'1^ 

f'T^rfq' 5^^ ^ = 5 ^ 9 ?^: 

cpssTs^TTt q3f% I 

^:5ft?RTf^ ^ q' ^rmiTT- 

o ■o o o c\ 

^5(T^r?r# sir^ =^+r<l%' 

^5RrifiiT?=^Htw I t^^TW'^WTc^wsrR- 

^1wFmwii%^TcT fM^srr 1 ^r- 

^ 

'jf^TT — - l<^ 5rTl>^T '^RT ^I'bl- 

5Tfem 5r%WT: ’ (W. WT. 'I. <1 ) l1% I ' ^ ^ 
^^STOTfr^T: ' ’ (t. 

R- r) mm 5rTfcR%f% ffiTftJrr: 

Fpsjtf #fR- 1 ' fiil'Cm: 5r^q%TnTf^T^5fq- ^f^- 

^^cirifcr^T ^ = 5 ®?^ 

srsjTTTSqw WTRRf% I TO?FrH' fgf^sf 

VD 

I y OKW wU^^TT I ^'tTr^S^r^RT^T^- 
m t^FFT^=5rW^FTTf^ ^T: mm^ I 

1 ^q'^sinq' w#'?# srRirf% 1 
q-TOSTTcf q" WRR?rTWWV«Tff^ #qT3[qf% I 

o >0 i 


[-^ ff H I fgf^^'crqTrTF^TWJrf^aFT 

"v . 'ON 


mm ^ 
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wl%?nT I 3#Trwr^ ^rWr 

c|<l^|rci4| 1 tp^ttstr ^ 5rm ^ qw^: i qfto 

JTFrqn’ artiTTW^q I qWTFiT srfq S^^^> 6 =j' 

q- ^ W I ^q'Wfs^-3fei^=q q- fq^ I 

3rfq q 5 1 srq- fro- 

' q i ^1 w q'^q f^ - j-h <? i h i q q 'J' ji i 4 ^d1 ii 
^ ^q^q’qpq'it qr^sfq m it 
q’ fqq35% jt: 5^7^ i 

tTFqqrRW qw f+qvqiqfqi^qq 1 1 ’ ?% i 

=q TprT??Ft q^tq’ wqp^rwftir#, qqr ' q 
f^iqioqqf q^q’' 'sr^^ftrlqW qwMW' 

^cqqqrqqR^^rs:^ i qqwt ?nw%q^wr?qTq^ i 

‘ qWcqqfe; fWq fqSTT^ 

q^wrfqq ^ i 

q ift^; II (qi.) 

sicq^dqf^qt tfr t|t qTcq’^fqq^; i 
^wqtw5i q^ Mtq# 1 1 ’ wfe i 

qiM^ ^iT^ir ^tqrqqqq qfqrfqsqq q^ wrsrprq, 
qqrfq qfq fq^srfq qqqfqtq ^ srrm^wqq ^^qqfq 
TFTTsrFTW qfqqsr: i qwiwfqFq ^ t^r^nnW- 

NO 
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>0 

TOT^rt ^ Jr=l I i-H ^?rrr«TdT- 

C\ VO o 

«r^ftRn[#rt f?r:^ 

^oC^ C\ C\ VO 

fwUT ^ ftTs^PRT- 

VD 'N c\ c\ 

Trf^«rM^=^ ^TOTFTf^ f^iwf^Txr^- 

o cs 

qp#%r^: 'TPcg^ ^ ’ 

^ ^ I M'WkW ^ •dwrf^ f^T^cTT I TOftsfq- -d^: 
T^fwrt: Trrt qft ^TT^r Jr^TFrfsr^ ww ? 

^TlT#t^ ?TRr:^ =q' T^% 1 1 ’ 

3Rft I 

sn^- 

' SITTRW^ I 

f^iwft TJ^ 1 1 ' 

(^. -^o. Y^) 

' m m ttit^^^pht i 

JTT 1 1 

o 

T5r^5JTT ^ ^ 5^?ft ii ’ 

(^. w\. ^z;. 'lia) I 

d ^ d hI ■+ i^l l<-^ 4 ^ H M M J^ r+H H M K^ c^ H Jrfd^fTra'- 
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f^dfsR^T^ I 

3f^ 1^ FTW- 

‘ ^ft^F^TWrr ^31^: WFW^T^PRTfr ^ I , 
tprew WFf ^rrw n '(^. i 

qr 5 ttftwfftt, ^tftt to?- 

15^=1 1 rH 1 rq qf^fe-q; I 3T^: ^T^PIT^^- 

2TW m: I W ^PPTRT: m: WIcFft^^TT 

Tppfrsfqr I ^ ^ c^i'So^ H UN r<^TJi Tpft tf^ 

sriwr^^^ ^ ^fpft^TPft |:#TT^: Fm 1 f% ^ ^- 
j:|^ -:^ f^ - M n<.q Rl| 5^ I 

^ wm ^ 

^^'<1 

TR" (f- H- I qj: 'PT^lf^- 

^q": ^nf^TWTS^- 

c NO '\ 

Wrf^RW qrw, ^ I ' spqWfTSfW 

qr^wq^w 3 t^ qr^ftqq; ’ (f. % K- ^.) ^ 

'qw q?q% qw ■s*pfrf^’ (f- 3- !<• ^) 

^^qcRWrqFT I FFlcn’^ftqPTSqq^lf 

^ijrqfqfr's^ ^?5#: 'tTs^ Hcilq^, 

aR'srr# 5 5 rW, ctt^ ^ 4 Pq q qt^f^srary k^i + < q- 

■qr^qoqf^^^T^ I ' cTWr^ft" 'FSq' 

wm fwrfn%' (f. % k.. ^.) ^ct^ri^TfrqTT i 
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' ^ ^ Tft^cr ^ ^jrj^ ‘ I 

(^. jft. <^V. 


I ^m?lT^^sfq--'5RTTW5r^%^ft^T ’ 

srspTwt ^rFT ^ f% % frFnr i 

\w^rr{ ^ i 

^TWt ^=(cri^^MJH4 =^11’ 

(w. Tfr. 'lY. <iv9) 
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c\ 

Tsmm 1 1 ' 

(^. ?ft. ^Y. <^o) 

‘ qTf% ^ I ' 

(^ft. =^ I 

^ I ^ ^ft^- 

f^^nnTTlw^ ^T°rf^ I ?i't«i ^41 ^r% -y M 'Ji N d i 

' ^#5TT^ 5RniT 1 

^q-^cT^f^rar^ ii ’ 

'N C VO 

(^. 7ft. ^Y. ‘i'l) 1 

fkWTciW ^TTW, WT- 

VO ' VO 

TnT^rTOT'jpT I WcTfT^ rlWT^W I '3MI4H€rf=blR- 

VO >» C\ ^ 

^ 3T^W 1 m ?rTf^Rt 7ft71T^^n#T 

^c5T)WT- 

' Frr??rf^ i ’ ^ i 

d H K7^ t=l 4 I ^ T<=h I -hI M cd I ^ I dd" 

3TTc7Kt^Rt7zrTr 1 sTd' «r%;- 

5 
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■o 

?r TTW 

N5 NO C\ \» 

f^Tsriifw WF# I ^nfT ^^mz- 

I ^rtcT^t^ gr^^riftfTnsr cnftwif^rt^T 

c\ c o o 

^f|1%y^d’H't)C'Q^ ^cTWFT I 

dP^^Tl cT’ft^'pTTfkW ^Tc^TT^^ff I 

^T^:- 

' aiHk'H^k+J’HNH tf^RT^W ^«rr I 

sr^spiTf^^'K'Ji ^Tfkrm’^Mtw i 

'fl’icil'H II 

•s 

"H I ^ ^ I ^ ^ I 

t^nt^rf^wR 'ft^RFr 1 1 

w{^ Tr MTt^dm^ I 

31TTkrwft^ ^ 'ftRcFFT II 

^ 

3n^sTKT^ f^xUr^AiTfd 'Tt^kfHP 1 1 ’ 

(^. ^T. -^Y. ^ I 

STR^T TFT dW STRFFT^ftdrK:, ^ 

=dT^ WTFPRRfw d^ I dtd fd^TOPd^- 
df^RTPFFfr; fd^q'd^ I 


WdT^il spared dftek 


■5f)4-| uf fd^^^dd" I dd 
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I 31-q- ^ |W^?T5T- 

t?qTf5[fw|qr^rFrw i 

Hd'=''Jl nil’ll I : — ^ ■Hc?ri'=h<2*J||'Hl^dlH^I’J|i 5^- 

fw TFTt^wt: I TFlii^ ^ 

'^,^'41+11^ — ' ^<9M^i 4Y TFT: ’ (^. \3), ' |:WT^?nftt^; 

( ^. ^ ) ’ I H’IM^'M-hM 'pn^'d^df^- 

1%^; ' m I cTS^ 

^BTRTWm^ ^RKfw WTTP I SRf: ^ TFrfHrf 

o ^ o 

^Fd% I JITT ^Hd'^dd ^NiJd ‘ -^n^dl 

^'^'41: ' ■^, ^ cR^ ^d^hld-Hd 5FiwPTl% ^TR'^RRW 
TPft TT^^sfq- 5^ if< <1 vri| ii 

tN' I f^Tf# ^ ^ ^’TfF^dldl^ 

5Rft^ I ?r«rT ^I'fd wld ^i!=^srci|i|:, ' ffW ^ 

t TTT w I ^=5^ ^^ ^o znviTfe’i ^ 

f^r^TRfq^ WPT I ^ =^ ?Tf ^ wf# i m: 

^ tw: ^ I 2RT TOt ^IW 51%^ 

FT ^^cildd Wr^ ^TWT i;:1%F FtPtF FTFW 
fFrf Wt^fF I 3TF T[F ?F^- 


' srrWT FFTcFFtSFto FdHI-HfM F FFT I 

c\ 

3n?f#F^ FFTFt ^ FTSTF: I T I 

cR5RiTT F TTfTRfl ^iqP-d- 



•v 
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‘ ^ ^ ^ f?RTW: I 

m ^r^RTF^TW 1 1 ’ 

•O -N O ON 

^ I 

m\ ff 5rrte; ^ 5 ^ -ri-ifciTssPd, tft ^- 


d^;- 

' wfrps^^ 5^ d-itoP-d tTFRT: I 

d" TTMM^dfd-oyjPrl dFT 'Mcdci : tl' I 

d =d J'RFTN 'TrdrrTFT dddcf; I d =d did: ^cdTd^d- 
' f^rrrl dT!J dl=t><dd, TRWOT ' (d- d. 5:) 
ffd I dfddt ^TTdW ddT cisHd-m ^dd- 

ddTTRTr: 5^ Sld^ I d’dT 9Tfd1d^ WTddd W-HfH 
MIMirdddd I m: Mi^dldT^^dfdTdd ddt^fd' I ffed 
^Id'Md) d d)dd dTdfdd%; cd^[d’^dfd^sfT 
fdd^ I ^TW d1t(ird's>d)l'J|4f'^dT, ddddTdTddfddpEjrf ( 
ddT WtddTdTT^td ?d^Vddd ddlTd, ddT 9dd#d 
d^dd^dTf^ ddtd? Tid dtdTdncfddfdTpr ddT^- 
d#dr I difed rnddcT: Wdsrrfddvd ddT 
rddd d, ddT | : Pd cd M (d 4) P I 'b'^d^Pg cd n d 'tol d^sfd 
fdd^ I d =d dd dT^^lfddl^dnTdTdTd ^ fd^f'fdd :- 

' ^t!d<l^t ^ dPft fWs^ dWdTd ^ 1 1 ’ 

‘ snd^sf^j'dddMPrd dTtS^dtsf^ d^ W I ' 
(d. dt. «iY. <^ic) Wfd I 
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joqi^ ijferr ^TTWr: 

^ ^JTfeFrt JoqTTr^^rfsJT 

I ^v|-4rTr^T<orfq- 

^^FTc^ft^TfTTO I 5 jftqTVij m ^ r^ +1 4^K<?I I t>'^'Jf^^ H 

^sp^TRHR^ f^=ri%?PT I 3i!^K^i^fcU|cc| Md^'3<fV; 
^j^^^TTRW — ‘=h^?wrf^ ’ (y. 

\3 ) ^ ^FTRf ^ fT%Tc^T=5^W^, 1^’^, f^«f 

I d <^ k<a d ^^TTriftf^r^f t i 

' 5rMt% tiI^tt i 

VD > 

(#. <\. Y<\) \ 

^ f=l r^d cq I ^=1 (+i Rf 

^ ^ ^ ^ ^ I 1 H I M ^1 1 c^ I I ^ I ci^ I 

fTw 5<it I ^ zfrf^tscq^JT 

-^cM^'d^di THT, ^ 4<?i|lfef^fiF=^fr d'^Nq 

I 4 <?ii I k^ I ^ ‘ sr^ ^- 

^f^:’ wf^tWRT ' ’ Wf^- 

ITTWrSFTTf^T 'dl c| r^ ^:^^ d ^ (f<W=^H't^dT iPTf^^- 
^#TrRWf Trividqitidllddd- 

I ?R WFRTT: W^dWdT:, ^ =t^ dJ: ^ 
3F«Tftr^ WFt; ^^RTTwmr #r =t^; 

crftr^c#TPT?Rn^ Trf^^iw^RR^q' i 


O 

I ^ ^ ^fm:- 

‘ srir ^ ^jfiR # f^Rf%cPRsr: i 
^ TT^WFTT: W ^ 1 1 ' 

(^- ^- <^5.- H-) 

‘ ^ SFTTIr ^Tfl^Ri ^ ^spTf^ TT I 

srrf^’TTf^r MAiidi% ^ ^ 1 1 

^jWr JTRrr ^TOTRTT: I 

snTRTT: Ti'y,^< w: Wf 11 ' 

(w. <i5.. y:^) 

' W ^HR: Wft^ 1 

cTTOT: jw ^ 1 1 ’ 

{^. R. '!§.. Y5.) ^ I 
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'O 

^ ¥f|r^3R fTff TlWrT T^ ^ RT: ’ (f. V r) 
^ I ^^RR % I 

m^f^ ^r^rd \ ^ ^ ?RnTRTT- 

I m ^ ^ptsTTRW: WR^ 

RRTFTRT I ^ IfTRt I R: 

^Mcrf^: ^FTlRTfR — ' RRT ^ ^ RTR RtW 
^ RRR ^ ^ ^ WfcRT ’ (^. I 

' pRtRTRf^^rnRq’ fw i^RRT^rrfw i 
TRT#f^ 5^ R qR: RRlt f^TRT; II vs^ ||’ 

^ I 


^RRR ^fR, 5l^fq<t TO^RR^tTFRc^ Rf^- 
qTORR%:, M^Rifq TTR qiRRfrf^- 

^ i¥4TMii=qxi rqRFRWT# ^ri% qliRR qrqrfk- 
^STFRTfqf^ qf^pssfj^qrWRt l sR: qWR 

Rf^RqRRT^ qr^Rtq^RTRRR^ ^RjRftqrRTTR- 
^ I SRtqrfwqr^ RHR- 

' q«TT #TT^: ^FWR^^ 1 

=qf^5w: ^ qrt q' 1 1 ’ 

I 

RqfeFRR q^ : 5 rHtr ^ % I f^ ^- 

qrfqwq’ wjt, f^ w[ ^^fwTRT q <fq^5Rr ? 
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3TT# I 

TO^5f%?m w: WFfTO'w:^^r^t?rq3:=^Tf^- 
f^wrt H'iiNi ^FWWFrnft' f^rwd' tmt ^^stt 
fn^: ^^nftWTTW I fq^ ^ 

TMFTRFraW m fwf ## 1 

VO C C VO 

TTWr ^l^d) ^ iNl^-HMti'MK I 

^TTf^dl: I iRT qrf^R^ tr: 

5R^ ^ W; ^ Td ^rt SRTRRt ^ ^ 

# frPrfdR ^TRW I f|- 

' anWR ^fk f^TRfR f4Rf% <r^i|4=l % I 
f^Rf% WT ttr-i 1 

f^RTWPTRWR WW ^IOm: I 

c\ 

^\fkm: ^ II ’ ^ I 


' 4'TfejRt ^tW^RRSnM I 

^ ^ ^ ^ f% a'^=5=^^4tq; 1 1 

(^- 1^) 

tt RW I 

!ift Iw ^ amt fr «ra^ 1 1 

(^- I's) 

Sf^PoPT ^ ^TTPPT: U ’ ^ I 

ffTRRTI R ^TRRfW ^f%^- 
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W[: 


% 5wr: qT^fe^d>- 
^i^rrfwRTfq' sRift' qfws 

fd’:^ Eiftwr^ 

^ m qfw^’id ^ffeiTHl 

^ 

q-W qWTT^ qr 
wif^ f| q^;# 

FT FTW- 

cs 

' ^qr q% t qt^ qqt ^qqqq 


fq^q 




' ffq 


I ' 1 

^ qqtqqr 

RT: 1 


qw sqq tSFTq 

rqfqqq fqqqr: n 

5^!jrsfq %fqsr: — ■fqfd'ii: 
iqqqfq i qq 'fqfqti qrf^ 


r:, M<fqGi; 


siwrf^w q^tq^qq qrrq: ^ qrq q q 
snrfq+iqq'l^TWf qfqqf^qfq 1 1 
wrfq^ snTqqftqqrqrq; 


q qqqrq: ' 
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’ 1 1 I 

NS "s ^ 
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'O 


WFTF^TT I 

•o ^ 

’TPrf H<r=l^'^-Hi^'^*s(»-y’1<=(HKi: 1 1 
IH i ir<*J| m I 

pd^RTT^ JTrd ^f^i^rrMpi^^T 1 1 

f?rc?TWT^ m 1 1 

^ TTT^wr ^mx: 1 


’Trf^ f^’^RP^cfPT 1 1 

Ifw cTW ^ffdrs^ I 

c\ 

^■^IrAl't-d ^^FTr^ST^Wr 1 1 ’ 

(W. ■^. 5 . 0-800 ) ^ I 


5^^^ IfTFFt ^fc:- 


' 3M^^iw-iii-. fw^ 1 

•s 

^?ffsPr TnfTTT^ M^^’i ^ 11 i(. 11 

^srraw ^rfrdnf^: ^ 1 

q-fn;^ II n 
M^'^l^lf^'^TPf.S'M ^ ^dO-sl’l : I 
fndl'^ sr*ft ■^P-'Wiiq cr?T 1 1 1 1 ’ 

^ I 


qdl^TR^qpqiwri^ <^(^^Hi JT^nRftd ¥T#: ^ 

'O 

^ wNnt I ft =qr srttfit tl' ^qRd - 

qrt qt 1 qfTO:- 
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* ^TFnTFTT Tfe^TFr 1 

> X 

W MsRI?rt ?TTf% ^R^fSRJTTSR': ^TTO 1 1 

N 

5 rjR#^T ^^(Wcii'Tit ^Rnrr: i 

ti ’ I 

'ftw: snTRft ^ i ^ ^ 

JT: f^WFftsfq- <=^^=1^1 <«! | I 

VRIWT- 


JTfrr^ srpt trt: ii ’ 

R- ^°) 

‘ ^frgq Rt f| 1 

wt c|H^^c|^4^c||4.\H^y II ' 

(q-. ift. '^vs) ^ I 

cM vl k I cRft’ 


‘ cTTf^ 3rRft^ wr: i 

VD 

^ ff q^frgqiftrr ^ 5RTT 5r%feTT 1 1 ’ 


' ^r#^: i 

mr sffgftiar ii ’ 

(^. ifr. ^ I 


^^fRJRRSfq-- 

c 





' 3Tf^: W^: ^ ^ I 

TTsqt to: 1 1 

VO vD O 'S 

^ jfts^^rfq' ^ I 

%f ^ fw mfk^ 1 1 
31^ wr w^fi ^«TT I 

^ ifr f?Tf%^: ^ w^: W 

c ^ 

TO fTOra^TO ^ I 

c\ 

jft^TTO qr qT% 1 1 

VO 

TO fro I 

=^Tit ^ cTO^ qfrro 1 1 

%r fw ^fpftTO wtqrrq^ =^ i 
TOT ift ^T ’FMt^ ^SR: ^ Tr#f^; 1 1 
fTOTRTT =q' TO«ffsf^TOfTO; I 
fTO f^TOSr: ^ TOt 1 1 
^ fro ^ ^to4Pt ftw i 

?TTfTO^ TOT ^ ^TTft 1 1 

*\ "N •N 

^T #^Tr% fro T-t^si' ^T ^ Ri% I 

'N -s CN c N 

W ^ TOTOPTT ^T q?^f^^rf%TOfq’ 1 1 ’ 




FTW 


^ ^ RR^ 
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^;, ^r^TTR ^^TW^W^^Tc^TS^RT^- 

^ ^PR ^TfW; ¥# rTPT 

wr ^'fTRf^wTl%’ (^.^. R- 8K) 

qw^ ^fnWR^ WRcft ^frRFPTFm 


qi qr ^nqn' w ^ ii ’ 
(^. :^8- Ko) 


(^. iC^) W 1 


tr: jrftirmcTO, ^§TT 
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o 




f^RlW ^fTRfwi 


rw^, f%RT# TftRWFwr 

I %f^srr f^R M- 

<^s{%l I ^r??jf Tpr:, 


=efifRdi 





^ ^JTf^PTOr- 

C 'V 

^iw ^- 

‘ cT^n^n^TT wt TO I 

VD 

Tm f^T^f^^frTwrfw 1 1 

^FWr^fNFTTcr TOT^ clip’ll Mf^^ril-Md I 

'S 'S 

%; WJTcTO^^tW 1 1 ’ 

(w. 

‘ jft- ^5rFrf% g^Prot TO I 

TO ^ ^sftTO^ ^3TO 1 1 ’ 

o 

(^. K. §.r) 1% I 

' 5'|TOc5Rrf^TOff^ 

fro ^ TOf^ TO 1 
‘t’diH'dd'l 1%srf^ '^RT ^ST- 

'O NO 

f%TOt TO ^ TO; 1 1 ’ ^ I 

' fTO^ -hmRcJT^^t ^q+icj TrfnTf%; i 
irfTOSf^ ^TTO¥: ^ tot; TOTO: U 

VD 

toTsto W[ ^ I 

■M'l'd k'^^Ti-HitiH : 1 1 

TOJTO ^ TOT^TO^TT^sfer ^ ^nrf^: | 

^ TOTOTOTWf TO TR: 1 1 

f%=RfRW f^TTOTTf^ f^«r: I 
dcdddd I dd kdl ' d ' K^ d kcdTi^' q^ 1 1 ’ 1 
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^ftJTfT I =^^TTf^iRfTT^ f% ^ -HH'Ho-M^^l- 

^WTT TO ^FTWr 1 1 ’ -^ I 

feft^ fTOW- 


' sTiRjftqro^^ q-qr j^r; i 

'Tcr% ^ !fk?Tt: II ’ ^ 


TOW Tm\ ^ 

c 



i 



VD 


I 


fTO^' ^T =^^TTO 1 1 

>> 

SRrftrotWTOR TOTOT q-TOTO: I 

1 1 ’ 

(^. n- ^ I 


^TtTOWSfq- TOW^'jfr fq^%TOT 



' TOf^ TOfroqrf^ twf to i 
^TfTOTOTO fwrofq- 1 1 

(^. qr. ' 1 =:. v^) 

fq-^q ^ I'l^ui^ pFr-^'<^H I I 

sTRqrfq- ^ qrof^ ^rfw: wtrorf^Tq’ 1 1 

o 

(w. Y^) 
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f^cRTTOT: I 

■N C 

f?Rf^ ^ TTfP^ ^ w’ 

(^. ‘I- yk) ^ I 

o c 

' ^suftrrq' f%t I 

wm w^rrfwjrr 1 1 

o 

^RTra; wrsrqrft’ fqnr i 

OT; WFT f%?r: ^ tsfef ^TFFTT 1 1 

o 

3rRTT% Pd'^iir+i ^FTTRifer # 1 1 
^ ^snr^ 1 

3iwr; fddqfd^w 1 1 

VO VO 

NO 

dddldM^ 5 ^d^dMddd II ' 

(^. '^§.. '^o-y) ^ I 

^ q-sn^d" q-sfiwr 

II 

ffrT arq^sa^rfd^^ 

dTw 5RJT^ n ^ n 




Sfq- f?T¥'TqT?T: I 

TRtTrt ^TRFTW^ ^TERT^'t tT^ I ^ 

t%^f^ TpoJR, 'R2’ 

^ H ^ii r^' ^ c<^i r^ ^ H TRRrnnro i r Rftrrwr- 

STR^ RfmWTTRRT Sr^^TfRR^ft ^ f? W I 

3R ^ Wt TOT^R ^PT^ 3TTf- 

' T^•^ J li^l I I c^ 4)'H M Q''?t q !^i I Hrl M : 1 

3TR RTt 1 1 

C C\ N 

^TRR ^rWTtWR ^ R I 
■i^fPrqrftr ^r^rr ^KMici'T: ii 

R^sTr R^sfR wr^t: I 

'O VD C 

RrTr ^kt^: 1 1 ' 

(^. n- K^-K) I 

^r%^sQTr^- 

‘ 3TR- HRR5TR ^'fqS^cj rfR: I 

c 

T^ TRlfR RR: fR^: II 

(^. ‘ivs. ^) 
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TFftWr Tf^kq': I 

{^. qr. <\\3. k) 

qrqfk^ftwrwr qFrf% ffe qrwr: i 
H+dT4^(il^raRnq^ f¥^ W: 1 1 

<\K- R^) 

'Tftpq- w tw ^Iqqidd l: 1 1 

{^.^.<\X.rr) 

^ 1%^=q- 1 

t) •H I d)^>M 'SRcTT^ TR: II 

(w. qj. 'IK- 

t^di^Pd sirPiRr# ^WRt ^w; i 

^ -‘hqi q’ f^RT q -^d^i 1 1 

(w. qr. 'IK- *^5.) 

^<qfdd ^C!'d'j|+ddir=iql TRt^jqq: I 

^ tql H !<i I P-dqqq'-s-d '■Sid ^Pid dTT=qq q^ II ’ 

(^. qr- •iK- ^o) 

' qrfq: fq^r^ TrrqrqqFr ^r%: i 
^qtqq qqqpFq qq Mq^qqrtrq 1 1 ' 

(q. 5.^) ffq I 


^qqKTqr^K'qqdTT- 

o *\ 
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RFT 1 
WTf%T^ =^ 1 1 ’ 

(ttT. Yo ) 


‘ x|o-^^' f^ ipT: ^mrf^ i 

ciwf ^ =i T4i r<^' 1 1 ’ 

(w. '^. ^v) I 


^S^TTfwITT I sra’ 

' iif^jjift'Tf=i +f^Tf^ 5T ^l^fl ; I 

^ wit tt qfw^rnr-sici m 1 1 

VO -O -N 

sTs^ft^r w^ JT^T 1 

wrt ^sn- q-^c5TT Tpf: 1 1 ’ 

o o 

(w. ■^^-vs) 


fJt rfftpsOT W TT5T; I 

^5tt flf^!Tt f?nr^ ?T?f; 

sfrfw^TFTt ^ 

1 1 


'^W’iT'HHfr^FT; i||*J|tH’-<Pl'Cl?J^fR' I 

"S 

TT^nr^ 5»^: ^Tf% f^rfirt to" 1 1 
%w 1 1 

o c 
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•N 

I ^ sii'o'^d^'i 'dM-H I 

c\ ^o O *0 ^ ^ 

(w. R=;-^8) 1% I 

I ^ =^^:- 

^T^TTWrf^^feTTpn- ^ 

■N 

^'rdJFTTt^ ^STfvFTfFt; d'^'^Fd-^T ^FftsfF 

I ^ 5 dlW ?IW, 
t 3FT; 

jftw: I d>TTfd‘?rt =^TS3TT^d^mRZIKq' tJ^^qPTT: I 
m '(-dy+li^lcd ^ ^!FT% 1 

^ jprfr^HpTFTR SFft^FT^d 

o c ^^ 

frer^irnHT^ ^ di if 

WTRTfd' I ^ ^FTd- 

c\ 

‘ M^SFfr wT^: l^^fd 1 

m\ ?^^?fr?riwiTRfd- 1 1 ’ 

C NO 

(t. Y. Y) ^ I 

jftfdTF^TT I F 

f^'FRfd', TT^FT; 1 ff 5F: 

5d^?Frf% FTTFTf^ ^ I JF5 fWrwfe|^iWTT 
Ft^q-TTFft ^ dPT 'J'diddfd'd+d' 

Tl^dTTfWFT Wnr: 1 dl'H’ll’li JTFF^ FF^FFR^Tct 

NO 

5F’WF^f^SFFFTFT; 1 ^TTWF^-^T^FFftf^TTTOF^^ 

NO 

f^xTmf^WRrt I ^ ^f?F5 srr^- 
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M fumf^^q^t feftq- fS^iTT 1 1 

(^. m. 


ddt ^:^TPi ’=ld’iH : II ’ 

(^. ^T. Yo) ^^1 

irsTj y'HP'd, ^ 'aC^- 

^qr f^rftTT^^ ^TT^STRt. 

NO 

ii’1I^K^IT<|^T ^T«1CMI'J(’(:M’-$^ ^tq-HHI f%TRt%^TTr 
Mvrcj<^l%' I dt■HI^^■^^l<^^:l^l■^=^>M '^ f^'j'jcl Ml^f'md ^'=(<a- 
?rK I m 5rPWF^^ ^ferr f^rTt^xT: I 

•N O NO 

‘ ^N'y f^cSI+fciiil RVT^^ ^ TJ^^ I 

NO C\ 

f^rr^ft^wnr ^ 1 1 

T^Td m I 

C "N 

t^[Tm ^^■■fT'^<m\'j|+K'jm 1 1 ’ i 

*N ' 

^ jrrTOwftf^^riTO^, 5 qTFTTTOi^- 
TRTfer I cf^Tf^f^:- 

' TOfTTwr; I 

^ ^^^rn^fWT: 1 1 ' 

(^. :^c:. I 

3T^ iTd rfi^i M d r?r^2i if- 
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-s, 

^ t srftr 1 1 ' 

(^. ^c;. ^y) ^ I 

ttTFf ?rT?TO# =^- 

CO o 

snW^ni^TtTR STRFT^ f^T^!>W II 

(w. 

^Rh!7TT?Rl%r^ ^T^TTT ^ 5R^ II 

•N 

(W. 

=IH -I m’Mr<ci| HU P=^Ti I 

srrwn^f^m^ ^ 1 1 

(^. :^=;. <{^<{) 

w^ WT f^tFq- i 

(^. ^=;. X^) 

^ w[^ W^^qlqi^q^fq w i 

cq'^^qr ^ f=^ q" ^srrqt 1 1 

(^. qr. ^=;- x'^) 
siqi-incqid ^TcRf q<i qr^Md i 

•N O 

cr^tt% TT^ftWq^RT II ' 

(W, WT. KK) I 
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VO 

' f^rnr^TfSTOrf ^ ^T I 

'Tf%l?f ^ ^ TTPT^: 1 1 ’ ^ I 

■o VO O ^ 

3TRFrRT^Tr#% ^^TRFTFT ^ 

M'w; W3^rf^: 

Y^) ‘ 5RToTtfsRqi I qf^^-JTFT ’ (R- ' ^'t 

I^'FTfW^; ’ ( r . \ ^'M+hTw+iR^I 3TR^ 

t^«1TMH'^Q 'J| 5TW 5 ^ 
=^TTr%3Rr^ '^t^f ^ #T?r#, ^ ^ i 

cTFT ^ 5rtR?r^?rRf ^R: I WR^f^R^^RRT- 

2T; JRRt TTR^ ^STRf 

^RRTT I 3TR^ ?r ^JcR^> tf^?STF3T m 

3RT% I 3Rftf^#TTJr^ ' STRff mrfjfRT 

jftSWRT: TT^TfRfRT ’ RR 

f^TfRKR^'^jlMfrr: I ^qj q’q^RT^rq'w^q^ 

c 

^ qrf^fr^Rt i ^qrfq'tjR rrtft jftRt tw: ^w- 

?rRM?R:^R: II ’ (#R. Y. 

‘ ^ ^ w+<qr^qR+i- 

^TR^RT^RTf^fw: I 
Rft^RR ^ ^ 

NO C\ O NO 

TRli^qRT^RR JT^ft^irW 1 1 ’ 

NO'^ > 

(w. ‘lo) ^ I 
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^>sqTTT^nTJftJT: 1 

WR>5T^ fWIfR^, 

«rt; 1 

o 

■o *\ 

' ^TTcTO^ jfrifrsfer ^ I 

^ ^srBT^ % II 

o 

jftTft |:wfr 1 1 ’ 

(^. -^. <\<^, 3^) 1% I 

fsRrreFTRr siiuTTqm wf^^rnr: 

' f^wcf m ^rdr 

f wm 1 

fepT 

^fmT% wRfrf^ II 
^TF^TR 5rw^ ?r tow; 

TO TlfTOTt^^s^^ I 

^ 

IRTTO^crf^ 

fTORTT STRTOTTO: 1 1 ’ 

(^. =;,§.) ^ I 

3T>ft flf^?^:, fsi^ r^r^l'^Tf I ^- 
TTUW ^S3TO fd^ ?r%, WRRtronTT TOt 
fd^TO 1 ^ '1%dvRriT-’ ^ W: dfer: I 
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'O 

^ sr% ' ^rTTOTT^g-- ' 1% W: srfTT: I wft^- 
wTTt I ^ ^ JT^xiwr I TTTO^r 


feFRR^ft f^r^SJFt 
’■cTli’^^ ^nr^— 




‘ W STTT^TFWl 

^^fecTfr^T 

(sr. ?TT. vs) -^ \ 

‘ it: HFlWrFF^f^rR^: ^ T3^ 1 

STTWH^^ iToT: !ftTRft=5=^: 1 1 ' 

(^. ^ I 

Tr^>^^=^^<l<lPsi^$=ld I : ^^^siilMK f^TW^ 

^ ^ Sr^ ■R^qrir \ ^ ^ Tf^; STTuf 

C CO CO 

I ^ i’-d -“toci I -iH Hr f^F^nr ^TFft 

?r ^ITRTf^ I ^ 5nWT ^Tlf^F I ^Simf 

3Ff t f; F: FFTFFT- 

F ^FF STFT F T<'^ (f fFTFFF FF ^FFFI-HfF I 
FF^ FF FFFFFFITFTFF F^FTWFF FFFT: ' (f. 

F^IFfFF I F^FFFFffFFT^ ^^cFF4dN FFF- 
'FlFF’ftFF F^ FTFFT F ^ftFF ^^FTF F T?FF 

FFffF F FFTTf ^FlfF FFfFT I FWl F%F 
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>0 

C\ so ^ 

^ ^Traif^r -m M^d ii 

’N > 

T^'- ^ WT n ’ 

(3r. 'I'l-'iv) I 

31^ mfkRrW ^ wdww 

fn <.icfl'+ ^rq'Tf^ ^wrsi%^ 5r^- 

C\ VO V <0 C\ 

w[^ i%Jr!T^ 1 ^sq- Tq^> qqfq i fifqsr:, 

srpqfr qr^rFqfq i ^ ^^3 arri- 

‘ 3ftr 5^ qq qFfr qrw^'^^ ffq i 
d 1 q'^qr f^q^Tq^qr qtf^Wfqqqt n 

(^. qr. 

qffT^qqqqT^qrqqFTFT^qqq; i 
qrqq gwqqiq^qt qf^r’sj fq|: 1 1 ’ 

(q. qr. ^5.. ^'i^) ifq i 
qqt=5^9qRr arrqn^qqfqfrqt' ; fq:?qqqr qr^rf^q^- 
f^sft; i| i^qraHqqqfq dfq, qfqtq^qfq fq;^Tqt=5!sqT- 
qqt^’-qq^qiqqqq i fq^q m i 

qwfqrq ^qqFrrq-' qf^qqrfq fqi'^qnft^s’Fgqrwr^- 
fq5#q: qpqrqrq: ’ (^. y 5.) ^ i qq qw- 
qjqsfq qqq^qq^q=5^Tqfq : i?qi q ^ I'dl fqtq ^q qq, 
arfqqqTqr^Fqrqq ^qiqfq-^iqr: qwqqqf^qrq i 
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9fe^ ’ (^. x°) 1% I I 

^ STT^Jp^^frl : I 1 

TTt^TWtq': 1 |W- 

1%nT^ TRmRnr# iktowiw ; 

sr^’^TT^ 5 wr ^TT^^Tmrr^ ; =^^f%^- 

■o >,0 

O 'N ’ 

^rf|w ^^"Tf ^ ^■=5=q-(^4r| f^TTOoiT^T I #£?■ t^- 

c 

1 srfFF^TT# ^ srPTlft’- 
TIW fk^:, ^THTTI# f^^Tf^cJTTf^f^; 'H^IH'Cl^ 1 

wtwftt ^ f%m%' 

1 jfr^spift^ 1 

JT^rfq- -4i?Toi|Tfc^r^i^'itrr TTW^T#, ^n^RTWr- 
oJTTfRn^^FRRT tT^ I JT^TT ^WcRcT^tIw; WIWWT 
f^TW^T ^PR%, ^«rr STPftsfq- < 1 ^ 1 + m4w- 

^ +^ m 4 ^^RRiT 1 T^- 

5R7TT — ‘ ^TfTT^RrRf^W^^ 

^k:’ {?,. ^ \ ^ ^ f^R^^rPTRTT 

f^JWPJft 5if|K^rw: wralw I'M ■HI f^- 

S^PTWrR: =^«ff ^fR% I feRRSflf^- 

7 
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I JTTWrFTW MW WRIFTWr ' 

( ) W I ^RTlWr ^Tc^wwt W 
^ W 1 ^ W 9^^rTW -' STK'JII^ 

^^jftTrrar wm: ’ (^. v.^) W i sn-srrwW^jf^- 
w^i^fi-^ sTTfWfW- f^xm ^wm srrw, 

'twsrWwr mvm’ (^. ^i) W ij;<3«fid i 

o 

' tR: sqw MW^nWr I 

O N 

strWt d'«nW mvm TfWWr 1 1 ’ 

(3T. ?TT. 8K) W I 

i^iui r q -| ^ q- <Ml'>i 'Ji + I cii iTi 

O VO 

fH=irf<d +l’itd'^'Mi ?^K'J||^i I 


‘ STTWrPT^^WWTT ^ I ' 

c o o 

(^. ^. <\^r) 


H^l <1 ^f'H ■M ■«3’q M 'i ■H , 

f^^iiiui ^rfWTOTJnr, ?nfw^ ^ ^fzfM%Wrpr, 
^tWrrrW ^tW I 


^fwr: I 3T«r d'^HNW mjfk i 


q3=^^4.i|MdW WtR WfWlWnTRfw WsM" 

c\ O C\ C\ 

mjT^: I WIT^ Wm'S2?t>'dl' ^f%dT: — ' fW ^ 

C\ C\ 

WtWW f^rWW 9^ f^rTW WT: ’ (ift. ?1. 
m. 8- ^) Wl ^ i'^<M9Q'<?ri^yiTf(?)$^c| l^d 1^ ^d W 



^ y ?t I d ^ M I f — ‘ ^r^ftfenr ^- 

ywift’ fd'd^'M+l'UdlMfi'JlIH: ’ (^. 'l^) 1% I W^- 

5^: I ^Hfeftdd^rd: 1 5(c57*rf^^ra^%: I SRftd’: yWTT 

3T rf^ %feft ^Iptrt d^ dR^ 

^PTdd': I dK^=dd^ q-f^PT ’^jq^'Idd^'M^^d I TrqnWT- 
ddlfij ^ddfd -‘ ddfdd^PTddt: ^nftdd!' 
wfsfqfWTT;' (^. H'l) ^ I =dTcWd 

^Td ^oifrqcd^t^r^Tfd I dW '<^>1^1^ f^SrPT 

fWTFfd dtf^: 5RTdTfd?OT ddMdT 
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"O 


‘ WFl ^ ^ fqffWTPT I 

q^c^Tf^Kt T^^WM WT 1 1 ' 

.' cf^ ftiiH=iH ws^wfr 

N 

^ 5 qTR’^vnrriT^s^#^ I 

JTRf^rqrft W^ 

o 

^fePT 1 1 ’ 1 

•O VD -O "N ^ 

jPTf^TWF^^ tTcilT^l ;, fw- 

twr^T^T^, ^TOftq^qFRT, ^FrT^S!%Hff^>sr:, 

'jR’TTf^W^WT^;, ‘ i^n^k'^=(i'«*'Ji^i'-’^i 'T<<.’0'H4:, ’ 

^ ^ I o o \ 

‘ -d T=l 4) I H -M Psiil 'Ji <4 kJH ci c=l I P^T ^ ’ 

I ' 'HVImK’Iti+i: ' ' ^T^fe^T^fewfe- 

'?:wfe^TW ^?r: ’, ‘ ^sqwifci':>d$=ld m'MAri''l : ’, WfsT- 

ftir^'Oi^qiMnrmTO ’ (^. ^i( — Yic) I STRFT- 

Mkll-Mnl oqTWral' I STc^TflT ^WIW- 

fdTit-=)<?'dM'=hK JlWfR: ’ (^. i(.Y) 

^ I ^sot^NtoFFSTT 1%Wr:, f^T^'d i : ?Tt^- 

XI f q <? H •H -1 5 4 «-d l^fd't^drd I ^Rqrf^- 

fiT-d^dk-Hdl Sl^l^K; \ \ ’ 


(sT. i(.) 1% I 

?T®^lWf i%^RT ^i^lcOdi # ^dKi| : ; Wf: 

^*^4Hldd*^i+i’iK+l<f^H^ ; J;!|®diR^Rft fdddd^kd 
f=^^fcFnT ; Mc-hi^k; -^ 4 ; I 
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'O 

3 r#q^ mm 

^ ftw sft^T 1 1 
^spf^fw^'t 
^ #3f^ I 

5 Tf^ciT 5 r^?>-#Trsrf^ 

^ snwf^T f?w; 1 1 
sr^sTO^ mrw^sm: 

c 

?r#^5piTr; I 
^ ^TTW OTWt^ f;^: 

^Eit^ cRiT^ sft^ 1 1 ' 

C 'O ^ 

(^. <10. <1-^) I 

m # 5 iwwrfaR^ ; ^ 

mr^: ^^rpr mjf^m ? ^tft ^;, 

^^i^Rirra; i mi mm^: <Tt 5^; 

5^1: w^?TT%, ^TRsrnft ^ srs^rmt 

fTO’STR^^PSt fWr ^ f^q^ctqsfq- qf^- 

qr^KTRcT^ SJTT^^ q I rSRfqWTdH I m I ^Tr^'^il : I 

? 3 TT<infeq ^T^w^nTT^w?:^ 1 rnifk- 

I ’ 

(^. ^) ^1 m: ^^nfq 5n^qrr^<^; 5 r«Ff 

qr^oq-; | qufq- 

w^%qr^^^?qT#f???TTf qTT'nf^f^q'qT : ^sT^^^f^qr^q- 
miw^ qfSTT q-qf^qr:, ^^rrfq ^qrwsrf q T f q ^fe - 
l^d^i I qfqdt^^ q i fsrfqftfsRqT^T'irq rr^Fd(?i 1 4 1 : fq^rt 1 
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VD 


^FR TFRt^iF^ J'M I ^ 1 1 ’ 

' Srf^ WtcfW^ ^^TjfsqV|W# I 
ST^ar: WTFFF^ ^T 1 1 

o 

(^. %‘\) 


f=^WnT W I 

(W. ^V3. ^\3) 

' wi ^iP'^dk^inr f^rfesrr^iTpT i 

■N 

^ I 

srTFTf^W^ ^y?iTci^^irsi^?^rH I^FTRT fTdilirRTTO 
t^: I cfFTT^WRT: fkT; I 


3Rr fF^aRFTTftrf^R^ I ^ ^ f?rftsf 

^'JiNxIIH^I f^R>!FTfWPr: ’ (^. $.) 1% I s^^lFT- 
^iWRT; =?Frifyf=l<irSFr: l t =^t^T?FFRT ^FFTT^JT- 

' FTW^FpR qt I 

f^^rrPrf^sqrPT i i 

^ t^^TFR:^^ ^^rT| FFTt i%^; | 

5 ^T: ^tTFIT^RTT# ^TT f 1 1 
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^ ^PRTSTR srf^Gsi II 

'V 

^Fr^»f^=^Tl+rM <\^ H II 

N 

'tigpqgl’ri f^'3?TTT^ I 
cPPftfW i| lid 'tiglF^d dKIMfew 1 1 
cti^if^^fc-d i4.iw qw% I 

di'^lRd =41^ 'tiglFdlVifd'S 1 1 

'N 

(W. :^Y. ^K-e.) 

siMI'^todl Wmm srfdiTRTFT 5?T: I 

arfer^^^prar w Ir^ ti 

wru^ i 

c\ c 

•N 

d^fW<d ^ I 

dc-d^H l®'d Mi ^ ^ 1%7 : 1 1 

\D 

d^srWK# dW WTTd ^ I 

^o c\ o 

Pdi^iio'dd^'iiifvisii dw^^mr ^r^rid 1 1 

■o VO 

fdsdswm dW ^qWdfdcd^T^ I 

o 

oq^XTdfdf^ ^^rq-j d m d d : I 

c\ 

Tfr^TT^ TFTdTd wrt : 1 1 
d d W 'dW’Tffd si 1 41 ^1 Rm Rd 1^ d I -H I 
dn^fT^r^mTOTsr fw^rm- ^rd-: ^ftr; ii ' 

(^. dT. ^V: ^ I 
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^ f^Sr|gpT 

^rfcrfef 5r%^ ^wr#; ^TlTdf?^^ 
srT|w^f% I f?fd?2r f^Ti+i’i'*i-°w)% I 

c 

^umr<ui(fq^t WRT ^ M'cTTO; ' 

f^rTFT ’H4'i.l 'Tf<'J|l'Hi>i<^i^ <=l=ld'=^ : I dlcc^l I ^ 

5 ^«T- 

-sRiFd^nTflcrT ’ 

(^. v) ^ I ^TRiwrf%5rm ¥fwd^- 

5r«T^^ 

^rrdwT^ wrf^^ i ^ ftr^^Ti^iTlxi 

m^: I ^ 1(41x1 dfr<- 

WTO I dTwr wrwfldt 

' W f-^n+HKd’-MdMrdMd I 

f^:^: To d^T 1 1 

ir«IT 4l4t fddTd^sft I 

4tf^ iTdfdxTFT irr^rRicfR; 1 1 

VO 

WrqTTd fd^ iftd’tw I 
?ra' ^dixmkHTd wrm^dT 1 1 

(i^dkAir-d+ 3T^ ffeTTfTTTdtfejPT I 
^ 5Tdr ;T ft^Td'^rd^fd' dxdd’: 1 1 
4 ^ScTT ^3Td dd”: I 

dfFTf^ddt d 5:#d dwfd fddTxdt 1 1 




dk^1^HT5®T?r ^k^m ttt; WFr% I 

VO VO 

cfFTT^ gsh^Tlf^ # FITfe##W: ^ttrt: I 
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o 

‘ t mr. i 

CN 

^FT ^STFTTfF t ^TWrirT WPm I 

CX A 

I 


m fWT^tW FT^ncfT^ Wn ^F# 'TTW 

O NO 'O 

'h'T^'T^q’Fqr i w[^- 

VO VO N 

q^fFT^lf^HT FfFFTTTFS# FT^sfq- qTFT; ; 

^^FRTW ^cq=ldq I WlFTFl 

TOsf^r =q-§m^ qj qq%: qrfq 

VO VO C 

qqFiqqqq qqqq fqqFTsqr i q=id l^^'^=|vi^T1fF^■?3f^'q 

VO o 


FTFcRTIcTOq 



c\ 




wfeqqqq i ^rr^ qrzjq^cr ?q-q?q- 

VO N cs o c\ 


‘ qr^Fq^r^vr^rR srrFrfq i 

fTFFTTFifq fqiR#TFr^# 5 wq srrFifq i r’ 

(8. 8^) 1 

dh^qmi'O I ^eTrfq^^ 


^■qrfq^Tl’ tfqqr; i qq ^'Vfqr^Fq qffqs^q- 
+ <ccir< s^qpT^Msfq qf^ q qfeq#q i m trq Fiqq- 


' qtq qtqFFr qlqffqfq#^ i ^iV^qr i 
fq:FTfR qq^q q qRqpqqrqlTrqq; ii ' ffq i 

qqrfq^ f^qqqrsft qfeqqq l qq qr^^fq; qqqr I 

'V C\ 

qt qfq qqcqqrtq qfqqqf^qfq^qtq? qq fqfqqr 
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feftwr mm; mm 

: mfi fern; i 

C\ C\ NO 

f^rfes^rr:, mnfk ^ ^Fft^ 

O ^ C\ c\ 

! m TT# tr% 1w5#f^FTwr^ ; 
F ^rjiq-?qfrSqF<d'< STWtsfer I sr^TOifW^- 
mm I FTFTfq'^qq^rRun-c|f^;prW'H4tW ^fr^^qr- 

'V 

mf^FFRF TpftwrqTFTTWqf!^ ^ fW^: I 

q7id%2r# ^Fft 

WTTTFTfF ^ f?Fr^ I sttFTT in Icq- 1 H^TcFT 

WFiTFiT ^ I ^inTFn 3rTc#% irac^^qrf^- 
^rdsi HFTOT wnPT WT^ 

TTOTWRT I ar^Tfr tsflST; — ^fl^TWr: ^TFTFq- 
^qr^i I ' m ’ ^q^^rqfwwRt 

fiiq^q; I ' ' ^cqdn^qiiqf^qvqqT^: qmin- 

w: I ^ =1 ^#5qfef sqinnicq^if'Tc'q^^ri i 
gr^iqqf^dl i f^Twri%^: 

imkll I d$dctl4q’-d4r^lidd ^m l ^TFl SfiFTT 

c\ 

11?%; I m =1 1% qtqKqi^=M"<^qi i^tTtIFFFt 
5Ji%T%Ti% I %r ifff%TO%rR¥%r, %T 
%t 1 i%ifw%ftTfdTTW?iT?i 

%f%f% %i;- 

■o 

‘ qrTT % m: I 

qrr ifeitwrr ifprr: ii 
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o 


5W: T?:: 1 

'TT m m qTT =n'%: 1 1 ’ 
(^. <1. <10, I'l) ^ I 


’1 M lf^?^dV>'?'Tf^'=ticM'(:1 iSFT 

I TT’ll H I ^.1 ’■<1 r<cd 'J’d I I i'H ( c?( 

#s[w I ^ w^wft’fd' wr^, 

' dFTTf; 1 1 ’ 

(^. =rft. ^y) 


^d' dd’-dJT^d 51% 

‘3%5% ^^JW^ Wf\ |%¥f I 

31W%T 5 d%%T d iJl ^ II 
31#irdTcddT %rfr ?% # Tr%: I 

5 ddW wftSdF5WT^: 1 1 ’ 

(w. %. ^v., #r I 


aTWTd’trn# oqrwr^ I ^- 

I crc?r%ft d^diwr i ^qr^rd': 

5rTf% q1dMKI^T%: 

Trd% fd'ii^Hi^’i wt^qfwddr: ii ’ 

(^. Y<\) 1 % I 


' %f%:5tRwfq w^wr i 

d^5:^%%md; I I '■ 



Ill 
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o 

sqiqTTFcTTrf^ SFT^RTW 

^TTO’ I q%r^ 

\ > vOCN N N NO 

W[ 'TW^' W[ I ^«TT 

T^fTOTTtTrsfr ^■^wi^M'Ji ^q-F^ft^wT \ 
^ ^ ^ftwroic# 5q-n"FP^J^lf«l -^cij <f^ 5Tl^^TptFfr’-, 
^''drl<t>cH°^NIu4=l jMsfSRTRlF I 3Pf TT^ feF- 
I cTFTPr JFRSF^FpWrf^F^ 

ifr^rr^'t i w?%t PRtw pk- 

FT F ^FT ^WT^'^TFf^sqTT^ 

5TF =^ Ff^ f ui Ftfe- 

q%F F^'F ^trnrsq^^Tt ^T^- 

TTFT ^^^FPTFTTFTr FTFP f ^ P ^ftWl^ ? ^T^FF 

Jp; 5P: F^?TPTWTF(F?Mfsr^crHTH^M+=(d qlwnTc^ 

WTFFTft' Tpft fFT®#^ I FWT fedW- 

Ffw ^FTRFTf^FWpF# ^FTf%F fIf, deft 

fdW^FTTF^ fdFT^ WTFcFFTFFn^ FmwiFTT 

1 W FSt MPdddl fd^FT- 

^TT: ^ T^d" ^ffFfd', d^ d’F fd^PT^ dddd'Td- 

FTTfFTFTFt^ dd% 1 FT FT^dfedT eFFTT dTl%- 

ddf^ ddfH fd +d M H F FTTdT d^TdFTddfrW- 

dFTT deftdT I SFdt FT^FIdM Iddd FftfTdTdt dFd 

FFFFfdnwf FfPdFWR fdWfsiFTT Wd fdd- 

dFdTFPTTd fFT^^d" I 
^ 

‘ ^^-drd fdT^^FT fd*-dld 'TfWdW 1 ’ 
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EIBIISICII 


I 




^ Cn C\ c\ o ^ 

5 rf^nfn% i ^rt^Tw^r^:- 

* ^fRR jfRfr wTcNi' ^ft^fr i 

jftSSTRxT^ ^ TW 1 1 ’ I 


FT I ^ 1wpf mf^^t^RrTw ^ 


I w 


^sTr^T^nr^mm ^ ^?TTFTfciwrr?Ri^5T^ft^ 

sr^JT# 5 ^ftw I ^ 5 Wr 4 :, STTcFRTO^ 

ift^TRr I ' r^wqr m’mr ^ 


r; 






t^GiUElESSGSICil 


I sra’ 5 ^ 


f^n^^KTRTRFrsfe 1 1 ’ 
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■o 

^ ^ 5^'?5rqR-?T ; WT^^SIRRt 

ft’iRfRsfq- ^ wit, wfq’STRsciRr- 

l%i|<c(f^G6y TT^ ; ^qj fWfcT?rTTT?rflnW=iWR^#^- 
c'TlR I fW M l«-^ I %f^<Jji|cS'cill^ 

Tr<4^fTl c=f I 

^ ^qT^r?mRT^R ftRrfT^sfq- 

^ wrt I f^tTWfSTR 

•o C 

^RTTWWW'RRr f^TRil «! 

fti^RRTRTS^nPTt I SR^rTw^ ^TfTRRnR:- 

"O c\ 

' fsrJTt snrff^^: i 

3R? ^ 1^R R WfSRffrR toM I ’ I 

3TTc^R?«r R^:%^SRRR^5RRT^ir f^STT- 
RT^; I 3R 

' 3TTR#F# ^ I ’ 

(^. Jft. '^. 1 

fRriiRf^RqRRfsnTR jr^fTTRTftr- 
TtSRRTSTRRR^T ^ ^ 1 

^^^qTjTJT#, ' ifRft^^fffTfTO?^; ’ ("I- ^) ^- 

f^RT ' ^ SR; R^R^RR ’ (<\. ^ ) ^ g;^RTjT,l 




5 


wPt ^ OTfr 

^^c'T^mFTT^ ^ f^s^FTFlt srf^^i^Wf 
^E^FT ^ I d <'^<^ 'Jfl =kl f%- 

^IT^xirf^TdT^ ’ ('!-'«',) ^1 ^fecTiT- W^- 

5WftW?iT^i'#4JTt: MTI^^dld^ ’ 

('«'• ^^) I f^gwrfsFrr ^ftW 

^T^ncftsfq- wfR# TTfi=fRiid 

f^sRPTifsT^ tT^tqw: ; f% 5 f%’5^3r¥fqwrTfq 

q«rq^ m ^k+Kd'Hciid^ i ^rt arr^- 

‘ ^ qn^ f^rRTTOT qtqt frnt ^ i 

fk mk qwrww 1 1 ’ 

-\ C ^ N 

(^. qr. 'a^) 

‘ STETTSir: qJFrf^qfRT; qJFlI^WTqfqFqq-: I 

wr^ ^ ^ wn^ 11 ' 

(^. qr. ^5.. ‘^o) ^ =q 1 
JR fTOTtsfq ifrq qfeqf^, ^^Rt^TRTfTTR- 

VO 

TTTW^qTRTT qrof#: ^^T^RWTdWqTcT I TOR 1 
^snfq ^TWTdTERWRRrr: RSPRRqR^ q^- 

i qrqqfww i qrspf ^ 

•v C C W O 
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(^. f^wt^T^sfq- ^^Iw^TTcrr- 

^f?rr^T^ I <^1 -il M +■ I fOTT I 

cRTrfe# ^sr^rT^^^if^^TifsT- 

{^. Ro) I'wf^^l^RtFr ^- 

^ FRTftnr^^ FF^^TPr i frif 

ifTR' RF 'TTRff^FTWriFrPrfF 5|FFr: S FT FtFfnf- 

FF^TFTFF I Ft4f- 

' crrf^^sfsFTT FtFt WTfF^-FtsfF I 

3ftFt II ’ 

, , ■ "O 

(f. Ft. '^. Y^) fTf I 


K=(lci l^^T5=gTFFTf^q^ ^¥F^>FTfF- 
^TTOF FtFtsf!T^; I FTF FcFrF<^-c^ TpswTFssnfFT- 
tFFFT F ^FTTSFTfe: I FFTcft FtF FlgT FTF# 1 
^ ^nglFT FTfFFTFT FFfF-FFFT FtF 

F^TSFRtcFTlF FFT FFTF^SFITf zttFT- 
F FTFlT FTFnTfeFFFTFFSFTFT- 


FFl 


FWI 

^■qKfF'^FTR^fF 
TWF I 

FFTF FFTFFTT WttfF I FcWT^t^^FTFFrTFTFJIF^tSF- 
STFlWFTftTfel^ FFTfF^'jfrSFt^^TFt WFTFT fFSF%l 

o 

FT F ST^ ^IFFTf-' SR cTFFT FF ^FTT ’ (<1. Yc;) ffF I 
5RF FFT FF^FToRT fFFfF HFTFFFtfF ^FFTT 1 FF 
cil^- FFT?>FWFF^S&1TTFTFFTF FFtFTF; I ^fiFFTFTt- 

*N O 

FTfF ^[FFfF-‘ JiJFTFFTFWr^'FTFFfFW fFWFcFTF ' 
(F- ^ I ^^^<=>4 =1 r^d r«l k ^i.'^ciq -(rg'^FFlfFMcW F 



.1 » '-I ' I 


I ^ 


^iPm f?rd# ^#rdmfw^: 
^rmfsr:' (<1. K'i) ^1 TOfsr: 
5m%=tcF^rT^f^ 5R3T: 1 ^ 1^^ 

^'4p-d<^r?r ^iwftqi? , TR-;^WH|- 

5p^: 5 ?r 11 

^fk# ff f ^ ^fkt I 

k^i?^ * 51 ^ ?) N Idl^h ’^^'Tld • 1 1 ^ 

(^ ^5() k'cT, 

' snWfkt: I 

k^rkrnjcr: sfm: ^ ^ ?t kik 1 1 

tqHPiRNdl=<l?ft' 5rr^'K=l'<r=IHPis{>m I 

^ kk ^ ^ wrkr kf?wr; 1 1 

<r'=l''d'l fdRI drd'H'Jlldd I I 

kwk ^ q? *^i^dd 1 1 ' 

(t- ik ^ I 
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o 

STRft I 3rt^ ^ tcTW 

5r%?rRr: l ^ ^ r=|i^«^d'^^414dTrR: I 

dTd^ ^rf m^ I m ^ ^ i 

^cfL?f fi f ^ 7ft: ^^^wTrf^'rqM f^RTTranR^ i dir^r^r 

C\ 'N -s 

'T^^lt^ si'^cdi^ddS^^d^#: I 



RTfef d^^T, <Rit|Tf^'4#WSR2r gfCc^nfq’ I 

I f% srfcrf^ ^TFcTT ^'RTf^c^'t 

Pdcifd^r, fd ? 3n#sfqr g^- 

R^flRFr f^T^rf:, f% W[ ^TRRR^f^: ? 

dRT;, 3T5r?IW: I d" ^FTTR^T dl’ ; SFW- 

qw: 5RR^ 1 ^ feftq-:, SRlWd; I d’ 

5<|kdi: +idfR<^f%d': ; spq'^TT w- 

^TFTTt ^nWF^Rzft: ^TO" 51^^ I TlfT 

^TR^JT^RliW ^RTT, dW: ^^qfdrfirfT^d Id" I d’^JTR 

on' n n 

^rffdsr: ^^^T 1 ^RTWlf^- 

C\ cs 

fdT^TFR f^dl-MI 1 d *-a I Ml nr^T^Ri.rf^C’M I 

Ti^TfRTTf|R 1 

Wcq- ‘■?I#: -^rtWTW ' I 3T^ ^Tfld I 

^TTSRW I ^ 

5Rfdt +d+^iAir RTT ^ f?rdt Trf^^TcTR; i 

1 ^ ^rdPddi ^ dr tf?T qrt^'ZT f^rdww?:- 
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% ^ 


I STTcTI 


^ cr?T 


' <39R?T TO^ifrwt: 

gSRT^ ^ II 

^IWTFRZT 1 

O O C N 

3T^ tl=)'H*1t'HC^ 'll Id ^ H^^fd 1 1 

NO c O 

m Mto w?t% 55 T: 


59wq- 


^ ^ era- ^ 


^ ^ ^ftw f^rf ^ ^ 5^: I 

srf^T^^TfFnW fd^M’^' ^ d^RT II ’ 

(^. 1% I 

Qli(fd?ilMd>9N'd'HMi'<td5<'dd<?in('dTi'^MN^^: I dW fd<;S3T- 
TTpf f^«fr 5ind^ dWdf^RlT^RTOf^ d'dW 
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^l'jTAiir=ir^^, ^ 1WsF^?T5r%;g:^^^ =1 4 § :wr- 

^ ^TfTW 1 

TOJT'^1wft=^Tl'^>sr: I ^TPWf^TOW fw 

cTT^ fWRtqT^, ^+Hir^dRTl|[s^^'1l=(''|-o^^ 1 

3r?riTif^^^wp^ Mdl'^iii 

I ^?rst^ I 


' wfj ?r#cr \ 

'O C\ >0 ^ 

(^. i 


^RTf^^^'srr^’l TfTfa"^ mW^IiMtIJT ^ S[V^ I 

^nrwq’^Rcrr ^ \ 




■ ^?qt ?1 WcmRf^SRT^ f^T 


FTFI% I ^«rffw crf^'fT TOM'-C ^PR- 

I ^^TfcPT- 


' ^ta^K'Mpd'ti ^f^Fflwrfe'JT^ I ’ 

(^. Jft. '^. ^'l.) %f'^ I 

«r%¥=^ ^fR%- 

c\ 

f^tf^Rr^^TTPTft- ^q; i 



■o 

^ 1 1 ' 

(t. Y. 5.) ^ I 

WSTFF5W ^rferTlJW 


^ ^nTTWlf^^irar^ W^TFF^W ^felT^JW 

; 3IN|4V^— ‘ ^TTWRW ^ ^ ' 

^ ffenfr^ srf^sw.-^ % i ?rnt i ^ 
f%^a[^ fferr^f ^ f% 5 TOfsrF^'dfspft 


5R?Hf3T5^T ' f^:?r^; SfWT 

5r^^ 'Hld'tiC'H'h fTFT I ; ^HTT Tf 

ff^r^rfrar mr ; 5 




wr "mm T' 


^ FTTt srsriR^ 
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^TTSFnr I ' q-^ ^ ^ftqt fWT ’ 

I 'srfq^^TWwnr’ 
it ^ jrfM'q-stt I ^^^TOTFr^- 
f#=RW I 


tj^^qrt^Tqw qrs^^rw 'Tsw- 

' q^ M^qr<^%K6-d fTRlf^T Wm ^ I 

^ ^TTRTf : qw ^^tfm 1 1 

^ f^wPrfeqtsi'C’JTiq; i 

^Tq% itit ff 5r w^l" 1 1 ' 

(^. qo, qq) ?% i 

iftq- ^sqqTitq i ST^ I mm 

I m ^ .^ftwr wq"^^ ‘im- 

’ (q. ^.) ^ i frftqrmwTrf^sft- 

SWT q I ifq^rqil-d I 

qo-^qzq-; fkmm Srfq^TOT: ’ (q. k) 1% 1 TFtiWtfk- 
q#WTT srnp^rnr: fq^n^: i TFirf^r^rr tq^^- 
5fq^m: I irafq’ qo-q^qq fqq^rqrqfqq^mt qrqnqiq:, 
qqrfq fqqw ^ fqfr^sqr ifq rn^i qirfqq qrfq: 

* ' so -O 

3T*qqr^d i : i qrqtqq^rnr^ m q#- 
fi 


23 


(r V,) ‘ 


' ('i. ‘^T) ^ I 
^ cmrftswR- 


K^'O’Md I SpnRT- 

o o c\ 


■, mr 


WOTSWRT; I w 


IEilSEft:i 


^TTST^: ^ ^TFTT^TRT ^ ^IWf 

JR^S^RTRT:’ («(. <\^) #r I 

f?rdsr: 1 JR^ft TTRRT I ^ 

1^ f?Ti^!jfqwrfR^^sr sr 

^=5n-H 1 srmr^RTRT l^Rff 5|W: 


f5 #r:’ (' 1. 'lY) 


^:, ^S%f ’RFq- 5TTTOFW SRfRTT:, 

srUT^ TFRT; ' I qr^ft ^ ftk 


= r ■ fS ■ iBT ■ ■ r ■ is ■ ■■■■ p I ■ !■ ■ ■ i 


I I \» -| I « « < M < 4 < \l \ M 4 




?f Eft^ 


rsET: I ^ FTERT- 


Rt Er%T II ’ 

(W. Eft. ‘^- YK.) ^ 
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■o 

fxrw#5WFrlsfq- ^r^q^- 

m^mj 5T>HT^qnTMr 

tiV=tiK<RTW# '(a'j'Sr|chi<)q:^?irnT srrq#^ 

O *0 

Wf^ ’ I I ^cqnr, srr^: i 

tswR q'r?ns3tqcPTTq' anq^cr- 

' STqra- f I 

w^: qT?nTf5sr^<q q’^rr 1 1 ’ i 
sRird ^rqf^5Hqq^qiq^^iHi<iMrqqr<^T<; i ^r^rKRtw 

qfeaq : I ^tqrr^^q-stq' ^q'^q' 

C C\ 

f^q^^T^FTqr f i^qqT^rqqT qr qrqrfq’^q’^rqqwq; i 

q^q' q^rq^fT qfwqiT- 
^ 

' q- wssqr qrqr ^Fqt qrfsrqr i 
qf^q q fr^q- qwfq fqqivqt 1 1 ’ 

(^. I 

siM <qTwrrqTfsrqq‘' qr^q^TF^ qfq''S5- qqrw^T- 
‘ qrq; qrqrfq’icqrq qqrt: qlwqq-; i 
q^q?q ^qqrqqqq qqqqqr f^TT 1 1 

f% qr^q- qq q^lfF cq^q fq^F I 

c ^ 

anwqr TrgTq^qqp^T qqr 1 1 

qqi^l^TTFR ^ 3;s# =q fq^ =q I 

^ anw q'q^Rqr qFxqqrqqqq qqfq-q 1 1 

1 q-o -^ox, “ff^iT^rrfkq ^ni^jnro^’art i 

C. ^ ^ o 



25 




(^. m. <\^. ^k) ^ I 


^ d ^^^PTTPT M<lcH«iid II 1 1 

^ f¥f?TK m 1 

w^ ^r^Ttrt ^-^wrirwT ii q?? ii 

CN C\ A ' ' ' 

^ =^'=^ ^ TTR- JRT ^TT^ ^ I 

m: ^^fnfq- ^ ^ ^ 1 1 II 

C\ CN 'N ' ^ 

II ll 

O VD O I \ ^ 

^ 1 


^o ifto ^V3 1 


sr^K: 


(w. m. 5:^) 
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'O 




(^. 

^^fSRSiT^c^si I 

O VD ^ ^ 

q' q^sJTt ^ s^-^T^nr 1 1 

(^. qj. 'lo^) 


<\ o 


^FR^: ■?R; -^R; II ’ 
(w. R. *10^5) 
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4)=! ’■^4^ wr: II 

(^. ^=;. <\%) 

5nfcf ^ 

^<g^:<ai'y4'^d^ Id'cJ'HM ■H'il 1%^: 1 1 

(^. ^=;. 'Ic;) 

^rfsTcTT W I 

3iFr TTwPfRpff ^ ^ ^ II 

(^. ^T. \z;. '^o ) 

^ ^rrRT^ m 1 

ftr:'?^rRrT ^ w w f^; 1 1 

(w. :^<l) 

3rRc4nWTc^ I 

4 ^ dW ^ ^ f%|; 1 1 

(^. :^=;. ■^^) 

(4Tl-H|i?l lRlsil4 f| ^ ?TW% TT^ I 

<0 "O vO "N 

^jA'j|’-+ir4rd4<=ki d^^T: 1 1 

Cv O \o 

(w. ^=;. :^y) 

Wfrs^ ?ld>dis^n 4l4^'H4df^ I 

(^. ^ic) 
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TFftrot jft I 

^Fl¥TWnWR?TfT mtm I 

NS 

9% 'TWTR^ 1 1 

(^. 

+^Mr<-4^rq<4^q^i<>aTf^m W 1 
sn^P^r^rtwr^scFT^ ^^- 

q^' II ’ 

(^. ^ I 

' ^ ^irf^ 1 

w[ 1 1 ’ 

cTFTT^ wft TplWRft ^1cl-qr=ki'9iy*Tnifa 1 1 

S O 'N 

ffa ^'l ^^^ ^^ K qq5 l ^ ft ^ 3ftw?^f5RTr^^ 

?n?T ?TcfW sr^^ n ^ u 



^ f% ^ ^ SFTFTJT, ^ ^riwfe:, 

^(Sj^FT iliJH(^i|Fil-dT I fd4'MI ^ f^ 

P=lddl<l^l^| : '»sld|ijl^^ird^f ?r: si^spnfd’ I 

M^imWdFT dTddKfJT ^ ^TR WT^m^ ^ Xm 
siwR 1% =t|R# I l%^f^«rFcwrt 

1 dR i^-drdfd^ TTddR f^^STF^: ^ 
#5R f^?dTlW ^^FSTfR- 


‘ d- Xjm ddRRRRd fTRWr dX I 

m fd^iiddufe’ 1 1 
^dd^-MId'lidR ^r+Rd- T[%FR I 
f^lPd+lldddld fTTdtdTRT^Tt 1 1 ' 

(?r. dT. V <\\3, «!=;) ^d' I 


dW f¥^Rr dd" #Wd; f^dt 
(ddlPM d^dRfw^ddTpr dWdt dddRTdd ddlfd 
dddTdfWR ycdd-HdN, 

■O 'O * 

#5FF:- 

o 

‘ ddT ^tdd^ld fd%d: I 

TRddf|'pRfq^ddd<^l^dd II 
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^ i 

^TTWr#: I \ 

o c 

JT^rpt i 

•N 

dfc't'^d’-'H^Ml^ ^fPT ^WRPHT I 
c^Trft •^d^l ^nfw 'SRcT 1 1 

N 

(^. ^T. Y^-\) 


^SFT^:- 


TTcf; Midi: ^f?^1w^S^WTTt 1 

•o 

o O *0 N 

3isqf^S^5=^T!W^: %T: 1 

«)^ ■H'O'Md II 

^ m TTfRTPT: I 
fd ifd'dfdl |5WI y+dlRf 1 1 
5rF# MM^M^ndd ^RW g;'JMddl I 
^ ^ llPf MMdicd W^dTTcif^ 1 1 
SPjfw: ^ ^d’^d TT^IcHdl I 

te^rnr id+id'^'jn’ Middi^rd ii 
fdrat fd^fe-d-di^ld : I 
'dd id' fwt ^ ; irRTSd'#dfdi>dd-H 1 1 

N 

^ ddd^iiTPd fdfd+^Mn-Hifsnrr i 

^ f^5qwr illill Id Id N kd’-MH^dlMddl I I ' 

(W. Y\S-S(^) ^d- 
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o 


?f?pr I ^ Tft^TW srf^R^sr^: 1 sra" 

i;^ wn^wtwr- 

^TFf Td ^ ^ ¥5 iwr; i i ’ 

(W- V. Yo ) 1 


3r«i^ f^wr: I ^ ■^lTi'<d'J<[ff<<^«rd i srwFrf^^r^^ 

^ H m <r=l^«+irdg:q-ra^J^-'^-^id I ZRT 
5Ici%^^ wfeit f?TWfe I ^ ^ Tft^PRTif 

c o 

M^pTi-kKl 5rf^£Tr% I crFiW ^rWcTpft 

wr?w^: i sr^ ir^ 

^^TTORTT:' (^. ■^. =;) | 

fsTWlFTlft’ ^^RTET ^ar^Tf^TJFfr I TTW^W ft^T- 

^ ^srr ^ i ^sfq-crgqf^ 

^TRfo^ M'<^^^t||^t^f<fd' 

W|5 5rw; I ^sfq- f^FSJT^ cpTf^^^- 
m nfciRi fw 5?TTFr^ i drrftr 

r«m4M ^ I doliJd 5 ^f<(:'!i'jii' f^^rrf^- 

WWd' 1 ’HiJI’qrdH’MA|l^l+l^^HNd||dq{'|>;|q|c|Tl|{csq|¥qt 

dr^^FT^T WsrfdWSir^ I Cf7j5|^_ 


W# FTTd' 5|i%s|4fd ^ ^ II 
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^ FTRf II 

f^M-Odi ^TT ^rr ■^iti'Hi'^^i w I 

o 

yfd«l’-!T?rT dT-q^ii’i^M ^IM<-H II 

(q-. ST. <^v) ^ I 

Wrf^'TWra^ dr^WFTFr W- 
qf^sr^^rwrsTR-^^ i f^«iFcrf%Tiw 5 ^- 
?n#T afd>ri'ilci y^'-qf^lH 4 -M ’£[)■; SRT^:? 

^spTcsrfd’^raTf^dfii tfSAid^i -Tisfq 

^frir^FnTT 1 m ir^ ^ 5 =^ 

vs 

3TFrTf^-‘ diwi ?Rtt ¥ w 3iTwr 

l!;=(i^d■■(q■■^Tff^■^i^l dt JTFTt TO; ’(W- =;. 3^. ^) 

I ^TTRt ^TTft^ dd^HP^c wftt ^ ^^^<<r^^^- 

few I Tmwr ^ ^ dwf^: ^flTlT 'TWp^ I 
^ '^l Oir^fd d' I W^ft 

T?TW2Tf^^ Mdiddqj: flfTf^S^TOflwf^: ; ^ ^TSTT 
^nrfw TITit^=^ 5 ^: 5 ^: ^TRpTMqcd^d'T^TT 

f^TRW: ^RiRTf^ ^ ^sflWT?^ 

VO 

fdqt^SrPd' I WTWSfq- FTW- 


^ q?iT% 
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Trf^TPT^FST: H 

(wr. 33 - 3 ^- ^‘k) ^ > 

3il-qK+il'^<.’-C<^’4 '5i''Cl'|^'=l<^T^- II 

(w. 3^- 3R^) I 

^ qw?JiFrrw^T^Tt^^: H ^r=i ^sr ^ i 

f^ ^tP^dKd '- P^ '? sir^FTtTT#: I cTTW^PtW^ 

!^^_< srrc^r#^ 3 ikH<Rr; fwRT^ ’ 

(ir. 3. Y.) 1% I sr^ skft^RT- 

feftq":, 

I ^ W^ =^2ff ^- 


' W^OTTT 51TO ’H'H^T^^T I 

f^Tfw fi#TT ^^TFrar 1 1 

FTicT I 

ir=l>fl tiKl+Pl II ’ 

(^. ^. 3^. 33^, 33y) I 

W^s^sqt ^t: II 

C\ ss o 'O 
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^HKM^j^pTiqT jfMt m Iww 1 1 
m sft^ cR^rprer n 

O NS 

i«iTRif^-^-^5s|fcn:d'45^^ i 

C\ -N 

5 2TT I 

W^t=IR%+KI ^ftq^OTf^cRTfiRn- II 
^fTr+IM^=^+I^Rra ^^TcTnTTWTT WIT I 

C\ 'V c % 

srr^^dii’Jii ^r^Rt ii 

TT5R^ fM JIURriRcftSRR I 

VO 'S 

q^[Frf^Tr^d1' WT W% 1 1 

c\ 

WfWdrqjf^TTWTTR: WTWTWPWR I 

c\ «v VO '\ 

TIT fTsr%: 1 1 

(tt. I 

SR" ^rq+lTdd'ii ^t^Pq-yRC TTTSRW; ^ ^ fWT^^- 
wnr^rfd" i ^rfw^ wttrc^^^tPrPtrt^w i sr 

C\ VO 'S 

i^qdvj-'3ti'iK'JirHld oilHPd^qd I d^'+d'H— 

' Trfwn%TR Tte TR strMt f^TR I 

Cv, ’^ 'v 

WR^ siwwrPTr 1 1 ’ i 

•N VO C 

TRt ^I’-ddl'WlPvlfd^qq^ W^nRqWT^TTRPt- 
^PwT pjTRqr dTdiqf^: i trsr^- 

RR'RR W^dWfeftWrrTTRRR PrfiRR 
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41 Ref 

ND 


' Sflt ^WTRW it ’Tt I 

wrRd" t'l ''’1=1^41+ ^rH'MRicii: 1 1 

5rf4^iW i 

^Tlld W ^irfwfTRT: 1 1 ’ 

(^. ^T. \3o, 13<^ ) 


=?54f ^rfim siT^ft qWt i 

wfl” I # ^ Rrf^eM- 

<<:n ^ 

ws2iw?ff^ IR^rTfwfTdT^r \ 

rdfif+crM+lef 5^%W I ^s4 I 

qm^#4ffsfeft I ^^fci^OiiiH 1 

eft^ ^^4 =^^?TtW I d^- 

i^lt^l4^^d4^Rl^rd^6eAlidJ^+ll<d'^ II 

(^. ^T. V^. V9^) 

^f^dTtmd sfq- m I 
'TferptfeRT ftR4 feHP^ci 1 1 

(W. Y^. \3!() 

54v(W4i^-Hd^m ^irfwrqt f^’WRR: I 

(W. ^T. YV '5^) 





'TTOtc3T^>^filM ^sfq- f^^ST; | 

|OT ^ff^wFTW^ wT^ I ^ rn^m 

srsTTf 5nft^3RTT I 5 t#3T7ttt I irT^nr^)^ 

^ C\ 




^PFlWt: 


i-^d I Sf'jJd 


xicll-q- 
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VO 


' 3W%: ^4^'^ ql'»ii-o^Rid+lM'H: 1 

3130^ 41 ■<W Rife ^ ^rfe '•I'^^^rd 1 1 


aprfe^ Tfe 


tp # wi #^^T|Fr4iw: I 

^ci4W| ; ^fERRWFFT WriT ^ JTT^fe 1 1 ’ 

(%J. 7ft. '^. ^\9 — §.) 


^fnRFT^-p^- 

o 


‘ qr# #4^ feira' i 

7f =t)crqi«lt>c^R'd<^ ’•i-o^f^ 1 1 

STRT ^PTT: I 

w^ Mrwf frt ql^^r^sfe^r^d' ii 

smr 41Rm4q’ f# i^i i 

i^dfe I# ^ w^ q^f^rrr 1 1 

d dfeddtrf dW 'Md%nT I 
ddd ^ d^ dfe^ f^d^dd II ’ 

(d. 7ft. '^. Yo-^) 1% I 

dtTR ddPd- 

' 3rr?rT7Td ferfet di ddfet dfddndd i 

c CN vs 

dTdOT TldWrd ^tddt dddd 7r%; 1 1 ' 

c c ' >' 

dfd^' ddTd- 


' Tferdjd'hdlxfibldl'dl RldHI dftfew; I 
dfddtdTWr^ dftW ^[df’^l^dd 1 1 
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I 

W wftw: 1 1 

=^ 5 ^ ^ 1 

^^rirqfcMH ^nw ifH^ ^ 1 1 

• -o 

?r#Tt ^ W WTR" I 

m 5rF^qT^«T^ ^sr: I 

c\ o 

q'?#TlT q^TW=5=t ^frftwwfT 1 1 ’ ^ i 
cR^ ^ ¥5?: I ^ =^ 

O' ’S-' VD c\ 

3TFRf%-' ^iW ^ ^TcJRiT ST^RT, cFRm: ;Rlr^- 
f^?T' (#. W\. <1^. ^ I srr^TFT 

wTtRJT^^TW dl^ d%, d'rd :?t H^1 d <^' IdYd^R f^- 
WTwrfsT^R^ q^^dwrf^^fliwdd^ dq^ +^rd+- 

c\ o 

^^dPTfePT I ^ Pd FPTd- 

' dTOdf^PFTt d TPP dd: I 

d^j^dPT: ddSTdW: d SPT: PT 1 1 ’ ^ I 

d^l'ddd ^d dddT STFd d^RFdt dT^T, ddlfd did 
ddfl^ ddt d^ I 3Td Pd dddTdTf- 

‘ pfRTdd^ddTfd dWPT dT^jfd II ’ 

(d. dt. po ) ^d I 

ddPfTdd dtdrferfddi-f^ndt dddW^dfdfd I dd 

fd'^dfdPddi dtfdfd d^ dPPfdd^dd^dfddrW 

\D O -O 



140 fttfr: 

^ tot JTTOT f^ff OT I 

m UT «TW- 

* c\ 

' TTf t# ^ I 

gOT# ^^rar fr«rf: WRT# ■h^iOT’i: 1 1 ' 

(^. I 

wm ^- 

‘ ^ranrari^rw ?rFf ct^r: i 

^f®sTr 'RT OTf%Tr^wrfsrir5^^ 1 1 ’ 

(^. tT. y. h) I 

3^^i^<;Nf4<=^lt^t«^ln'^Q'H'1l^';’^l 41'f^ ^iRF^- 

I ^ ^ 5^ 

^Fnmf% OT^pOTt qT<TirOTTiT ' 1% I 

iROTtsPr 1if^:-3rrfOT^ ^iR^=ns<4Ri i 
41 Ph: ^TOTFifROT ^|T OT^OTf^’ ^OThT 5R#F I 
OT%:— 

c 

‘ '4^'^N<rd ^TOOTrlt^ciTf I 

^r MxHHm fOT II ’ 

(W. ttV. ^^<1) 1-% I 

FlfeR^tSpr ^iPm TFTTOTS^F^ I d^'kt'H— 

‘ JfOTRWf^^ ^ I 

d^feOTOTrr: ^ ^^Hld+i 1 1 ’ 

(g;.OT. :^o. YY) I 





o 

WFTT ^ ^r^^^rf^rmferr ^f^prar: i 
WRm PMd ^>'<4 

m ^uhPh m m: srrmrq; 1 1 

f# ’Tf^ 3mt 

w jmcft ^ I 

^ qt i^rfw m %: II ' 

(^. ?f. ^o. YX) ^ I 





5H|ij'crA( dKkH JllwTd I 


< « V M " I Q I VI n 
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■o 

ff ^!cr’ (f- Y. Y. wf^^^ciTfdsrra; i ?TTfq- 
mPci^iRhIs^ 


' q^TT^rftR' STRTPff ^pgriww: I ' 

(snr^rf^. 

‘ Hi'H 91^ f^?1N 'dQ'=Mc|Tl 1 1 ’ 

c. '\ 

(SR^. ^ ) 

IWrf^^cWTTc^T^ I JRT Srfdcjil^Ti+^fq' ^F^T^R"- 

^ ^ ^ ^sfT? ^rrfr 

“^PaR'w; ^r^sfr 

P=l^qP^q,-H4Ri, 3^l4c<4l4^^^fl%+^'4lP^'=hi^N4'^<J|=j^^||'=|•(d- 
^rrwft^rrf^^Twtw TRif^-srctsp^ 

M+iPdM+ii?4'^dr^"-4l^M't)p4!jcsrra; i ciw^- 

P*4=JKd ^44+idi I l(d4=(lRT^W ofRl'^S sn"^— 


' SFR" cHTTW TT ^I ’ -Hd ' 

Pii^iPd 1%^ f^R'HF ^T^dl 

r ^ N3 ’^ 

3n^T fwr ^ 51^ I 

'HRl^Prd # P^ c-H +1 ’Tl i^iPr 4 ( '^•<=iT; 1 1 
^ ^l^tsP-d ^ ^SHTT: I 


^ ^r^Pi&qid' ^ T'14j4||- ^ 1 1 
=ic>i !<i P*i d H I 

^ ^3rT¥% I 





'O o 

^ to: iT 1 

‘ w Jirf^ f^wfw ^ I 

wrf^ II 

(w. Y. 


iiN+t^ TO ^ 1 

'O •o O NO c o 

TTRt 1 1 

^ 1 (V. 


craiR MiPr^pt 

NO c 

f?ra:Tf 1 |:?iTRT^^rrft^rwt r^torwtto fro- 

^TRTcTT^R ^^rFTRTf^ xT^SffsiTR^ 1 

^r^TRtTO- 


siTOpf ■^rS'JiiTflMK'M^^41l% ^[W: 1 
r+r^T’^’T ^(^TR VhO'TO 1 1 ’ 

> O "N 

(^. Y. Y. 

Icqrf^^RT |:TOr^+"R f^T^r ^TO: I ' 

5T crT% Hi+R" qiMWTO ' (t- ^• 

e) 3^ IM N<=h^^M I 

ROT|: I ir^f^7f^??T-^4+ m N iP^': 

Hl'^y mi°A|R 1 ti4'M+Hi'=iif^t<a9T— 

'H4<?ll+H^dc4 I ‘ f|T?Rir^frff^- 

^^TRTTRR d'<<=(l^^R"H 

1% TO^: ^ toIrTr’ ?R^T^T%RRfer I 

10 
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o 

r^Mfy ^ cf T ’ {t R. ^) ^ \ ^- 

'^=j'ri4-H^dc«l ^Tic^'i'HJ^irKtRc'y'oAla I ^ ^^')''l- 

’ti4<?i('M+l^dc=lldR-d 'H4'6WI=i(f^: I 
SRT '• I <4 - 

* "O ^ C\ “O 

f^gqqpT^^^ ^ ■fd'lc^R^l'd-ddSra’: 

C\ o 

sifWr^S^TT^SfrmR: ’ {^. «lo) ^1 


‘ flRRdd fcTfW^JT jftf^: I 

^diRti ^ dr^Tdcl 1 1 ’ 

* A|^cdlc^l<fd<=J +1M4 .' I 

31lc^lr4=| =^ d" II ’ 

(^. ?ft. «1V9) I 


sitoV 

S% ' (^. Y. :^. ;^) ‘ dWrlc^rl^^T^ ’ (^. 

‘^.Y. <lo)f%, ' (^. •:^. 5_) 

I ^ ' 


dr^iWFtd'^ 


'41=i’^PwM4l'4dd \H^: I ^TfecPcrt^d^- 
^ f^^dxdid I mr drddld' ’^tt^^cqvTRfr ^- 
'■^'*^1 TTqf%T^ I 

41d-*i^=td; ’T^ydl'ddcd ^ Wf^dt 


oiicf'^Tt =)'td=^^^ ; tw- 

ctRfsgqt : (^. ^ic) TOtrRT^ PKIt'W- 

* ^R^nrsw ^Fn%T: \ 

s(^ ^ <=q^^Kq'dsf^r ?n; ii k n 

f^: i 

mt^ ^i|ir-1% ^ ^PTWT ^ II ^ ll’ 

‘ I#'‘4«W+II^K’T’TR^ct?r I 

aiP^: iind? r d T II ^ II 

THT ^f^sr 1% I 

c. 

^>f5^ S^TT^TqTRtrr; II ^ II 
TFT 'TfefIcFll' I 

SRT'. i^ndddT m ^R^FcRrq'iWT II g. II 

^ I 

I 31^ -q <?'M ^ ’•0 d <?i cd M d ^4 tlHK- 

^trfiRWT^^ srfdTO#. I ^ 5 d<d'r^<^Tf^ TRt- 

^nwr fHmm i ^iw- ^rorfiT^- 

dK^ FF^NdHT- 

‘ SRTt^ftdFdFrt % ^5FTd I 

sird^t^uHMdkl F T t dT^dTfdd ^FTd II II ’ 

ifd I 
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o 

?rn ^nrifaferr =^1^4^^- 

' ?rRTFsrRfK<5R5^«Rr f%^^=WT i 

cfmq'^TOSfFr ’^TWTTWTRt: II V II 

•N "N 

5 m II 8 "i I ’ 

‘ 

^ I 3^- f| wftfMVi^If^il^ i| I ■'?T^ I 

^^4=iir4d:-5Rrfq- 0^=1 ^Kld ^TiTTfsr: JTTO:, ^^TT- 
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JIVANMUKTIVIVEKA 

(path to liberation in life) 

ENGLISH TRANSLATION 



JIVANMUKTIVIVEKA 

(path to liberation in life) 

FIRST CHAPTER 

AUTHORITY BEARING TESTIMONY TO 
jiVANMUKTI OR LIBERATION IN LIFE 

1. I venerate Vidyatirtha, the Supreme, whose 
very breath the Veda.-s are and who evolved the whole 
cosmos from the Veda-s. 

2. I describe, henceforth the renunciation of the 
seeker {vividisa-samnyasa) and the renunciation of the 
knower {vidvat-samnyasa), distinguishing the ! one from 
the other. The former is the -cause of ‘liberation 
after the dissolution of the body’ [videhamukti), and 
the latter is of ‘ liberation in life’ [jivanmukti] 

3. The cause of renunciation is detachment; 
because the Sruti enjoins, ‘ One must renounce (the 
world), the very day one feels (complete) detachment.’ 
The stages^ and divisions of this renunciation are all 
matters dealt with by the Purana-s (popular exposi- 
tion of esoteric truths). 

4-5. Detachment is of two kinds: sharp and 
sharper. The former leads to the renunciation appro- 
priate to the condition of the Kuticaka, which, being 

^ This is said keeping in imnd the well-known four periods 
{Ssrama-s) of life, according to which renunciation comes fourth 
and last and thus obviously comes to be postponed to old age. 

12 
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ripened, develops (the Samnyasin) into the Bahudaka. 
Sharper detachment makes the Samnyasin a Hamsa, 
and this ripens into the condition of the Paramaharnsa, 
the real path to direct Self-Realization.^ 

6. Dull detachment is the form of disgust 
generated, for the time being, for the world and its 
goods, occasioned by the loss of a child, wife or wealth. 

7. Sharp detachment is the firm resolve of 
the intellect not to have a child, wife or wealth, in 
this life, 

8. Sharper detachment is the strong disgust 
in the form: ‘ For me the whole of this world, whirling 
through the cycle of rebirths, shall never be.’ In dull 
detachment no renunciation is, of course, possible. 

9. In the state of sharp detachment two kinds 
of renunciation are possible, according as the power 
of locomotion subsists in full strength or not. The 
former pertains to the Bahudaka and the latter to the 
Kuticaka. Both of them are tridandin-s.^ 

10. In the state of the sharper kind of detach- 
ment are possible two other kinds of renunciation. 


1 Four kinds of Samnyasin-s are known to the sacred books. 
The four enumerated here are defined and described in 9 and 
10 infra. The Kuticaka resides in a secluded hermitage, the 
Bahudaka goes from one sacred place to another, the Hamsa flies 
like a swan to the seventh heaven, and the Paramaharnsa enjoys 
liberation in this very life. 

® Holding three long thin bamboo-sticks knotted together, 
emblematic of the triple renunciation of every thing connected 
with body, mind and speech and being therefore constantly im- 
mCTsed in That, which is -beyond these three. 
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according as it leads to brahmaloka,^ or to final and 
absolute liberation. The former condition is that 
of the Hamsa, who knows the essence of Truth in that 
world, the latter that of the Paramahamsa, who knows 
it in this very world, 

11. The various duties and actions of these are 
described by us in the commentary on the Pdrasara- 
smrti. We are here concerned only with the Parama- 
hamsa. 

12. The Paramahamsa is again, either the seeker 
after knowledge {jijnasu), or the knower [jndnin). The 
Vajasaneyin-s ordain renunciation to such seeker, 
for the attainment of knowledge.^ 

13. Sainnyasin-s renounce (the world) desiring 
‘this loka’ (sphere). An explanation of this' is set 
forth in prose, for the enlightenment of those who are 
not sharp-witted.® 

1. Vividisa-samnyasa: The Renunciation 
OF THE Seeker 

Zoka is of two kinds: the dtma4<fka, the world 
of the Self and the andtma-loka, the world of the non- 
Self. The first is described, in its triple nature, in the 

^ One of the seven loka-s: bhur-, bhuvar-, susar-, makar-, Jana-, 
tapas-, and satya- or brakma-loka. 

® This is with reference to the first division of Paramahainsa-s, 
for the question is likely to suggest itself, why a seeker should 
renounce. 

® In verse 13 the first half is an adaptation of the 
Upanisadic text {Br. Up., 4. 4. 22). 
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third chapter of the Brhaddranyaka-upanisad: ‘ Here 
then are indeed the three worlds — the world of men, 
the world of the manes and the world of the gods; 
the world of men can be won by begetting a son 
and by no other act; that of the manes, by religious 
rites; and that of the gods, by Gnosis’ (1. 5. 16). The 
dtma-loka is also mentioned there: ‘ Whosoever passes 
away from here, without knowing his own world — 
the dtma-loka, him such world, being unknown, does 
not protect’ (1. 4. 15); and ‘ He should devote himself 
to the world which is only the dtman', his acts never 
fail him, who so devotes himself’ (1. 4. 15). In other 
words, whosoever, bound up in this material body 
of flesh and blood, passes out of it, without knowing his 
own proper world— the Paramatman, i.e. without 
realizing his identity with the supreme Self (‘I am 
Brahman’), is deprived of the benefit of that world; 
that is to say, that world, the Paramatman, does not 
ever free him. from sorrow, delusion and other evils, 
as the knowledge of that world is held back from him 
by the intervening veil of avidyd (ignorance). Again 
the acts of one devoted to such world (of the dtman) 
never fail him and (unlike ordinary acts of devotion, 
which bring about this or that particular result), lead 
him to that Self-Realization, which is the sum of all 
that can be desired. Also in the sixth chapter of the 
same: Why should we study? For what object should 
we worship Of what avail is offspring to us, to whom 

The first two sentences are not found in the BrhctddTnyaka. 
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this world, this dtman, is the supreme place?’ (4. 4. 22) 
Desire for ofispring leads to the crematory; non-desire 
for such things leads to immortality.^ 

Hence it appears that the words, ‘ this loka ’ (in 
verse 13) refer clearly to the dtma-loka in quest of which 
Samnyasin-s renounce; for the word ‘such’ refers 
to ‘the dtmarC occurring as it does in a section dealing 
with the dtman^ opening with the words : ‘ This dtman 
is unconditioned and unborn’ (4. 4. 22) . That which 
is seen, realized, is loka ; the dtman. The text in question 
(which is a quotation from the Sruti plainly implies 
that Samnyasin-s renounce the world for the purpose of 
Self-Realization {dtmdnubhava) . The Smrti too bears 
this out; 

‘ The one styled a Paramahamsa should, for the attain- 
ment of hrahmajndna, have in him all the requisite means, 
namely peace of mind, control of body, and the Hke.’ 

As this samnydsa comes about by the strong desire 
for knowledge generated in the proper manner, in conse- 
quence of the study, etc.^ of the Veda, either in this or 
in some previous incarnation, it is called the renuncia- 
tion of the seeker {yividisd-samnjdsa). This, which is 
the cause of knowledge, is again of two kinds: (1) the 
renunciation of desire=impelled acts and others of the 
kind, which lead to rebirth and (2) the going, by the 
renouncer, into the order, by assuming all its emblems, 

^ G£ Apastamba-’dkarmasutra, Prasna 2, EJtianda 22. 

2 In ' etc.’ are included the performance of religious duties, 
certain austerities and the like, enjoined by the Veda. 
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if' 

such as the danda, etc. after having been initiated into 
it, with praisoccdram^ which. ‘ ensures to the mother 
and the wife of the renouncer, rebirth in the form of a 
male and to the renouncer, the realization of Brahman, 
an austere life and the knowledge of the Self in conse- 
quence.’ 

Renunciation is mentioned in the Tcdttinya and 
other Upanisad-s : ‘ Some have attained immortality, 
not by acts, nor by offipring, nor by wealth, but by 
renunciation alone’ {Kaivalya Up., 3). Females also are 
entitled to this kind of renunciation. The Caturdkaritikd 
of the Moksadharma, by using the word bhiksuki 
(female mendicant) with reference to the lady in ques- 
tion, when dealing with the controversy between Sula- 
bha and Janaka, indicates that females may renounce 
before marriage, or after the death of their husbands 
and may go about as religious mendicants, may learn 
and hear the sdstra-s dealing with moksa (namely the 
Upanisad-s and cognate literature), may meditate 
upon the dtman in seclusion and assume the emblems 
of tri-danda, etc. In the wake of the argument in the 
Devatddhikarana (the section about devata) in the fourth 
chapter of the third book of the Sdrirakabhdsya, wherein 
a discussion has been started relating to the rights of a 
widower (to such renunciation), the name of lady 
Vacaknavi has also been mentioned. These references 

^ That is, saying the praha, which is a fonnula, meaning, ‘ I 
renounce the bhurloka, the bhuvarloka and the suvarloka.' In 
these words the renouncer declares himself free from all desires 
and all conditions belonging to this world or the next. 
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go to strengthen the right claimed by Maitreyi, the 
wife of Yajnavalkya, of whom she inquires in the words : 

‘ Of what use would such (wealth) be to me, if the 
possession of such would not render me immortal? 
Tell me, whatever your worship knows, as to what I 
should do, in order to be free from mortality’ {Br. Up., 
4. 5. 4) . Even in the case of brahmacdrin-s, grhastha-s, and 
vanaprastha-s (students, householders and residents in 
hermitages), who are unable, for some cause or other, 
to go into samnydsa, there is nothing in the way of 
mental renunciation for the purpose of attairung knowl- 
edge, even while performing the duties peculiar to 
their respective spheres of life. Many instances of such 
knowers of Truth occur in the §ruti-s, Smrti-s, Purana-s 
and Itihasa-s, as also in the world. The condition 
of the Paramahamsa, characterized by the danda, etc. 
taken on for obtaining knowledge, has been variously 
described by former teachers and I do not think I 
have anything to add to what has been said by them in 
respect to it. So far about the renunciation of 
the seeker. 

2. Vidvat-samnyasa: The Renunciation 
OF THE KnOWER 

Henceforth we deal with the renunciation of the 
knower \pidvat-samnydsa). Renunciation by those who 
have reahzed the supreme Truth, by properly carrying 
out study, reflection and assimilation {sravana, manana 
and nididhydsana), is called the renunciation of the 
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knower. This was attained by Yajnavalkya. The wor- 
shipful Yajnavalkya, the crest-jewel of the learned, 
having discomfited in debate Asvalayana and other 
vipra-s, by variously demonstrating the Truth and 
having awakened Janaka, in a variety of ways, by dis- 
quisitions long and short, to the condition of supreme 
detachment [vitardgatva), set himself to enlighten 
Maitreyi, his wife, into the Truth and put to her 
samnydsa, as the thing he had immediately in view for 
himself. Having thus enlightened her, he became a 
Samnyasin. All this is mentioned in the beginning of 
the ‘ Yajnavalkya, about to enter 

upon another stage of life (superior to that of a house- 
holder), accosted her thus; ‘O beloved Maitreyi, 
I am about to retire from this stage ’ (4. 5. 2) and also 
at the end; . . . ' for verily this retirement leads to 
real immortality. Saying so he renounced ’ (4. 5. 15). 
In Kaholabrdhmanaitstlf, we find this samnydsa mentioned 
thus ; ‘ Having realized that dtman aforesaid, Brahmana-s 
renounce all desire for offspring, wealth and the world 
[putraisand, vittaisand and lokaisand) and go about as 
mendicants’ [Br. Up., 3. 5. 1). 

It should not be supposed that this text applies 
to mvidisd-samnydsa, for, the word viditvd (having 
realized), implying the priority of such realization to 
samydsa, and the word Irdhmana, meaning the knower 
of Brahman, stand in the way of such assumption. 
Nor should it be supposed that the word brdhmana 
refers here to the class so called; for the word brdhmana 
is used with reference to that realization of Brahman. 
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mentioned in the sequel of the text under discussion, 
which is brought about by study, reflection and medi- 
tation and described there as learning, childhood and 
silence. If it be said that the word brahmana here 
refers to the seeker yet devoted to learning, etc. and 
that this construction is supported by the text, ‘ The 
Brahmana, having passed the stage of learning, mxist 
thence maintain himself in that of childhood ’ (3. 5. 1), 
we say that this cannot be, for, the word brahmana is 
used with reference to the future condition of the seeker; 
otherwise, the use of the particle atha in the text atha 
brahmanah (3. 5. 1) — ‘thence the Brahmana’ — implying 
the previous fulfilment of all the necessary means (of 
Self-Realization), would be entirely out of place. 

The two kinds of renunciation, vidvat- and vividisd- 
satnnydsa-s, are clearly mentioned also in the Sdrha- 
brdhmana: ‘Knowing It (the supreme Self), they melt 
in silence; desirous of “ that sphere ” {dtma-loka), they 
enter samnydsa ’ (4. 4. 22) . The ‘ melting in silence ’ 
refers to the habit of contemplation and reflection 
and this is possible, only when there is nothing to 
distract the mind from it; whence, nothing but samnydsa 
is plainly implied in these words. This has also been 
rendered clear in the remaining clause (of the said text) 
thus : ‘ This is the reason why knowers of yore have 
not wished for progeny, having as their plea — “ Of 
what avail is progeny to us to whom this world, this 
dtman, is the supreme place?” — they renounce all 
desire for offspring, wealth and world and betake 
themselves to alms ’ (4. 4. 22) . The words ‘ this 
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world ’ ‘ this dtman ’ imply that the said world 

has been directly realized. 

It may, however, be urged that ‘melting in silence’ 
is merely put forth in the above text, as an inducement 
for entering on vividisd-samnyasa (the renunciation 
of the seeker) and the supplementary clause just exa- 
mined clarifies the position still further; hence no other 
kind of renunciation ought to be read into the text. 
To this we demur on the ground that the end of the 
‘ renunciation of the seeker ’ is ‘ knowledge,’ and 
‘ knowledge ’ and ‘ silence ’ are certainly not identical 
terms ; for, they stand to each other as antecedent and 
consequent, as is evident from the text: ‘ After knowing, 
one becomes silent {muni ) .’ Still, it may be contended 
that, as ‘silence’ is only the ultimate form assumed by 
matured ‘ knowledge,’ it is but the highest condition 
of knowledge and, as such, the result of the renuncia- 
tion of the first kind, through knowledge. Quite so. 
That is exactly the reason why we differentiate this 
kind {vidvat-) of renunciation, which is the end to be 
attained, from the other kind {vividisd-samnydsa) , which is 
but the means. As the seeker^ should practise 
study, etc. for attaining realization of the Truth 
{tattva}, so also the enlightened must attain ‘dissolu- 
tion of the mind ’ [manondsa) and ‘ obliteration of 

^ This word is used throughout to indicate the seeker who has 
gone into sarmySsa of the first kind, namely the renunciation 
of the seeker {mvidisS-sarmyasd) . So also the word ‘ the knower ’ 
will be used in the sense of one who has gone into the second kind, 
the renunciation of the knower {mdaat-samnyasa) . 
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latent desire’ {vdsandksaya), which two will be de- 
scribed further on. 

Though these two samnydsa-s are capable of such 
differentiation, yet they are looked upon as one, under 
the category of paramahamsatva and the Smrtis-s have 
consequently spoken of ‘ four kinds of mendicants 
That the two renunciations in question are included 
in the one word paramahamsatoa is explained in the 
Jdbdla-huti. There, Yajnavalkya, on being questioned 
by Janaka about the nature of samnydsa, explains the 
renunciation of the seeker along with what would 
follow it, by presenting a scheme of the stages of develop- 
ment (of the intellect of the seeker) and meets the objec- 
tion of Atri, that one without the sacred thread carmot 
be called a Brahmana, by saying that dtmajndna (Self- 
knowledge) alone is the real sacred thread. Hence 
it may be safely concluded that the seeker is included 
in the denomination Paramahamsa, as he should not 
wear the sacred thread.^ So also, in another section 
(Kandika) of the same, in a passage dealing with 
vidvat-samnydsin-s, which opens with the words, ‘ the 
Paramahamsa is one, etc.,’ are mentioned the names 
of many jivanmukta-Sy like Sarnvartaka and others, and 
they are described as ‘ bearing no marks, bound to 
no forms, and behaving like mad men, though not 
mad.’ Further, the procedure to be adopted by the 

^ The sacred thread is worn by a Brahmana, as a mark of 
initiation into the particular order of the Veda to which his father 
belongs, which he renounces, when he enters into samnydsa seeking 
to realize the All. 
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tri-dandin, for entering on the vivtdisa-samnydsa with 
ska-danda, is prescribed therein thus : ‘ That he should 
throw off in water, after reciting the words, “ hhuh 
svahd” (be this offered to the bhur-loka), the three 
danda-s, the water pot, the bag for holding alms, the 
cup, the filter-cloth, the tuft of hair on the head, the 
sacred thread and all, and then seek his own Self 
{Jdbd. Up., 6. 1-2).’ Then vidvat-samnydsa, which is the 
end and aim to be sought thereafter, is thus described — 

‘ He is verily the Paramahamsa, who resumes the 
condition he was in, at the moment of birth; frees 
himself from the pairs of opposites; neither receives 
nor possesses anything; ever walks in the exalted way 
of Brahman, with mind ever pure ; goes about begging 
at large at the prescribed time, using his belly alone 
as his begging bowl; remaining indifferent to gain or 
loss, abides in any place, be it a deserted dwelling, 
temple, hay-rick, anthill, root of a tree, potter’s 
workroom, the house where the sacred fires are kept, 
the sand bank of a river, mountain-cave or cleft, the 
hollow of a tree, rivulet or bare ground; avoids all 
exertion; is selfless; is ever absorbed in divine 
contemplation; abides in the Atman, ever bent on up- 
rooting all actions, good, bad or indifferent; and shuffles 
off his mortal coil with the true spirit of renunciation 
{Jdbd. Up., 6. 3).’ From this it is established that 
these two types (of Samnyasin-s) are included in the 
order of Paramahamsa-s. 

Though both kinds of satnnydsa are included in 
the order of the Paramahamsa, degrees of difference 
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must be admitted, inasmuch as the two renunciations 
we are considering have peculiarities of their own, 
running counter to the real nature of each . other. 
This contradistinction of the two, will be clearly brought 
out by a reference to the Aruni- and Paramahamsa- 
upanisad-s. In the words ; ‘ O Lord! how can I completely 
abandon acdons?’ the pupil Aruni plainly asks his 
teacher about the renunciation of the seeker which 
consists in the complete abandonment of the tuft of 
hair on the head, the sacred thread, the study of the 
Veda, repetition of the Gayatri and other actions of 
the kind. Accordingly the teacher, Prajapati, after 
enjoining complete renunciation (of everything) implied 
by the words ‘ the tuft of hair, sacred thread, etc. lays 
down the acceptance of the bamboo-stick, a blanket, 
and a Idin-cloth ’ and continues : ‘ He should wash him- 
self at each of the three samdhyd-s^, be centred in the Self 
at the moment of concentration, and should constantly 
study that part of the Veda-s known as the Aranyaka-s, 
namely the Upanisad-s ’ {Arun. Up., 2). Thus are de- 
scribed the duties peculiar to that particular period of life 
which lead to real knowledge. Again, Narada, having 


^ Literally the point where any two periods meet. The 
morning and evening are two such well known periods bfetween 
day and night. But three samdhya-s are here spoken of, which leads 
us to the inner meaning of the word. The period between the 
change of breath from Sun to Moon (right to left) and vice versa, 
known as the Susumna is called samdhya, and this, in the case of a 
practised ascetic, occurs only thrice in a" day. The explanation 
that follow's bears this out. 
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initiated a question about the renunciation of the knower 
in the words, ‘ What is the path of those Yogin-s who are 
Paramahamsa-s ?’ the teacher, Lord Prajapati, as before, 
hinted first at the renunciation of everything implied 
in the words ‘ sons, friends and all ’, and later referred 
to the ‘bamboo-stick, the cloak and the loin-cloth’, 
as the only things that could be retained, with a view 
to protecting the body and obliging the world. Even 
the taking of the stick is spoken of as a mere convention, 
for, says he, ‘ it is not the chief (condition), and there- 
fore not part of the (necessary) injunctions of the sacred 
texts’. If it be asked, ‘What is then the essential’? 
he adds, ‘ not certainly the stick, nor the (disposing of 
the) tuft of hair, nor (of the) sacred thread, nor (the 
betaking to a mere) loin-cloth, by the Paramahamsa, 
is the real essence (of all that is here said).’ Thus, it 
is pointed out that the absence of the stick, etc. the 
insignia of this Order, is in accord with the spirit of 
the holy writ; and, further, the words, ‘Neither cold 
nor heat (affects him)’; ‘ He is clad in the ample folds 
of that cloth, which is made up of space extending 
itself in the ten directions; he is beyond the convention 
of saluting,’ show clearly that he is beyond the usages 
and forms of the world. By way of winding up, 
Prajapati describes this condition as leading only to 
the realization of Brahman, when he says at the end of 
this discussion; ‘He (the Paramahaipsa) has all his 
desires supremely satisfied, on his finally realizing in 
himself that Brahman which is all Bliss and Light, ever 
full and thus experiencing the full force and meaning 
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of the text am Brahman’ {Paramahamsa Up.y 4). 
From all this, it is clear that these two (kinds of 
renunciation) are apart from each other, as their 
characteristics are distinctly opposed to one another. 
This distinction is emphasized in the Smrti also. 

About the renunciation of the seeker it is said: 

^ Thus finding the world entirely worthless, seekers after 
the Truth renounce the world even before marriage,^ feeling 
the supremest sense of detachment within themselves {Br. 
Smr,y p. 305), Toga i.e. Karmayoga — (the Path of Action) is 
all action; Gnosis is all renunciation; therefore the wise, 
setting Gnosis above everything, should renoimce the world.'' 

Further on it is said about the renunciation of the 
knower : 

^ When in the eternal, supreme Brahman, the real essence 
is realized, then taking only one danda^ the ascetic must give 
up the sacred thread and the tuft of hair (on the head) ; he 
should renounce everything and enter upon the Order, having 
well realized the supreme Brahman.' 

But ^ Desire for Knowledge ’ may arise out of sheer 
curiosity, as in the case of one desirous of acquiring 
an art or learning a science. So also ^ learning ’ may 
be found in those whose knowledge may, in spite 

^ With marriage begins the second stage of life called grha-< 
sthdsrama. Generally, it is believed that samnydsa^ the fourth 
stage, cannot be entered upon without passing through the preli- 
minary stages. The verse quoted puts it that the sense of detach- 
ment being firm, samnydsa may be entered upon, even before 
marriage, or, indeed, at any time. 
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of vaunted scholarship, be, after all, superficial; yet, 
neither the one,, nor the other, is seen to renounce (the 
world) . The question therefore naturally suggests itself 
— ^What is the full import of the ' desire for knowledge ’ 
and ‘learning’ itself? The reply is as. follows: ‘As, 
when hunger is gnawing with all its might, no action 
other than eating commends itself to the mind, and 
even a moment’s delay becomes annoyingly intolerable, 
so, when disgust becomes settled towards actions which 
invariably lead to birth and death, and an eager longing 
is generated for the acquisition of learning through 
study, etc. the kind of samnydsa which suggests itself 
is vividisd.’ The limit of ‘ learning ’ is thus defined in 
the Upadesa-sdhasri: 

He is liberated even without his wish, who has vivid 
Self-knowledge eclipsing altogether his body-consciousness ’ 
( 4 . 5 ). 

So also the Sruti: 

‘ The knot of the heart is pierced, all doubts are cut 
asunder, all barman, fades away, on the realization of the 
Supreme’ {Mun. Up., 2. 8). 

The highest condition attainable is that of the 
hiranya-garhha, but even this pales into insignificance, 
in relation to the Supreme spoken of in the text just 
quoted. The ‘ knot of the heart ’ refers to the mistaken 
identity of the ever present Witness (the Atman) with 
die intellect, brought about by beginningless ignorance ; 
this is so-called because of its being fast as a knot. 
The ‘ doubts ’ referred to in the text are as follow: ‘ Is 
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the Self the witness or the agent? Granting it is the 
witness of all, is it Brahman or not ? If it is Brahrrian, 
can it be grasped by the intellect or not? Supposing 
this to be possible, does liberation consist in the simple 
knowledge of this fact or not?’ The karman referred to 
in the text means karman which is yet potential, but 
which will lead to future birth (of the individual). 
These three (the knot, the doubts, and the karman), 
being the results of avidjd, vanish on the realization of 
the Self. This is also corroborated by the Smrti: 

‘ He whose real nature is not influenced by egotism and 
whose mind is not subjected to attachment verily kills not, 
though killing all the three worlds and stands affected by no 
bonds’ {BG, 18. 17). 

(This may be thus explained.) That knower of 
Brahman, whose real being, whose nature, whose Self, 
is not warped from within, by a sense of thorough identity 
of the ego with the Atman, whose mind is not sub- 
jected to attachment, that is to say, is free from doubts 
of whatever kind, is not affected by the bond of sin, even 
if he should destroy all the three worlds, not to speak 
of any (minor) acts. 

When this is so and future birth is prevented by 
Gnosis resulting from the renunciation of the seeker and 
it is impossible to do away even with the remaining 
portion of the present life, without actually experiencing 
it out, what, it may be asked, is the good of all this trouble 
about the attainment of the renunciation of the knower ? 
Not so. Such renunciation leads . to ‘ liberation- in 


13 
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life ’ jivanmukti ; even as the renunciation of the 
seeker is necessary for acquiring Gnosis, so also the 
renunciation of the knower is necessary for realizing 
the condition of jivanmukti. So much about the 
renunciation of the knower. 

3. The Nature of Jivanmukti 

Weil, then, what is this jivanmukti (Liberation in 
life) ? What proof is there (of its possibility) ? How is 
it brought about? What is the good of it even if it 
were capable of accomplishment ? These questions are 
thus answered: Bondage, to a living being, consists in 
those functions of the mind which are characterized by 
feelings of pleasure and pain, concomitant with action 
and enjoyment and which, therefore, are so many 
distractions (from the natural condition of Bliss) ; free- 
dom from this bondage is ‘ Liberation in life.’ 

Again, it may be asked whether this bond is 
removed from the Witness or the mind. It cannot 
certainly be removed from the Witness, because the 
bond dissolves of itself only by Gnosis; nor from the 
mind, for it is impossible. The doing away with the 
mind’s linking itself to actions as the doer is as much 
possible of accomplishment as the removal of fluidity 
from water, or of heat from fire; whatever is inherent 
in all thirds has this common feature. This, however, 
need not be so; for, even though complete annihila- 
tion of the nature of a thing be impossible, its neutraliza- 
tion is certainly possible. As the fluidity of water is 
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counteracted by mixing earth with it, or as the heat of 
fire is neutralized by a [special] jewel or by some powerful 
incantation, etc., so also are all ‘ modifications of the 
mind’ [cittavrttaja^ neutralized by the practice of yoga. 

But it may here be remarked that the operative 
action [prdrabdha-karman) obstructs the course of Gnosis 
in its attempt to do away with the totality of avidyd 
and its results, and drags the body and its organs to 
results strictly in accord with their design: and that, 
moreover, the feelings of pleasure and pain are impos- 
sible without the functions of the mind; — ^how then 
is it possible to neutralize these modifications (and 
what benefits are derived from such neutralization, even 
if it were possible) ? This, however, is not the right 
way of approach. Jivanmukti, the result of the said 
neutralization, being of the nature of supreme Bliss, 
is but a link in the chain of operative action. If, for 
this reason, it should be argued that action alone will 
accomplish this jivanmukti and that irdtiative on the 
part of the aspirant is entirely out of the question, such 
a line of argument would apply equally to husbandry, 
commerce and all human occupations in general. 

If it is said that, though the unseen power of action 
is beyond the plane of experience, unlike the results 
produced by it, it cannot produce these results, unless 
assisted by some means on the plane of experience 
and that husbandry, etc. would therefore require the 
free action of men, we maintain that the same line of 
argument applies to jivanmukti as well. Where, in the 
case of husbandry, etc. the result is not produced by 
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man’s action, we have, of necessity, to imagine, on the 
basis of experience, some other more powerful karman 
as an obstacle, operating through means, such as want 
of rain, etc. favourable to itself. This obstacle again is 
removed by having recourse to a more powerful 
coTmteracting force in the form of rituals, such as the 
kanrl-isii, etc.,^ which neutralizes the obstacle, by 
having recourse to means favourable to itself, such 
as rain, etc. as seen on the plane of experience. 

In short, it is impossible for you, however strongly 
you may pin your faith to the potency of operative 
action, to think of the futility of free human initiative 
in the form of jo^a-practice; or we may concede that, 
even as operative action is superior to Gnosis, so is the 
practice of yoga superior to such operative action. 
Such being the case, it stands to reason that Uddalaka, 
Vitahavya and other ascetics had it in their power to 
cast off their body at pleasure. It may be that such 
yoga is difficult to practise in the case of short-lived 
mortals like us, but there can hardly be any difficulty 
in bringing under control the active modifications of 
the mind, such as desire, etc.^ 

If you do not admit the potency of sdstraic effort 
in this case, then all authoritative disciplines, beginmng 
with medicine and ending with Liberation, will be- 
come utterly useless. Because effort fails sometimes 

^ A particular sacrifice, so called from its power of bringing 
rain as its object. 

It may bere be observed tbat two kinds of yoga are distinctly 
referred to, namely, Hathayoga and Rajayoga. 
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of its result, we cannot argue, from that circumstance 
alone, for the futility of all action in general ; for, if it 
were so, ail kings once defeated ought to disband their 
armies made up of elephants, cavalry and men. With 
all this in mind has Anandabodhacarya said : ‘ We do 
not give up food, because of the fear of indigestion; 
we do not refrain from preparing our dishes, because 
beggars are likely to swarm around, nor do we renounce 
our apparel, for fear of lice appearing thereon.’ 

The potency oisdstraic effort is plainly indicated in 
the conversation between Vasistha and Rama (in that 
portion of the Togavdsistha) beginning with ‘ Every- 
thing in this world,’ etc., and ending with ‘In the 
end, giving up even that, stand ever blissful.’ 

Vasistha — ‘ Everything in this world, O scion of the 
Raghu-s, is invariably achieved by every' one, by well-directed 
human effort ’ {Lagk. To. Vd., 4. 1). 

‘ Everything ’ means progeny, wealth, heaven, 
the brahmaloka^ etc. ‘ Human effort ’ means action 
of the agent consisting of such acts as the putrakdmesti, 
husbandry, commerce, the jyotistoma, meditation on 
Brahman, etc. 

‘ Human initiative is of two lands : in accord with the 
Jdstra and not in accord with the sastra. The first culminates 
in supreme good, the second in evil ’ (4. 2). 

Action, not in accord with the sdstra, is such as 
adultery, theft, etc.; that in accord with the sastra is 
such as observing daily and occasional (religious) rites. 
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etc. Evil is hell. Good is heaven, and supreme good — 
the highest of all goods — ^is Liberation. 

'That end which is conducive to good is achieved 
through human initiative, coupled with the qualities acquired 
by the correct practice, from child-hood, of conforming to 
the sastra, the company of good men and the like ’ (4. 3) . 

Rama — ‘ O Sage ! I act as the collection of (previous) 
impressions directs me; what else can a poor being like 
me do? ’ (4. 4). 

‘ Impressions ’ denote the potentiality for action 
in the form of dharma and adharim (religious merit and 
demerit) stored up in the jiva. 

Vasistha — ‘ On that account, O Rama, you shall obtain 
the eternal good by action brought about by your initiative 
and by no other means ’ (4. 5). 

Because you are dependent on the operation of 
(previous) impressions in all your actions, your own 
initiative, attended with enthxxsiasm and generated by 
thought, word and deed, is essential to liberate you 
from such dependence. 

‘The collection of previous impressions is of two kinds: 
good and bad. Do they both exist, in your case, or only 
either of the two? ’ (4. 6). 

The alternatives implied are, whether dharma and 
adharma, both necessitate your acts or either of them? 
If it be the latter, whether it is good or bad ? 

' If you are carried away by the force of good impres- 
sions, then you shall, by that very course, attain the eternal 
State in no length of time ’ (4. 7). 
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By ‘if’ is implied the choice of one of the three 
alternatives. ‘ By that very course,’ that is to say, by 
the good impressions themselves, without any other 
effort. ‘ The eternal State,’ that is. Liberation. 

‘ But if the force of bad previous impressions leads you to 
misery, then you must try to subdue it with your own 
effort’ C^. 8), 

The ‘ effort ’ here implied is the observance of 
rehgious rites, prescribed by the sdstra-s, as capable of 
counteracting the force of bad impressions. This force 
must be subdued by one’s own effort and not through 
other men, even as victory in battle is won through the 
agency of the god of Death. 

‘ The river of impressions, which flows through good as 
well as bad courses, should be directed along the right (good) 
track by one’s own effort ’ (4. 9). 

In the case of the alternative involving both kinds 
of impressions, though no effort is necessary in the case 
of good impressions, the bad ought to be displaced 
by the good, through such effort as the sdstra-s 
prescribe. 

‘ O Chief among the mighty, one’s mind, engrossed in 
bad impressions, must be diverted into the right track, by 
strong personal effort’ (4. 10). 

‘Bad impressions’ connote desire for adultery, 
theft, and the like. The ‘ right track ’ consists in 
meditation on the import of the sacred texts, on divinities 
and the like. 
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‘ The mind of an individual, mov^d off from the bad 
(impressions), resorts to the good and mw versa; in this it re- 
sembles a child;— whence, it should be forcibly moved away ’ 
(4.11). 

Just as a child is prevented from eating clay and 
made to prefer eating fruits, instead, or as it is prevented 
from catching at pearls and jewels and taught to amuse 
itself with toys, such as a ball, etc., so, indeed, is it pos- 
sible for the mind to be turned away, by the company 
of the good, from objects not conducive to its real 
happiness. 

‘ We may gain over the child, our mind, very easily, by 
instilling into it evenness of feeling, which would lead to 
supreme equanimity; but the same thing may be achieved, 
not so soon, and therefore, by degrees, by means of strong 
personal effort’ (4. 12). 

There are two ways of leading a restive animal into 
its stall; by tempting it thither by offering fresh grass, 
scratchir^ the body, etc., or by belabouring it with a 
stick, harsh shouting, etc. By the first method, success 
will be attained quickly; while by the second, the beast 
will be made to run about here and there and driven 
into the stall only gradually. In the same way, even- 
ne^ of feeling, consisting in looking with equal eye 
on foes and friends, and personal effort, consisting of 
pran^ama, pratydkara, etc. are the two methods of 
subduing the mind. By the first method of easy 
yoga, the mind may soon be coaxed, while by the 
second difficult (Hatha ^physical) yoga, it cannot be 
easily subdued, but by degrees only. 
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‘ O vanquisher of enemies ! when, by the practice of the 
aforesaid speedy method, (good) impressions dawn upon your 
mind, know that such practice has then home fruit ’ (4. 13). 

When good impressions begin speedily to arise in 
consequence of the practice of the softer (Raja- 
yoga), such practice must be said to have borne fruit. 
It should not be a matter of doubt, if the fruit can be 
attained in so short a time. 

‘ Even if you are in doubt, keep on practising in the 
wake of good impressions; in adding to the store of these, 
O dear! there is no harm whatsoever’ (4. 14). 

While good impressions are being cultivated, the 
doubt may arise, whether such practice is complete 
or not. Even then, the practice should surely be kept 
up. For instance, when we want to tell the beads of 
a rosary, say, a thousand times, and we are in doubt 
as to the tenth hundred,^ the rule is, we must tell the 
beads over again a hundred times. Thus the number 
‘ thousand ’ would be complete, if really it is incom- 
plete and, if complete, even if the other hundred were 
a mere addition to the required thousand, it will thereby 
certainly not vitiate the merit of -ihcjapu. 

‘ As long as you have not acquired complete mastery 
over the mind® and have not realized that supreme state of 
realization, go on following what is prescribed by the teachers, 

^ The rosary consists of 108 beads, generally taken to re- 
present 100 only and when 1,000 is the number desired, we have to 
turn the rosary round only 10 times. 

® Indicated by the absence of doubts. 
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sacred books and the criteria (Perception, etc.). After that, 
when all latent desire has vanished in consequence of such 
realization, even the collection of good impressions should 
be given up by you, without any pang. Pursuing the very 
good goal sought by the wise, with sincere feeling and clear 
understanding, realize it, which is ever unalloyed with sorrow 
and, in the end, be ever blissful, by abandoning even that ’ 
{Lagh.yo. m., 4. 15-17). 

The meaning is plain enough.^ 

Hence, it is plain that Karman, etc. can he 
rendered nugatory by the practice o^yoga and as such, 
there remains no ground for 6.\s^utxa%jivanmukti, which 
is its consequence. So much about the real nature of 
‘ Liberation in life ’ {jivanmukti). 

4. The Characteristics of Jivanmukti 

Texts from the huti-s and the smrti-s bear out the 
existence of the state of jivanmukti. They are fotmd 
in the Katha-valli and other works, e.g. in the words, 

‘ one altogether-Liberated is all the more so liberated’ 
(5. 1) of the Katha-valli, which mean that one who is 
altogether liberated from the strong bonds of desires, 
etc. is all the more so liberated on the fall of his body, 
from all possibility of future bonds of any kind. We 
say ‘ altogether ’ for this reason : One is freed from 

^ It would much help to make the meaning plain, if a verse 
of the AparoksSnubhuti be referred to in this place. ‘ In conse- 
quence of the mind being fiee fix>m transformation and identified 
then with Brahman, the resulting forgetfiilness even of this 
identification is the real samadhi csALtdJnana’ (124), 
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desires, etc. by the practice of self-control and cognate 
virtues, precedently to the attainment of Gnosis, the 
desires, etc. that still pefsist being held in control 
with some effort; whereas, there being nothing like 
‘ transformation of the mind ’ {dhi-vrtti) after the 
attainment of Gnosis, desires, etc. altogether cease and 
never arise. Hence the word ‘ altogether ’. Further, 
on the occurrence of a pralaya (dissolution) and the fall 
of his body, one is free, for a time^ from the future 
trammels of the body, but, the Liberation after Gnosis 
is Liberation for ever', hence the words ‘all the more 
so ’. Says the Brhaddranyaka'. 

‘ When all desires occupying his heart fall off entirely, 
then, indeed, does the mortal become immortal, and reahze 
Brahman even here’ (4.4.7). 

In another kuti also it is said : 

‘ Though with eyes, (he) is, as it were, without eyes ; 
though with ears, (he) is, as it were, without ears; though 
with mind, (he) is, as it were, without mind ; and though with 
life, (he) is, as it were, without life.’ 

The same may be seen from other texts also. Such 
a one is described in the smrti-s with epithets such as, 
jivanmukta (the Liberated in life) , sthita-prajna (one 
whose mind is entirely steady), bhagavad-bhakta (one 
devoted to God), gundtita (one beyond the three 
gums (constituents),^ brdhmana (one who has realized 

^ Of matter {Prakrti), namely, sattva, rajas and tamos (placidity, 
energy and grossness) . 
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Brahman), ati-mrnasramin (one beyond the pale of the 
four varna-s and dsramd-s), and the like. 

In the dialogue between Vasistha and Rama, the 
jivanmukta is described from ‘ In men devoted entirely 
to Gnosis,’ etc. to ‘ the ineffable Sat alone subsists ’ : 

Vasistha; 

‘ In men devoted entirely to Gnosis, and ever immersed in 
Self-contemplation, arises that condition of ‘liberation in life,’ 
which is like the liberation following the dissolution of the 
body’ [Lagh. JO. vd., 5. 88). 

‘ Devoted entirely to Gnosis ’, i.e. of those who have 
given up the observance of all forms prescribed by 
the Veda or by social convention. ‘ Liberation in life ’, 
{jivanmukti) and ‘ Liberation following the dis- 
solution of the body ’ {videha-mukti) are distinguished 
from each other, only according as the body and the 
senses are present or absent and not by experience; for, 
in reality, there can be no difference between the ttvo, 
the sense of duality being absent in both. 

Rama: 

O revered sage! explain to me the characteristics of 
the fivaiiTnukta and the videhcL~mukta, so that I may strive in 
that direction, with a \dsion afforded bythe iastra-s ’ (5. 89) . 

Vasis&a : 

He is the true jivaiunukta, for whom the phenomenal 
world, wherein he moves and acts, ceases to exist, leaving 
alone the all-pervading eternal noumenon’ (5. 90). 

This phenomenal world, consisting of mountains, 
rivers, oceans, and so on, being withdrawn by the 
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supreme Lord into Himself, at the time of the great 
cyclic dissolution, along with the body and the senses 
of the cognizing subject and rendered devoid of its 
form, ceases to exist. Not so in this case {jivan- 
mukti). For, all intercourse dependent on the body 
and the senses, as also the mountains, rivers, etc. not 
as yet withdrawn into Himself by the Lord, continue 
to exist, and are distinctly experienced as such by the 
rest of beings. Only for the jivanmukta, who has not 
the mind that can transform itself into the form of 
these things and produce knowledge of them, the world 
does not exist, as in sleep. In his case, the residuum 
is obviously the self-efiulgent, all-pervading noumenon 
alone. In sleep there is nothing like the transforma- 
tion of the mind. Still, as there is the germ of the 
mind in the case of the sleeper, capable of future trans- 
formations, such a one cannot be said to be in the 
state oi jivanmukti. 

‘ He is the true jivanmukta, whose facial expression 
neither flushes nor fades under pleasure or pain and who 
subsists on whatever comes of its own accord ’ (5. 91). 

The flushing is of course indicative of joy. The 
joy, which ordinary men derive from sandal-paste 
and other marks of hospitality, does not rejoice him. 
‘ Fading ’ means depression. He is not depressed 
by any loss of wealth, contumely or similar calamities, 
that may befall him. ‘ Who subsists on whatever 
comes of its own accord ’ means, who remains content 
with whatever goes to him in the shape of alms, etc. 
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for preserving his body in the usual course, impelled 
by his previous karman and not due to any effort of his 
own, in the circumstances in which he finds himself. 
In the height of his concentration he can have no 
awareness of a garland of flowers, sandal and the like; 
and even if, at intervals when such concentration 
breaks, such awareness should come back to him, his 
strong discrimination keeps him off from avoiding or 
courting any of them and this leads him to that condi- 
tion which is free from pleasure as well as pain. 

‘ He is the true jwaamukta, who is awake though asleep, 
who knows no waking, and whose knowledge is entirely free 
from any vasana’ (5. 92). 

He is awake because, all his senses, beg innin g 
with the eyes, exist in their proper places and have 
not ceased to act. He is asleep because his mind knows 
no transformation. Hence waking, in the sense of 
perceiving objects through the senses, does not apply 
to him any longer. When one has full knowledge, the 
conceit of the knowledge of Brahman and the desire 
for enjoyment of any kind are the taints of the mind 
known as vdsana. Hence Jfreedom from vdsana is 
attained by him in the absence of the transformations 
of the mind. 

‘He is there3ljivanmiikta^ who, though responding to 
feelings such as attachment, hatred, fear, and other kindred 
feelings, stands wholly pure within, like the akdsa ’ (5. 93). 

Response to attachment includes such acts, as 
eating, etc.; to hatred includes such acts as turning 
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away from the Bauddha-s, the Kapalika-s, etc.; to fear 
includes such acts as escaping from snakes, tigers, etc. 

‘ Eiindred feelings ’ include jealousy, response to which 
means the practising of closer concentration, etc. 
with a view to asserting one’s superiority to other ascetics. 
Though such acts may come about in moments of break, 
on account of previous habit, being free from all 
affections in consequence of the mind being entirely 
at rest, he remains pure within, even as the dkdsa, 
which, though filled with smoke, dust, clouds and the 
like, remains pure, its natural purity being unaffected 
by them. 

‘ He is the real jivanmukta, whose real nature is not 
influenced by egotism and whose mind is not subjected to 
attachment, whether he remains active or inactive ’ (5. 94). 

The first half has been explained, while speaking 
of the Renunciation of the knower. When a man, in 
the bonds of ignorance, performs some sacred duty in 
this world, the conscious self within is influenced by 
egotism, in the form of the thought ‘ I am the doer ’. 
The mind is affected with joy, in the form of ‘ I shall 
reach heaven in future ’. In the case of one who is 
inactive, egotism is implied by the thought, ' Alas ! 
I have given up the sacred duty ’ and his mind becomes 
affected with sorrow for his loss of heaven. The 
same line of reasoning may, as fax as occasion demands, 
be adopted in regard to ordinary acts, as well as to 
acts prohibited (by scripture). Both these contin- 
gencies never happen to th.& jivanmukta, in consequence 
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of his never identifying himself with acts or their 
results and inasmuch as he never feels such joy, etc. 

‘He is the real jivanmukta, whom the world fears not 
and who is not afraid of the world; and who is free from joy, 
jealousy and fear’ 15. 95). 

The world finds no cause to fear him, for he 
never indulges in insulting or belabouring others. For 
the same reason, people too find no reason to insult 
or chastise him. Should any wicked man indulge 
in such conduct towards him, he is not afraid of it, 
inasmuch as his mind never conceives such causes of 
irritation. 

‘ He is the real jivanmukta^ who is at peace with the 
ways of the world; who, though full of all learning and arts, 
is yet without any; and who, though endowed with the mind, 
is without it’ (5. 96). 

‘ The ways of the world ’ comprise differentiating, 
between ‘friends and foes’, ‘praise and denunciation’ 
and the like. All these have been obliterated as far 
as th.Q jivanmukta is concerned. ‘ All learning and arts ’ 
include the well-known sixty-four arts and such person, 
though well- versed in every one of them, is, as it were, 
without such accomplishment; for, he neither professes 
nor exhibits knowledge of any of them. Though the 
mind, as such, is there with him, yet it is not so, for; it 
does not take on any form. Where we have the reading 
suciuto pi Tiiscintuh ’, ‘ who, though with a contem- 

plative mind, is yet devoid of worldly-mindedness ’, 
the meaning is that though the mind, taking on, 
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through the force of (previous) impressions, the form 
of contemplation on the Self, does exist, he is free from 
worldly-mindedness, because his mind is not affected 
like the minds of men of the world. 

He is the real jivanmukta, who, though deeply im- 
mersed in all things, keeps his head cool, just as any one 
would, when engaged in attending to another’s affairs; and 
whose Self is whole ’ (5. 97) . 

The jivanmukta, even when engrossed in affairs 
touching himself, keeps his head cool and is quite un- 
concerned, feeling no joy or sorrow in the face of either 
prospective gain or loss, even as one who engages 
himself in another’s affair, such as, when, with a view to 
pleasing him, he goes of his own accord to the other’s 
house for partaking in marriage or other ceremonial 
occasions. Such coolness is attributable not only to 
his freedom from the worry of action, but also to his 
finding his complete Self Thus far the characteristics 
of the jivanmukta. 

Henceforth, the videha-mukta (the Liberated after 
the dissolution of the physical body) : 

‘ After leaving the condition ,of the jivanmukta, one 
enters on the condition of Liberation after death, on the 
disintegration of his body by lapse of tenure, even as the wind 
comes to a standstill’ (5. 98). 

As the air’ sometimes resumes its tranquillity, fore- 
going its assumed motion, so the liberated Self remains 
in his real essence leaving off his contingent empirical 
existence. 


H 
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‘ He who is Liberated after death neither rises nor sets ; nor 
is he ever at rest; he is neither sat nor asat\ neither remote, 
nor (near) ; and he is neither “ I ” nor “ the other ” ’ (5. 99). 

The rising and setting refer to joy and sorrow 
respectively; ‘at rest’ means ‘unaffected by either’. 
He, who is thus free from all conditions, having his 
subtle body dissolved even here, cannot be described 
as sat, that is to say, cannot be called the prdjna condi- 
tioned by avidjd, nor Iwara conditioned by m^d — ’the 
root of the world of experience. He cannot be called 
even asat, that is to say, formed by the material elements. 
By saying ‘ he is neither remote ’ is implied that, he 
cannot be described as beyond mdj>d. The word 
‘ nor ’ in ‘ nor (near) ’ is introduced with a view to 
precluding his being considered as the sthula-bhuj near 
at hand (the self that has the material plane of fruition 
assigned to it). He is not ‘ I ’ nor ‘ the other ’, that is 
to say, he is neither of the microcosm nor of the macro- 
cosm. No other set of alternatives can possibly occur. 

‘ There, then, subsists, as residuum, a certain indescrib- 
able infinite in the calmness of its depth, which is neither 
light nor darkness, unnamable, unmanifest’ (5. 100). 

Thus, in view of the resemblance which jivan- 
mukti is said to bear to videha-mukti, as long as there is 
the predominance of undifferentiated ecstasy in the 
jivanmukta he is exalted. 

The one whose knowledge is stable {sthita-prajna) 
is thus spoken of in the second chapter of the 
Bhagavad-gitd: 
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Arjuna said; 

‘ What is the mark of him who is stable in his prajna, 
steadfast in contemplation, O Kesava, how does he whose 
knowledge is stable talk, how does he sit, how walk?’ 
{BG, II. 54). 

‘ prajna ’ means the knowledge of the Truth. It is 
of two kinds: stable and unstable. The mind of a 
woman lost in illicit love, ever thinks of her paramour 
in all her acts and even such real acts, as are evidenced 
by her senses, regarding household-management, attend- 
ed to by her at the time, are clean forgotten. The mind 
of one who has reached para-vairagya (supreme detach- 
ment) and has, through skill in the practice oi jwga, 
gained complete mastery over it, cannot, once he has 
realized the Truth, be disengaged, even for a moment, 
from the Truth, even as the mind of the infatuated 
woman from her paramour. This, then, is stable Kjiow- 
ledge. Again, a person devoid of the above-said qualifi- 
cations, who may sometimes realize the Truth by force 
of previous good deeds, may forget it, even as the said 
woman forgets the worry of her household. This then 
is unstable Knowledge. Vasistha says with this very 
distinction in his mind: 

‘ A woman addicted to a paramour, though all intent 
on the discharge of her household-duties, tastes within her 
mind only the elixir of her lover’s company. Even so, the 
wise man, finding sweet rest in the supreme undefiled Truth, 
continues to enjoy it within, though engaged in the affairs of 
the world around him’ [Lagk. yo. va., 27. 58-9). 
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The sthita-prajm may be viewed from two different 
aspects, according as he is in ecstasy, or out of it. 
Axjuna inquires after the characteristics of both these 
conditions, by the first and second half of the stanza. 
What is the mark of him who is stable in his prajnd 
(knowledge), that is to say, steadfast in contempla- 
tion, by words of what import should this man be 
described ? How does he differ, in his sitting and going 
about, from the uninformed? 

The blessed Lord said: 

‘ When a man abandons, O Partha, all the desires of 
the heart and is satisfied in the Self by the self, then is he 
called stable in prajna" [BG, II. 55). 

Desires are of three kinds: objective, subjective, and 
of the form of latent impressions. Sweets, etc. already 
acquired, constitute the field of objective desires; those 
that exist only in hope, constitute the sphere of subjective 
desires; and desires that rise up accidentally, such as 
the sight of grass in passing over a footpath, make up 
those which are of the form of latent impressions. When 
one is in Concentration, one gives up all desires, as 
one’s mind is incapable of transformations. The satis- 
faction he feels is seen in the cheerfulness of his counten- 
ance. This satisfaction is not the result of (fulfilled) 
desires, but of (realizing) the Self; for, all desires having 
been already given up, his intellect is nearest the real 
nature of the Self, in the form of supreme bliss. In this 
state (of ecstatic concentration), the bliss, the Self is 
not cognized by the transformation of the mind, as 
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in the state of ordinary Concentration {samprajndta- 
samddhi), but by the Self in the form of seif-illumined 
Consciousness. The satisfaction, too, is not due to the 
transformation of the mind, but to the impression left 
by such transformation. One in ecstatic Concentra- 
tion is described in language conveying such charac- 
teristics. 

‘ He, whose mind is free from anxiety amid pains, is 
indifferent amid pleasures, and is detached from passion, fear 
and anger, is called a sage of stable knowledge’ (BG, II. 56) . 

‘ Pain ’ is that transformation of the mind which 
is produced by such cause as disease, etc.; which 
is a form of the energy component (rajo-guna) inherent 
in human nature; which is of the nature of internal 
heat ; and which is disagreeable to one’s self. ‘ Anxiety ’ 
is the transformation of the mind of one who is subject to 
pain, expressed in words of repentance, such as ‘ I 

have been a sinner; fie on me, who have been a wicked 

«' ■ 

soul!’ which is a kind of delusion resulting from tamo- 
guna, the gross nature inherent in man. The transfor- 
mation referred to above looks like viveka, discrimination 
between right and sinful conduct. No doubt, in 
the case of previous lives, there could be justification 
for it, inasmuch as it could have for its aim, the possible 
prevention of sinful action. But, as regards the present 
life, it is mere delusion, because of its futility. 
‘ Pleasure ’ is that agreeable transformation of the mind, 
which is of the form of gratification resulting from the 
acquisition of a kingdom, the birth of a son and the 
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lite and which is due to the placidity (sativa) inherent in 
human nature. ‘ Graving ’ is that transformation of 
the mind arising from the gross component of human 
nature, after experiencing pleasure of the kind described 
above and expecting in vain similar experience in the 
future, but without bringing to bear the influence of 
the requisite meritorious action. As pleasure and pain 
are the results of operative action {prarabdha), and as 
the mind of the ascetic, when he is out of Concentration, 
is capable of transformation, there is scope for both of 
them; but in the case of the discriminator neither anxiety 
nor craving is possible. Similarly, love, fear and anger, 
being of the gross part of human nature and not brought 
about by action, do not exist in him. The sthita- 
prajna, described as aforesaid, utters words expressive of 
his own experience and implying freedom from anxiety 
and indifference to pleasure, to enlighten his pupils. 

‘ He who, on every side, is without attachments, what- 
ever hap of fair and foul, who neither likes nor dislikes, of 
such a one the knowledge is well-poised ’ {BG, II. 57) . 

That objective transformation of the gross mind, 
due to which the loss or gain of another is identified 
as one’s own, is called ‘ attachment ’. By ‘ fair ’ 
are meant things, which are sources of happiness, such 
as one’s wife and the like. That transformation of the 
mind which induces one to praise such things is ‘ joy ’ . 
Such praise being altogether aimless, as it is not meant to 
coax another, the resultant joy is of a gross nature. 
By ‘ foul ’ are meant things which are sources of misery. 
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brought on by jealousy, such as the accomplishments 
of anothef and the like. The word ‘ dislikes ’ implies 
hatred, which is the transformation of the mind, when 
it sets about censuring such foul things. This is also 
gross, for the reason that such censure is utterly use- 
less, as it falls short of its purpose, i.e., prevention. 
How can such gross ideas prevail in a man of discrimi- 
nation ? 

‘ When, again, as a tortoise draws in on all sides its 
limbs, he withdraws his senses from their objects, then is his 
knowledge well-poised’ [_BG, II. 58). 

That the mind of the stkita-prajna out of his con- 
centration is entirely free from the grosser kinds of 
transformation is shown by the two previous stanzas. 
On the other hand, when he is in a state of concentration, 
his mind is subject to no transformations whatsoever. 
Where then is the room for doubt as to their gross 
nature ? 

‘ The objects of sense, but not the relish for them, turn 
away from an abstemious dweller in the body; and even 
relish turns away from him once the Supreme is seen ’ 
[BG, II. 59). 

The operative action brings about, of itself, the 
several causes of pleasure and pain, such as the rising 
of the moon, thick darkness, and the like. Other things, 
such as houses, lands and the hke, are brought about 
through personal effort. The rising of the moon and 
the like cease, as it were, to exist, by the complete 
withdrawal of all the senses in Concentration and by 
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DO Other means whatever. The houses and the like 
cease to be, even without the Concentration. Ahara 
(the taking in) consists in putting forth effort for the 
purpose and houses and- other objects leave the 
abstemious, as soon as such effort ceases. The relish 
which is the mental clinging to such objects does not 
however leave him at first. Even such relish, which 
relates only to objects, which cause but little joy, 
disappears on obtaining the vision of the supreme 
Brahman, whose nature is supreme bliss. The sruti 
also has it: ‘What shall we do with offspring — ^we 
whose loka is the AtmanV {Br. Up., 4. 4. 22). 

‘ O Son of Kunti! the excited senses of even a wise man, 
though he be striving, impetuously carry away his mind. 
Having restrained them all, he should sit harmonized, with 
“ Me ” as his supreme goal; for, whose senses are mastered, of 
him the wisdom is well-poised ’ {BG, II. 60-61). 

The practice of Concentration is useful as a safe- 
guard against occasional aberrations, notwithstanding 
persistent attempts at giving up all personal effort, 
as well as at the realization of Brahman. This verse is 
in reply to the question ‘ How does he sit ?’ 

‘ Man, musing on the objects of senses, conceives an 
attachment to these; firom attachment arises desire; from 
desire anger comes forth; from anger proceeds delusion; 
from delusion confused memory; from confused memory the 
destruction of reason; from destruction of reason he perishes ’ 
[BG, II. 62-63). 

In these verses is described the nature of the aberra- 
tion which may come about for want of the practice of 
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Concentration. ‘ Attachment ’ means proximity of the 
object of thought. ‘ Delusion ’ means indifference to 
the difference between right and wrong. ‘ Confused 
memory ’ means the absence of pondering over the 
Truth. The ‘ desti'uction of reason ’ refers to the 
inability of Gnosis, neutralized by the current of 
opposite ideas thus set going, to bring about liberation. 

‘ But the disciplined self, mo\dng among sense-objects 
with senses free from attraction and repulsion, mastered by 
the Self, achieves peace’ {BG, II. 64). 

To have a disciplined self is to have a controlled 
mind. Peace is purity, freedom from obstacles. One 
who is practised in (Concentration) attains peace 

perfectly, by force of the impressions derived from such 
practice, even when dealing with objects through the 
senses, in moments when he is not in Concentration. 
This verse is in reply to the question ‘ How walk?’ 
The several verses that follow also explain the nature of 
the sthita-prajm. 

Here it may be asked ; ‘ Should not the absence of 
attachment, aversion, and the like, precede the dawn 
and the stability of the knowledge of Truth?’ 
Quite so. There is however some difference. The 
author of the Sreyo-mdrga has pointed it out thus: 

‘ All that precede the acquisition of Gnosis are means 
which are brought about by effort, but are inherent in the case 
of the sthita-prajm. The condition of being firmly fixed in the 
knowledge of Truth, wherein all sense of separateness 
is obliterated by the uninterrupted flow of the light of the 
Self, is called jwanmukti.' 
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The true devotee of the Lord is described by 
Lord Krsna in the twelfth chapter (of the Bhagavad- 
gitd) thus: 

‘ He who bears no ill will to any being, is fkiendly 
and compassionate, without attachment and egoism, balanced 
in pleasure and pain, and forgiving, ever content, harmoni- 
ous, with the self controlled, resolute, with mind and reason 
dedicated to Me, he. My devotee, is dear to Me’ {BG, 
XII. 13-14). 

As, when in a state of Concentration, the devotee 
is not distracted by any thing whatever, he having then 
surrendered his mind to Isvara, and as, when he is out 
of the concentration, there is for him neither joy nor 
sorrow, which are alike treated by him with supreme 
indifference, there results the balance (of mind) in 
pleasure and pain. 

‘ He from whom the world does not shrink away, who 
does not shrink away from the world, freed from the anxieties 
of joy, anger, and fear — ^he is dear to Me. He who wants 
nothing, is pure, expert, passionless, untroubled, renouncing 
every undertaking, he. My devotee, is dear to Me. He 
who neither loves nor hates nor grieves nor desires, renouncing 
good and evil, full of devotion, is dear to Me. Alike to 
foe and friend, and also in fame and ignominy, alike in cold 
and heat, pleasures and pains, devoid of attachment, taking 
equally praise and blame, silent, wholly content with what 
comes, homeless, firm in mind, full of devotions — that man is 
dear to Me’ {BG, XII. 15-19). 

Here also the Varttika-kara has touched upon 
certain special features as before: 
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‘ Absence of hatred and other qualities comes without 
any effort of his own to one on whom has dawned the light 
of the Self, and not as means to an end ’ {J^ais. 4. 69). 

One who has transcended the sphere of the guna-s 
(constituents) is thus described in the fourteenth 
chapter of the Bhagavad-gitd: 

Arjuna said: 

‘ What are the marks of him who has crossed over the 
three constituents, O Lord! How acts he, and how does he go 
beyond these three constituents? ’ {BG, XIV. 21). 

The three gums are sattva, rajas and (placidity, 

energy and grossness) ; the whole world is made up of 
the evolutes of these three. Hence, one beyond the 
gums is he who is not of the world, in other words, who 
is a jwanmukta. ' Marks ’ are indications to others 
that a certain man is a gundtita (beyond the gums). 
‘ Acdra ’ refers to the way in which his mind would act 
under the circumstances. ‘ How ’ relates to the means 
to be adopted by one for going beyond the three 
constituents. 

The blessed Lord said: 

‘ He, O Pandava! who hates not radiance; nor outgoing 
energy; nor even delusion, when present; nor longs after them, 
absent; he who, seated as a neutral, is unshaken by consti- 
tuents ; who, saying, ‘ The constituents exist,’ stands apart, 
immovable, balanced in pleasure and pain; self-reliant; to 
whom a lump of earth, a rock and gold are alike; the same 
to the loved and the unloved; firm; the same in censure and 
in praise; the same in honour and ignominy; the same to 
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friend and foe; abandoning all undertakings — he is said to 
have gone beyond the constituents. And he who serves Me 
exclusively by the yoga of devotion, he, going beyond the 
constitiients, is fit to become Brahman ’ (BG, XIV. 22-26) . 

Radiance, energy and grossness refer to the three 
gums — sattva, rajas and tamas. These three prevail 
in waking and dream and subside in sleep, Concentra- 
tion and mental abstraction. 

‘ Energy ’ is of two kinds: agreeable and disagree- 
able. The fool hates the disagreeable and seeks the 
agreeable energy in the waking condition. The gundtita, 
however, being beyond the superimposition of impres- 
sions, agreeable or disagreeable, feels neither hatred 
nor desire. The discriminating gundtita stands entirely 
indifferent, even as the onlooker witnessing two parties 
fighting with each other, himself unconcerned with the 
issue and unswayed either way, by success or defeat. 
This indifference is due to the conviction : ‘ The gums 
act and react upon themselves. I have nothing to do 
with them’. The false knowledge ‘ I am the doer ’ is 
the cause of restlessness and such false knowledge being 
absent in the gundtita, he stands ever ‘ restful ’. This 
is in answer to the query ‘ How acts he {the sthita- 
prajna) ?’ ‘Balanced in pleasure and pain,’ etc., are the 
marks of a gundtita. Service of the Supreme by the 
practice of Gnosis and cotemplation accompanied by 
unswerving devotion are the means to be adopted 
by the gundtita. 

The Brdhmam is thus described by Vyasa and 
others : 
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‘ The gods know him to be a Brahmana, who, with neither 
upper nor nether garment, rechning on bare ground, and 
using nothing but his hand for a pillow, remains ever at 
peace (within and without) ’ {Am. parvan, 251). 

The word ‘ Brdhmana ’ refers to the knower of 
Brahman. The sruti describes him in the words ‘ hence 
Brdhmana.' The knower of Brahman being entitled 
to the renunciation of the knower and also specially 
enjoined not to have commitments of his own by the 
sruti, in the words ‘ He is the Paramahamsa who with- 
out any covering goes about as he was born ’ ; — ^it is 
quite proper that the Brdhmana should have been 
described as one who is without the upper or nether 
garment and so on. 

‘ The gods know him to be a Brdhmana, who is covered 
by garment of any kind, is sustained by any kind of food and 
reclines on any kind of place whatsoever.’ {Anu. parvan, 251). 

Though food, clothing, and a resting place are 
factors to be reckoned with for his bodily sustenance and 
the like, the Brdhmana does not weigh the question of 
their merit or demerit in determining them ; the satisfac- 
tion of hunger and substantial nourishment of the body 
being the only relevant considerations, the question of 
merit or demerit, which only serves to vitiate the mind 
indulging in it, ceases to be germane. 

With this in mind, in the Bhdgavata it is said: 

‘ Of what avail is the dilating on the nature of merit 
and demerit? To look at merit and demerit as distinct is bad; 
to turn away from either of them is laudable.’ 
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‘ Dressed in patched garment and loincloth, holding a 
stick, intent on contemplation, him, who is alone in perpetual 
delight, the gods know to be a Brdhmam ’ {Anu. parvan, 251). 

He should bear the danda and wear the kaupina, with 
a view to instilling faith in [his audience] by producing 
the impression of his eminence, while engaged, purely 
out of his grace, in imparting the knowledge of 
Brahman to them. The sruti also enjoins : ‘ The loin-cloth, 
the stick and the blanket he should keep, as much for 
self-preservation as for obliging the world.’ He should, 
however, never, even out of the strongest sympathy, 
exchange even a word about the worldly concerns (of 
his pupils), but should keep himself ever absorbed in 
contemplation. The sruti has it thus: ‘ ELnow well 
that Atman alone, avoid all other speech’ {Mun. 
Up., 2. 2. 5). Also, 

‘ The Brdhmam, having well realized it, should stabilize his 
knowledge; on no account should he be inclined to be prolix, 
for, then, it is all mere waste of breath’ (Br. Up., 4. 4. 21). 

Imparting the knowledge of Brahman does not 
come under ‘ other speech ’ ; whence it cannot prove 
detrimental to contemplation. 

This ‘ contemplation ’ will meet with no interrup- 
tion in solitude, which again is enjoined by another 
smrti: 

‘ The mendicant should remain alone, as is enjoined; 
two of them make a pair; three, a village; and more than 
that, a dty; a city, a village or a pair should be avoided; for, 
among them (constituting the above), there is scope for the 
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discussion of political or other matters or gossip about alms ’ 
{Mrada. Up., 3. 56-7). 

[To proceed] 

‘ Him the gods know to be a Brdhmam who has no 
blessing to give, no business to undertake, no salutation 
to offer nor praise to bestow, who is never depressed, and 
in whose case rituals are shorn (of their purpose) ’ 
Am. parvan, 251). 

It is customary for the elders in society to bless 
those persons that salute them. Wishing success to 
the man in the acquisition of whatever is nearest to his 
heart is ‘ blessing ’ ; it being so, as tastes differ among 
men, the distraction involved in the mental search after 
the propitiation of such tastes produces worldly impres- 
sions on a large scale and proves deterimental to 
Gnosis. Another smrti also says: 

‘ Gnosis in its proper form is never attained by one whose 
mind is distraught with things of the world, the pride of 
learning and the preservation of his body.’ 

This would apply also to ‘business ‘salutation 
etc. ‘ Business ’ consists in the effort to acquire house, 
land or the like, either for oneself or for the bene- 
fit of others. The Liberated must give up these, namely, 
blessing and business. It should not be supposed 
that abstinence from blessing will offend the saluting 
men; for, the uttering of the word Narayana answers, 
in equal measme, the purpose of all blessings and is, at 
the same time, capable of acting as an antidote against 
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both the worldly-mindedness (of the Liberated) and the 
grief (of the saluting men). Business of all kinds is 
evil. Says the smrti: 

‘ Bussiness of all kinds is clouded by defects as fire by 
smoke ’ [BG, 18. 48). 

‘ Salutation ’ is prescribed to the seeker, thus : 

‘ Salutation must be made to one who has taken the 
samnjasa of the seeker and belongs to the same order and 
never to anyone else.’ 

Here inquiry as to the priority of the Sainnyasin 
and whether he belongs to the same order leads to the 
distraction of the mind. Hence, many Sarnnyasin-s are 
found wrangling about the mere question of ‘ saluta- 
tion The Varttika-kara (Suresvara) explains the 
cause of this thus: 

‘ There are also Samny^in-s to be found, swerving from 
the right path, with their minds engrossed in the phenomenal 
world, addicted to tale-bearing, prone to fomenting 
quarrels and with their hearts influenced adversely by Fate 
(I. 1584). 

It has been shown by His Holiness (Samkara) that 
the Liberated one has nothing to do with salutation : 

‘ When he remains steadfast in the Unconditioned, 
transcending all name and form, when, in fact, he is thus 
transfixed to the unique empire of the Self, whom should such 
a Knower of the Self salute? He has nothing to do with 
action of any kind’ {Up. ja., 17. 64). 
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Though salutation of the kind likely to confuse the 
mind is prohibited, that salutation which generates 
lucidity, resulting from mental equanimity, is permitted. 
Says the smrti\ 

‘ One should make salutation, even to the dog, the 
candala, the cow and the ass, by prostrating oneself on the 
ground like a stick, in the belief that God Almighty inheres 
in all things as the jfw.’ 

The ‘ praise ’ that is forbidden is the praise of men, 
not of God. Says Brhaspati (in his smrti ) : 

‘ Who^ would not be freed from bondage, should he 
glorify the Maker of the universe, even as he, in quest of 
wealth, praises the man of wealth with all deference ? 

[To resume], ‘never depressed’ means not lacking 
in spirit. Hence the smrti-. 

‘ On occasions when he gets no food, the man of strong 
will would find cause for no dejection, nor would he ever find 
cause for exultation on obtaining it: for both of them depend 
entirely on Fate.’ 

‘ By rituals shorn of their purpose ’ is meant his 
being beyond the pale of religious injunctions and 
prohibitions; for, as the smrti has it, ‘ Where can there 
be any injunction or prohibition to them who walk the 
way transcending the three guna-sV With the same in 
mind, the Lord, too, has said: 

‘ The Veda-s deal with the three {gum-s constituents) ; be 
thou above these three gum-s, O Aijuna ! beyond the pairs of 
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opposites, ever steadfast in purity, careless of possessions, 
full of the Self’ {BG, 2. 45). 

Also Naxada: 

‘ The all-pervading Visnu should ever be treasured up 
in one’s memory and not lost sight of even for a moment; 
all injunctions and all prohibitions are ever at the beck and 
call of such a one possessed of these two.’ 

[To proceed, then] 

‘ Him the gods know to be a Brdhmana, who is afraid 
of the multitude, as of a snake; of conventional respect and 
forms, as of death itself; and of women, as of a corpse.’ {Ann. 
parvariy 251). 

The reason for their being ‘ afraid of the multitude, 
as of a snake ’ has already been indicated in the words 
‘ among them, there is scope for the discussion of political 
or other matters ’ . As ‘ respect ’ breeds attachment and 
thus sets up tendencies adverse to the true aim of life, 
it should be avoided as ‘ death There is also the 
reading ‘ as heir. Hence the Xffirfz: 

‘ Absence of regard adds to the force of austerities, while 
regard undermines it; the vipra, adored and worshipped, 
speeds to decay like the cow that becomes dry owing 
to its not being milked. ’ 

With this very idea in mind, insult is spoken of as 
worth courting in the smrti: 

‘ The yogin, ever keeping in mind the path of the wise, 
must conduct himself in such a way that people would treat 
him with contempt, and never seek his company. ’ 
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WomcB are open to two kinds of disqualifications 
(from the ascetic’s stand-point), in being one of the 
‘ prohibited ’ things and in being loathsome by nature. 
The ‘ prohibited ’ limit is sometimes transgressed, 
through overpowering attachment, or through the force 
of operative action. Says the smrti, with this in view. 

‘ Never share the same seat even with mother, sister 
or daughter; for, the host of senses overthrows even the 
knower by its overwhelming force ’ {Mam. 2. 215). 

Loathsomeness is thus described in the smrti: 

‘ Though there is little difference between the un- 
namable part of the woman and a fistula ever oozing, one is 
often deluded, owing to difference in point of \new. Is there 
anything worse than the audacity of those men, who find 
pleasure in that piece of integument with a slit in the middle, 
and full of the stench emanating from the nether orifice, 
hard by ? ’ {Jfarada. Up., 4. 28-9} . 

There is also the reading, ‘ Do not such men 
resemble worms?’ 

Thus it will be seen that the comparison of a woman 
to a corpse is in order to bring out both the senses 
implied by her being classed as a prohibited thing 
and her being loathsome. 

‘ The gods know him to be a Brdhmana, who, all alone, 
ever fills the entire Skoda, and who finds himself in utter soli- 
tude, though in a densely populated place ’ {Ann. parvan, 251). 

Men of the world should avoid being alone, on 
account of their susceptibility to fear, indolence and the 
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like; the company of others should be courted by them, 
as there is no scope for such susceptibility therein. In 
the case of yogin-s the opposite is true; the vast expanse 
of space appears to be full of the supreme bliss of the 
Self, owing to contemplation carried on without 
interruption, in solitude. Hence, there is the absence of 
susceptibility to fear, indolence, sorrow, delusion, and 
the like, in their case. For, as the sruti puts it: 

‘ Where can there be any delusion, or sorrow to the 
enlightened one, who sees oneness through the realization of 
every being as his Self ’ {Isa., 7) . 

A place densely populated is adverse to contem- 
plation on account of the political discussion, etc. 
taking place there and hence not conducive to the 
realization of the bliss of the Self. Such a place tor- 
ments the mind as bereft of such bliss. The reason 
for this is the illusory nature of the world and the 
fullness of the Self. 

One who is beyond caste {varnd) and stage of life 
{asramd) is thus described by Paramesvara to Visnu, in 
the Fifth chapter of the section on liberation, in the 
Sutasamhitd : 

‘ The student, the householder, the forester (Vanapra- 
stha), the mendicant, and he who belongs to no vama 
or aiarma: these stand in point of their superiority and 
skill in the order mentioned. (9) He who is beyond rarpa 
and airama is said to be the master of disciples of all 
onters; even like Me, he should never, O Purusottama! 
become the pupil of any one. Such a one is verily the Teacher 
of teachem, there is really none in this world equal or superior 
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to him. He belongs to the order beyond varm and asrama^ 
who has realized the supreme Truth, which transcends the 
body and the senses, which is the Witness of all, the Absolute 
Intelligence, all Bliss and self-effulgent. O Kesava! he is 
beyond vama and dsrama^ who knows his Self as God, from 
hearing the ‘Great Texts'"^ of the Vedanta; who knows the great 
Lord who transcends the varna-s and dsrama-s and is the Wit- 
ness of the three conditions; who has the firm conviction, born 
of the study of the Upanisad-s, that the uarm-s, dsrarm-s and the 
like are only a part of the web of illusion woven round the 
body, and by no means belong to Me, i.e., the Self, which is 
all consciousness; who indeed knows, through the Upanisad-s, 
that the whole of this universe fulfils itself on account of My 
presence, just as men, of their own accord, fulfil their various 
duties in the presence of the sun; that the wrorld is ever 
projected in Me as an illusive idea, even as hara, kejura, 
kataka^ svastika and other varieties of ornaments are illusions 
of pure gold ; and that the whole world beginning with the 
mahat is produced by mere illusion in Me, even as silver 
is produced by mere illusion in nacre. The great Lord who 
is One, ever pervades, like dkdsa, the body of a canddla or of 
a Brahmana, of bird or beast and all things high or low, devoid 
of any connection whatever; and I, indeed, am this Lord ’’ — 
thus does he, O Purusottama ! realize the truth of the Upani- 
sad-s- He has transcended all varna-s and all asrama-Sj who, 
through the concluding portion of the Veda, realizes “ As 
the directions all appear as before to a man, even after the 
delusion of his eye has been cured, so, to me, the world still 
appears (the impression still persists), even after its dissolution 
by proper Gnosis; in fact it is naught; as the whole panorama 

^ Such as, ‘ Thou art That,’ ‘ I am Brahman,’ and the like. 
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of a dream is merely the result of fancy and illusion in me, 
so also, the experience I have, while awake, is the result of 
illusion in me He is, no doubt, removed beyond varna and 
dsrama^ who stands centred in the Self, rising above all varriuis 
and dsrama-s^ on the dissolution of all the duties pertaining to 
the one or the other, at the vision of his real Self. He is declared 
to be, by all Knowers of the essence of the Veda, beyond 
mrm and dsama^ who, having given them up, stands ever 
centred in the Self, The body, the senses, the vital breath, 
the mind, the intellect, egoism, the thinking principle, nay, 
even illusion itself, the cosmos beginning with supreme ether, 
the doer, the sufferer, the director of either — none of these 
constitutes the Self; It is all pure Being, all pure Thought, 
all pure Bliss; It is verily, in every respect, none other than 
Brahman. The sun appears to move only when the water 
(in which he is reflected) moves. Likewise, the Self apparently 
has vicissitudes, only when under the influence of egoism. 
Therefore, O Kesava ! the varna^s and the dsrama^s, which really 
pertain to some other thing, are attributed only through 
delusion to the Atman, They have nothing to do with the 
true Knower of the Self Injunction, prohibition, nay the 
very idea that something ought or ought not to be given up, 
and things of the kind do not, O Janardana ! belong to the 
Knowers of the Atman, O lotus-eyed one ! mortals deluded by 
m^d can never understand these characteristics of the 
Atma-jmnin, These eyes of flesh can never see the condition 
of the Knowers of Brahman. O Kesava! it comes of itself, 
to those who know. Where all men are usually fast asleep, 
the yogin is wide awake ; and O Kesava ! where men are wide 
awake, there the enlightened one is fast asleep. He is said to 
be the true ativatimh'amin (one beyond varna — caste, and 
dsrama stage), who has realized, by Self-experience and by 
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what he has been taught at the end of the Veda, in regard 
to the Self, which is peerless, unconditioned, unaffected, 
ever pure, beyond illusion, being and consciousness in one, 
and supremely immortal ’ (14-42). 

Thus, then, ira^t-5such as ‘ the altogether-liberated 
is all the more liberated’^ and texts from the smrti-s 
speaking of the ‘ liberated in life, ’ the ‘ stable in 
prajnd," the ‘ devotee of the Lord, ’ the ‘ gumtita the 
‘ Brdhmana ’ and the ‘ ativarndsramin ’ — ‘all these bear 
testimony to the truth and possibility of what is called 
‘ liberation in life ’ {jivanmukti). 


1 In this text are hinted both jivanmukti and videhamukti. 
The word videhamukti will, however, have its meaning slightly 
modified in the next chapter. 



SECOND CHAPTER 


ON THE OBLITERATION OF LATENT 
IMPRESSIONS 

We now proceed to deal with the means which lead to 
‘ liberation in life They are ‘ Gnosis,’ ‘ the dis- 
solution of the noind,’ ^ and ‘ the obliteration of latent 
impressions Hence, in the Toga-vdsisfha, VasisAa says, 
while dealing with ‘the body of jivanmukta-s,’ (28. 1) 
at the end of the chapter on supreme pacification : 

‘O best of the intellectuals! the obliteration of latent 
impressions. Gnosis and the dissolution of the mind, if 
attempted simultaneously for a sufficient length of time, 
bestow the desired fruit ’ {Lagh. To. Va., 28. 116). 

Having thus shown the relationship of these means 
to their result, the sage points out, contrariwise, the 

1 The word, ‘ mind,’ should be imderstood not in the sense 
of that which is opposed to ‘ matter,’ namely, the Spirit, but in the 
sense of the intelligent or thinking Principle. The inner sense— 
anta^karam ^has four functions: (1) simple response, sensation; 
(2) localizing external objects, perception ; (3) connecting the think- 
ing ego with thoughts and acts, volition; (4) the last which in- 
fluences volition one way or the other, reason. Action then passes 
from the inner mental plane to the outer physical plane. The first of 
these four is what is meant by ‘ naind ’ in the present instance. 
It may conveniently be mentioned here that the other three 
processes are, in Sanskrit, called citta, ahatnkara, and huddhi. 
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relationship of the absence of these means to the absence 
of the result : 

‘ So long as these three are not well attempted repeat- 
edly, the (aforesaid) status cannot be realized even after the 
lapse of hundreds of years’ (115). 

He then points out the disadvantage arising from 
not attempting these thi'ee at the same time, thus: 

‘ Even if these should be attempted one by one, for a 
long time, they are not attended with success, as is the case 
with incantations, uttered one by one, which have to be 
invariably pronounced together’ (117). 

If, in the ‘ besprinkling ’ during the ‘ Twilight- 
adoration ceremony’, which must be accompanied 
with the repetition of the three rk-s, beginning with 
‘ apo hi sthd," etc., these three be repeated alternately 
day after day, the ceremony cannot be said to be 
accomplished, as laid down by the Scripture. Again, 
if from those incantations which always go in hexads, 
one incantation after another were recited, at intervals, 
no result will follow. Or, for instance, if, in our 
temporal affairs, vegetable, soup, rice and the like 
were each served, one for each meal, there can certainly 
be no dinner. 

The purpose served by the repeated attempts (of 
the three) is thus set forth: 

‘ If these three are attempted for a long time, undoubt- 
edly the fast knots of the heart are sundered, even as the fine 
threads of the lotus give way, on the cutting up of the 
stalk’ (28. 118). 
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The negative aspect of the same is thus described ; 

‘ Worldly existence, O Rama ! has endured through 
hundreds of previous incarnations and is never dissolved with- 
out long application ’(119). 

Not only does isolation of these means in their 
application lead to no result, but also renders even their 
proper attainment impossible. Says he: 

‘ Gnosis, the dissolution of the mind, and the oblitera- 
tion of latent impressions, being closely inter-related as cause 
and effect, are difficult of attainment’ (113). 

By coupling together any two out of these three, 
there arise three pairs. The reciprocal causal relation 
between the two, in the pair made of the ‘ dissolution of 
the mind ’ and the ‘ obliteration of latent impressions,’ 
is described thus by setting forth the negative aspect: 

‘ Latent impression is not obliterated, so long as the 
mind is not dissolved, and the mind never attains rest, so long 
as latent impression is not killed ’ (110). 

The inner sense [mtahkaram) taking the form of 
a series of transformations, resembling, in this respect, 
the flame of a lamp, is called the mind, On account of 
its mental functions. The dissolution of this mind 
then means its giving up all connection with these 
transformations and assuming a state of interception. 
Says Patanjali in his Toga-sutra-s: ‘Interception is the 
transformation of the mind at the moments of inter- 
ception: the impr^ions of distraction and intercep- 
tion going out and rising up respectively’ (III. 9). 
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Impressions tending to distraction being neutralized, 
impressions holding the mind in control manifest 
themselves, and the moment of interception holds 
sway over the mind. This is all that is meant by the 
‘ dissolution of the mind That which generates 
mental impressions, such as anger and the like, rising 
up all of a sudden and without any thought of the past 
or the future, is called vasand (latent impression), for, 
it is the something that saturates the mind with the 
vasand (lit., smell or fragrance) of every previous ex- 
perience. The obliteration of this latent impression 
means the absence of scope for the rise of anger and the 
like, even in the presence of appropriate external causes, 
as a result of pure vdsand-s, such as self-control and the 
like, generated by discrimination, being firmly fixed 
in the mind. Now if the mind is not dissolved and 
transformations do arise, there can be no obliteration 
of vdsand, in case some accidental external cause excites 
anger and the like. On the other hand, as long as vdsand 
is not destroyed, transformation of the mind continues as 
before and, as such, there is no dissolution of the mind. 

The reciprocal causal relationship between Gnosis 
and the dissolution of the mind is thus described by 
setting forth the negative aspect : 

‘ Whence could there be rest for the mind, so long as 
there is no Gnosis ? And Gnosis too is impossible, as long as 
the mind is not entirely at rest’ (28. 111). 

‘ All this is verily the Atman. The phenomenal 
world of forms, tastes and the like is illusory, it has 
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no real existence whatever ’ : — conviction such as this 
is real Gnosis. When such Gnosis has not been accom- 
plished, so long as taste and other things actually exist, 
transformations of the Mind relating to them cannot 
by any means be prevented, even as the flame of fire 
cannot be stopped, as long as we continue to feed it 
with fuel. So long as the mind is not at rest and, in 
consequence, forms and the like are experienced through 
transformations of the mind, there arises the doubt 
that the text, ‘ Here verily there is no diversity whatso- 
ever’ [Katha Up., 4. 11), runs counter to direct experi- 
ence, as in the case of the text ‘ the prastara (the clump 
of kusa grass) is the yajamdna (the sacrificer)’; on 
accoimt of such doubt, the conviction that Brahman is 
secondless cannot arise. 

The reciprocal causal relationship between the 
obliteration of latent desire and Gnosis is thus des- 
cribed by setting forth the negative aspect : 

‘ Where could there be access to Gnosis as long as latent 
impression is not killed ? Latent impression can never be 
obliterated as long as Gnosis is not fully realized ’ (112). 

Gnosis never comes about, for want of proper means, 
such as self-control and the like, as long as the latent 
power of anger and the like is not laid entirely at rest. 
In so far as the secondlessness of Brahman is not fully 
realized, that false knowledge, which invests the 
causes of anger and its brood with a semblance of reality, 
is not done away with; hence latent impression is not 
killed. 
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We now proceed to set forth the reciprocal causal 
relationship of the aforesaid three pairs in their positive 
asp ect . When the mind is dissolved, and there is no con- 
sciousness of any external cause which can fully rouse 
mental impressions, latent impression fades away; when 
latent impression dies out and there remains no cause 
for that functioning of the mind which we call anger and 
the like, the mind is dissolved. This is the pair made 
up of ‘ the dissolution of the mind ’ and ‘ the oblitera- 
tion of latent impression From the sruti, ‘ It is 
seen with the one-pointed intellect,’^ it can be inferred 
that, as only that transformation of the mind which 
has attuned itself to the oneness of the Self can see, the 
destruction of all other transformations is, it will be 
plain enough, the only cause of proper Gnosis. When 
Gnosis has arisen, as the mind ceases to tliink of this 
unreal world, as it would, of the ‘ horns of a man ’ 
and similar impossibilities; and as thinking in any 
form is no more of any use, after the Atman has been 
fully seen-, the mind dies out, of itself, like fire not fed 
with fuel. This is the pair made up of Gnosis and the 
dissolution of the mind. The author of the Vdrttika thus 
describes how Gnosis is the cause of the obliteration 
of vdsand-s, such as anger and the like: 

‘ Wherefore can the man of discrimination find cause 
for anger, when he sees the identical Atman pervading his 

^ From the Kathopanisad (3. 12) : ‘ This is the concealed Self 
of every being, never manifest; It is seen with the one-pointed 
intellect by those who arc accustomed to minute observation.’ 
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foes, kinsmen and himself, alike, even as It does the limbs 
of his body?’ (Kais.,2. 18). 

It is a wellknown fact that self-control and the 
like, which are in effect identical with the obliteration 
of the latent sense of anger and the like, are the proper 
means of Gnosis. Says Vasistha also: 

' Virtues, such as self-control and the like, derive nourish- 
ment from Gnosis; Gnosis likewise develops fully through 
these virtues ; like the lotus and the pond wherein it grows, they 
conduce to their mutual well-being’ (4. 107). 

Such is the nature of the pair made up of Gnosis 
and the obliteration of latent impressions. 

The means of accomplishing the three, namely, 
Gnosis and others, are thus described : 

‘ Therefore, O Raghava ! with free personal effort, 
accompanied by right discrimination, one should betake one- 
self to these three, keeping at a distance all desire for enjoy- 
ment ’(114). 

‘ Personal effort ’ connotes requisite enthusiasm 
to form the fifra resolve, ‘ Somehow or other I shall 
verily accomplish this.’ ‘Discrimination’ means the 
conviction borne on one, after due analysis and 
observation, that sravana and the rest^ are the means 
to Gnosis, yoga is the means to the dissolution of the 
mind, and the setting up of an opposite current 
(of vasand) the means to the obliteration of vdsand. 


^ Study and assimilation: sraoana, manana, and tddidhyasana. 
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It is said that d^ife for enjoyment has to be kept ‘ at a 
distance,^ because once the smallest desire for enjoy- 
ment is admitted, there will be nothing to prevent it 
from exceeding the limit, as borne out by the adage, 

‘ This will continually increase like fire constantly 
fed with ^xl&V {Mam., II. 94). 

It has been shown before that Gnosis is the result of 
the renunciation of the seeker and jivarmukti that of 
the renunciation of the knower. If so, it would 
appear that one, having first acquired Gnosis, should 
then enter on the renunciation of the knower and 
while living in that condition, try to break the bonds 
of latent impressions and the functioning of the mind, 
which hold him. If, at this stage, it is enjoined that 
we should carry on Gnosis, the obliteration of latent 
impressions and the dissolution of the mind, all the three 
at the same time, it may be held that it involves a con- 
tradiction of what has been said before. There is no 
such fallacy; for, a reconciliation of the two positions 
may be sought by establishing their inter-relationship 
as principal and subordinate. To the seeker. Gnosis is 
the principal, while the dissolution of the mind and the 
obliteration of latent impressions are subordinate 
thereto. The reverse is true of the knower. Hence, 
it follows that simultaneous attention to these three 
does not, in either case, contradict the other position. 
Nor should it be supposed that subsequent application 
is of little use to him who has accomplished everything 
by acquiring Gnosis. For , the usefulness of such appli- 
cation to him will become patent from the description 
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of the aim oi jivanmukti given in the sequel. Again, 
even granting that Gnosis is subordinated, as the means 
for the acquisition of Gnosis such as sravdna and the 
rest are of no use to the knower and as Gnosis, which is 
essentially something outside the category of action, is 
incapable of either being acquired or not acquired or 
otherwise acquired; and if it be asked — •' Of what nature 
is the subsequent application of the knower ? ’ — 'we reply 
that it is the frequent remembrance of the sublime 
truth through whatever means. Such application has 
been referred to as follows in the episode of Lila.^ 

‘ Thought of That, talk of That, mutual enlightenment 
about That and being intent ever on That — this the wise call 
the practice of Gnosis. The objective world was not in existence 
at the commencement of creation, nor did it, made up of 
‘ I ’ and ‘ this world ’, ever exist;— the wise know this as the 
best form of the practice of awareness ’ {Lagh. To. Va., 6. 
108 , 111 ). 

Application to the dissolution of the mind and to 
the obliteration of latent impressions is also set forth in 
the same episode : 

‘ They are verily the students who, with the aid of the 
Scripture and skilful practices, try to realize the absolute 
non-existence of the knower and the known’ (6. 110). 

The knowledge of the falsity of the knower and 
the known is the knowledge of theit non-existence; and 
the non-experience, even of their form, is the realization 


^ In the Laghuyoga-vamtha, ch. VI. 
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of their ‘ absolute non-existence ‘ Skilfiil practices ’ 
refer to yoga. This, then, implies application to the 
* dissolution of the mind.’ 

‘ When love and hatred are reduced to the utmost thin- 
ness, through the realization of the non-existence of the 
objective world, there palpably arises a sense of pleasure: 
this condition is called the study of Brahman’ (6. 122). 

Of such a nature is the application to the obliteration 
of latent impressions. 

If it is thought that it is not quite possible to specify 
which of these three applications, which are apparently 
of the same nature, is the principal and which the sub- 
ordinate, we say, ‘ Not so ; for such a classification is 
possible, according to the object one has in view.’ To 
one desirous of liberation, the two objects are jivan- 
mukti and videha-mukti; hence it is said in the rraft: 
‘The already liberated is altogether liberated.’ Through 
life of the higher Self, the living man attains liberation; 
through life of the lower self, bondage. This has been 
mentioned by the Lord in the sixteenth chapter of the 
Bkagavad-gitd: 

‘ The divine properties are deemed to be for liberation ; 
the demoniacal, for bondage’ (BG, XVI. 5). 

These two lives are also thus described in the same 
place : 

‘ Fearlessness, cleanness of life, steadfastness in the 
yoga of wisdom, almsgiving, self-restraint and sacrifice and 
study of the scriptures, austerity and straightforwardness, 
16 
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harmlcssness, truth, absence of wrath, renunciation, peaceful- 
ness, absence of crookedness, compassion for living beings, 
uncovetousness, mildness, modesty, absence of fickleness, 
vigour, forgiveness, fortitude, purity, absence of envy and 
pride — these are his who is born with the divine properties, 
O Bharata! Hyprocrisy, arrogance and conceit, wrath and 
also harshness and unwisdom are his who is born, O Partha ! 
with demoniacal properties’ {BG, XVI. 1-4). 

Again this ‘life of the lower self ’ is described in 
the same strain till the end of the chapter. The point is 
that, when the evil vosand-s born of the ‘ life of the 
lower self,’ inherent in one from birth and running 
counter to the teachings of sacred texts, are put out by 
the good vdsand-s brought about from the life of the 
higher self, accomplished by personal effort and carried 
on in accord with the word of the scripture, there 
results jivunmukti. 

The dissolution of the mind is also mentioned in the 
sruti as the cause of jivunmukti, along with the obliter- 
ation of latent impressions; 

‘ Mind alone is the cause of man’s bondage or libera- 
tion; lost in enjoyment, it leads to bondage; freed from the 
objective sphere it leads to liberation. As mind freed from the 
objective sphere leads to liberation, one desirous of liberation 
must always try to wipe off the objective sphere firom the plane 
of his mind- When the mind, severed from all connection 
with sensual objects and confined to the light of the heart 
finds itself in ecstasy, it is said to have reached its culminating 
point. The mind should be prevented from functioning, 
till its dissolution is attained in the heart; this is Gnosis 
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this is contemplation, the rest is all mere logomachy ’ 
{Amrtdbindup., 2-4, 15). 

Bondage is of two kinds : fast and loose. The life 
of the lower self being the direct cause of misery makes 
up the former kind of bondage. The mere sense of 
duality, not being, by itself, the cause of misery and for 
the reason that it leads only to the life of the lower 
self, is the other kind of bondage. Whereas only the 
former kind of bondage is removed by the obliteration of 
latent impressions, both kinds are removed by the dis- 
solution of the mind. It should, however, not be 
supposed that the dissolution of the mind alone will 
do and that the obliteration of latent impressions is a 
mere superfluity ; for, when the mind is called into being, 
by the powerful operation of operative action, which 
brings about the result of some previous action, the 
obliteration of latent impressions would stand in good 
stead in the removal of the faster kind of bondage. 
Further, there is scope for experience such as this with 
the other kind of loose bondage. Transformations of 
the mind of the gross type constitute ' fast bondage ’ ; 
transformations of the mind under the sway of energy 
and placidity make ‘ loose bondage ’. This has been 
explained in the passage beginnmg with: 

‘ He whose mind (manah) is free from anxiety amid 
pains, indifferent amid pleasures, etc. ’ (BG, II. 56). 

In these circumstances it should not be supposed 
that because the loose kind of bondage is inevitable 
and the other kind of bondage is destroyed with the 
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obliteration of latent impression, the dissolution of the 
mind serves no useful purpose ; for it is necessary for 
warding off the effect of such experiences as are the 
necessary concomitants of the feeble working of 
operative action. Keeping in view the warding off of 
such experience, it has been said: 

* If it were at all possible to ward off unavoidable experi- 
ences Nala, Rama and Yudhiithira would never have been 
dragged into misery ’ {PancadaM, 1. 156). 

Thus ‘ the obliteration of latent impressions ’ and 
‘ the dissolution of the mind ’, being the direct means 
of ‘liberation in life’, are the principal; whereas 
Gnosis is subordinate, being only a mediate cause, as 
producing the first two. The iruti mentions Gnosis as 
the cause of vdsand-ksaya (the obliteration of latent 
impressions) in various places : ‘ Knowledge of the Divine 
dissolves all bonds’ {§ve., 1. 1. 11). ‘The wise one, 
realizing the effulgent One, through the yoga of Atman, 
gains freedom from all joy and sorrow ’ {Katha., 1.1. 12). 
‘The knower of the Atman transcends all misery’ 
[Chan., 7. 1. 3). ‘ What is delusion, what sorrow, when 
one realizes oneness?’ {Isa., 7). ‘He is fireed from all 
bonds whatever, on knowing the effiilgent’ {Sve., 1.1.8). 

That Gnosis conduces to ‘ the dissolution of the 
mind ’ has also the sanction of the huti. Relating to the 
condition of Gnosis is it said : ‘ In the case of one who 
sees only the Self in all, what can he see with what ? 
what can he smell with what ?’ {Br., 2. 4. 14) and so on. 
l§fi Gaudapadacarya, too, says: 
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‘ When, from the proper realization of the truth of the 
Atman, he ceases from all mental construction, he reaches the 
condition wherein there is no mind, for, it then ceases to 
exist for want of anything to subsist on ’ (3. 32) . 

As ‘ the obliteration of latent impressions ’ and ‘ the 
dissolution of the mind are the principal causes of 
jwanmukti (liberation in life) , so Gnosis is the principal 
cause of videha-mukti (liberation after death), it being 
the direct means of attaining the same. Says the smrti: 

‘ From Gnosis alone is attained kaivalya, where\vith one 
is liberated.’ 

Kaivalya is the aloneness of the Self, to wit, being 
without the appendage of the body and the like. This is 
attainable by Gnosis for, the condition of corpo- 

reality, which is the outcome of ignorance, is capable 
of being dissolved only through Gnosis: the word ‘ alone ’, 
added to quality Gnosis, is meant to exclude formal 
activities {karman) ; for, the sruti also has it : ‘ Neither by 
karman nor by progeny nor by wealth ’ {Kai. Up., 3). 
He who, without properly studying the philosophy of 
Gnosis, brings about ‘ the dissolution of the mind ’ 
and ‘ the obliteration of latent impressions ’, as 
occasion arises therefor and devotes himself to ‘Brahman 
with characteristics,’ never realizes kaivalya, for his 
subtle body is not destroyed. Hence the above two 
(by themselves) are also excluded by the word ‘ alone ’. 
The words ‘ wherewith one is liberated ’ mean that, 
by kaivalya brought about by Gnosis, the individual 
is freed from all bonds and conditions whatever. Bonds 
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are of various kinds, signified by the expressions, the 
knot oiavidyd, the conviction ‘ I am not Brahman ’, the 
knot of the heart, doubt, karmm-s, hankering after all 
objects of desire, death, re-birth, these and others where- 
ever they occur. All the aforesaid bonds can be removed 
by Gnosis. Say the sruti-s: ‘ O good one! he cuts asunder 
the knot of avidyd, who finds it ever present in the 
cavity (of the heart)’ (Mun. 2. 2. 10); ‘He becomes 
Brahman who knows Brahman ’ (Mun. 3. 2. 9) ; ‘ The 
knot in the heart is cut asunder, all doubts vanish, all 
kamutn fades away, on the realization of the Supreme ’ 
{Mm. 2. 2- 8); ‘Who knows it fixed in the cavity 
(of the heart) in the highest dkdsa, simultaneously 
attains the fruition of all his desires’ {Tai., 2. 2. 1); 

‘ By knowing Him alone he transcends death ’ {l^ve., 
3. 8) ; ‘ He, who has acquired Gnosis, who is in the 
right frame of mind and ever pure, finds that status 
whence he is not born again’ {Katha., 1. 3. 8); ‘He 
who thus realizes “ I am Brahman”, becomes this all ’ 
{Br. 1.4. 10). These and many other texts bearing on 
the release from bondages such as imperfect knowledge, 
etc. may here be cited. This condition of videha-mukti, 
it should be imderstood, comes about the very moment, 
in which Gnosis appears; for, these and similar bonds 
attributed to Brahman out of ignorance, being destroyed 
by Gnosis, can never again come into being, nor ever 
again be experienced as such. This simultaneity of 
Gnosis and Liberation the Bhasyakara has expatiated 
upon, under the samanvaya aphorism (I. 1. 4), as also 
in the following one: ‘ On its attainment, future and 
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past sins are kept off and destroyed, it being so pointed 
out’ (IV. 1. 13). 

Several people maintain that videha-mukti comes 
after the dissolution of the existing body; the 
also says ; ‘ He tarries only so long as he is not liberated ; 
the moment he is liberated, he becomes one with the 
All ’ {Chan., 6. 14. 2). In the Vdkya-vrtti too it is said; 

‘ Through the force of operative karman, one attains the 
condition of the jivanmukta for a time. Then, as soon as 
the operative karman is spent, he finds that supreme status 
of the all-pervading, called kaimlya, full of that Bliss which 
knows no exceeding and whence there is no return at any 
time’ (52-53). 

Even the author of the Vedanta-sutra-s says : ‘ He 
becomes It, having spent up the other two through 
experience ’ (IV. 1. 19), meaning by ‘ the other two ’ 
the previous good or evil karman. So also Vasistha: 

‘After leaving the condition of the jivanmukta, one 
enters _ on the condition of Liberation after death, on the 
disintegration of one’s body by lapse of tenure, even as the 
wind gets becalmed ’ {Lagk. To. Va., 5. 98). 

This, however, does not vitiate our position; for, 
both opinions are possible, depending as they do on the 
point of view of the speaker and either does not neces- 
sarily contradict the other. The word ^ deha^ (body) 
contained in the term videha-mukti has been understood 
as referring to all kinds of bodies by many, in the 
description given by them thereof. We have been using 
the word only in the limited sense of ‘future body’, (i.e.. 
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emlxodimeiit after the decease of the present body), for 
the reason that the acqtusition of Gnosis is, with a view 
to preventing this future embodiment. The present body 
being a prior acquisition, even Gnosis cannot undo it ; nor 
is the dissolution of this body a result of Gnosis, for, even 
the i^orant find that dissolution, when the previous 
karman has its cause worked out. If it be suggested that 
the dissolution of the present subtle body is the result of 
Gnosis, for the reason that nothing but Gnosis can dissolve 
it, we demm, as, in the case of the jwanmukta, even 
though there is Gnosis, there is no dissolution of the 
subtle body. If it be contended that Gnosis stands 
powerless, as it were, for a time, as long as it is 
neutralized by the force of previous karman, and becomes 
operative on such neutralizing force exhausting itself, 
we maintain that it is not so ; for, as the author of the 
Fancapddikd has clearly established. Gnosis expels ignor- 
ance only. If it be asked — 'what can be the means of 
dissolving the subtle body? — ’We say that it is the 
cessation of the operating causes. An effect lapses in 
one of two ways ; by the presence of its opposite, or by 
the cessation of the operating cause, even as the lamp 
goes out, either when its adversary, namely, a blast of 
wind, prevails, or with the cessation of its operating 
causes, namely, oil and the wick. We do not see any 
direct opposite of the subtle body. Operating causes 
are of two kinds : kinetic and potential. It is because of 
these two that the subtle body of the ignorant exists in 
this world and the next. But in the case of the 
Enlightened, potential causes are removed by Gnosis, 
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kinetic causes are removed by (their being spent up in) 
actual life ; and theif subtle body goes out like the lamp 
deprived of oil and the wick. Hence it is plain that such 
dissolution (of the subtle body) is not the result of 
Gnosis. 

Afguiag in the same strain, it may be said that 
the prevention of the future embodiment also is not 
the result of Gnc^is. Here the question may arise — - 
' Is it the non-existence prior to embodiment or the 
preservation of such non-existence that is the result 
of Gnosis?’ The first alternative cannot hold good; for 
such antecedent non-existence has no beginning. Nor 
can the second alternative hold water; the preservation 
of the antecedent non-existence of the future embodi- 
ment can be brought about simply by the cessation 
of the operation of the potential karman. Nor can the 
total doing away with future embodiment be the result 
of Gnosis, for, Gnosis destroys ignorance alone. Argu- 
ments, such as these, cannot, by any means, vitiate our 
position, for, prevention offutme birth and the like have 
been recognized by the authorities. The sruti-s begin- 
ning with ‘ Whence there is no birth once again’ 
{Katha., 1. 3. 8) quoted before, bear testimony to this. 
Nor should it be supposed that there is real conflict 
between this view and the one already mentioned, name- 
ly that Gnosis dispels ignorance only; for, the author of 
the Pancapadika takes the wof d ‘ ignorance ’ in the 
sense of all that co-exists along with ignorance, such as 
the notion that one is not Brahman, etc. Otherwise 
there would be a conflict with actual experience ; for, in 
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actual experience we find that the notion that one is 
not Brahman and such other notions are alike dispelled 
when ignorance is dispelled. 

Thus, therefore, videha-mukti, in the sense of 
preclusion of future embodiment, is simultaneous with 
the rise of Gnosis. Yajnavalkya’s words in the huti 
are to the same effect: ‘ O Janaka! you have reached 
the condition of supreme fearlessness’ {Br., 4. 2. 4); 
also ‘ This, verily, is real Immortality ’ {Br., 4. 5. 15) . 

Another sruti also says : ‘ Who knows Him thus, becomes 
immortal even here.’ (Pm. su.', Tai. Ara. 3. 12. 7).^ If 
videha-mukti, the result of Gnosis, should not inmediately 
follow the rise of Gnosis, but should come about after 
some time, it will be necessary to imagine some other 
thing, known as Apvrva, derived from Gnosis (as inter- 
mediate between the two), even as it is necessary to do so 
in the case of Jyotistoma ^ and other sacrifices. So, the 
whole ofthe philosophy of Gnosis (Jmna-sdstra) would be 
included within the province of ritualistic lore (karma- 
sdstra) . If you say that Gnosis is, as it were, neutralized 

^ It will be observed, at the conclusion of this argument that, 
the author has altered the sense of the word videha-mukti from 
‘ Liberation after death ’ to ‘ Liberation yrojw future embodiment ’. 
The word has, up to this, been given the first rendering, chiefly 
with a view to bringing out prominently this second rendeidng, which 
the author puts upon the word. Henceforth the word is used as 
it is, without giving any equivalent rendering, leaving the reader 
to gather the sense firom the context. 

® Jyotistoma is a sacrifice prescribed as the means leading to 
heaven, the performance of which provides one with the passport 
(Apursa) to reach heaven, after his earthly career is over. 
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by previous karman, even like fire rendered powerless 
through some incantation and will bear the fruit of 
videha-mukti in course of time, (i.e., on the removal of 
the neutralizing, cause), such argument will not hold 
good, for, in the absence of any opposition between the 
two, videha-mukti must be the immediate result. The 
videha-mukti, we speak of, precludes all possibility of 
future embodiment and, as such, is not opposed to pre- 
vious karman, which touches only the present embodi- 
ment of the man. Hence, Gnosis cannot be retarded 
in bearing fruit. Moreover, how can Gnc»is, which is 
only momentary, be supposed to give mukti, at some 
later time by which it (Gnosis) would cease to be? K 
you say that Gnosis of another kind, namely ‘Final 
Realization ’, will be produced, we repudiate the 
assumption in toto, as there is no means to produce 
such Gnosis. For, how could there be any such means, 
as the entire phenomena of the world consisting of 
teachers, scriptures, bodies, senses and the like, are 
wiped away simultaneously, with the removal of the 
kinetic operating cause of previous karman'? If, then, 
again, you ask, — ^what can be the meaning of such 
texts as : ‘In the end comes the dissolution of the great 
Illusion — ^this world?’ {§ve., 1. 10) — ‘we reply, the 
whole of the effects consisting of the body, the senses and 
the like lapses for want of the operating cause, previous 
karman having, by then, exhausted itself. The text under 
reference means only this. Let the videha-mukti (of 
the form of Liberation after death) which you hold dear, 
come after the dissolution of the present body ; but the 
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videha-mukti (Liberation from future embodiment) we 
cherish is surely simultaneous with the rise of Gnosis . 
The Lord Sesa, too, says, with this very idea in mind: 

‘ Whether in some holy place or in th© house of a canddla, 
though bereft of consciousness, he stands liberated in the 
very moment of the rise of Gnosis and finds Kaivalya, on giving up 
the body, with the cause of sorrow entirely removed ’ 
{Paramdrthasdra, 81). 

Thus is established the premier position of Gnosis, 
which is the direct means of attaining videhamukti, 
while ‘ the obliteration of latent impressions ’ and 
‘ the dissolution of the mind ’ occupy only a sub- 
ordinate position therein, being merely the means of 
acquiring Gnosis. That the life of the higher Self, 
which brings about the destruction of the impressions 
of the life of the lower Self, is the means of acquiring 
Gnosis, is borne testimony to by sruti and smrti alike. 
Says the sruti: ‘After becoming self-restrained, self- 
controlled, indifferent, forbearing and one-pointed, 
one shoxild find the Self in oneself’ {Br., 4. 4. 23). 
The smrti [Bhagmad-gita) also says: 

‘ Humility, unpretentiousness, harmlessness, forgiveness, 
rectitude, service of the teacher, purity, steadfastness, self- 
control, dispassion towards the objects of the senses, and also 
absence of egoism, insight into the pain and evil of birth, 
death, old age and sickness, unattachment, absence of self- 
identification with son, wife or home, and constant balance 
of mind in wi.shed-for and unwished-for events, unflinching 
devotion to Me by yoga without other objects, resort to 
sequestered places, absence of enjoyment in the company of 
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men, constancy in the wisdom of the Self, understanding of 
the object of essential wisdom — all this is declared to be the 
Wisdom; what is other than this is ignorance’ [BG, 13. 8-12). 

By ‘ self-identification ’ is meant the identi- 
fication of one’s ego with another. The word ‘ Wis- 
dom ’ at the end, is used in the sense of ‘ that which 
leads to Gnosis ’. That ‘ dissolution of the mind ’ 
also conduces to Gnosis is recognized alike by sruti and 
smrti. The sruti says; ‘ The contemplatof then sees 
Him (Brahman devoid of characteristics)’ {Mun., 
3. 1. 8). ‘ The wise one rises above joy and sorrow, 

finding the (Self-)effiilgent Lord through the yoga of 
the knowledge of the Self’ {Katha., 2. 12). The 
latter text implies that the wise one realizes the Efful- 
gent One, through that yoga which consists in concentra- 
tion on the subjective Self. The smrti also says: 

‘ Salutation to that Self — all-Gnosis — the Effulgence, 
which is seen by those ascetics who, devoid of sleep, with 
the breath held under full sway, contented, and exercising 
supreme check over the senses, devote themselves to It through 
yoga^ {Sa. parmn, 46.55). 

Thus is established the principal and subordinate 
relation, one to the other, of the triad, (Gnosis, the 
obliteration of latent impression and the dissolution 
of the mind) from the standpoint of jivanmukti and 
videha-mukti. 

It may, at this stage, be asked whether, if these 
three have already been accomplished by the seeker, 
they survive automatically, even after the stage of the 
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Renunciation of the knower has been reached, or 
whether any fresh effort is necessary, even after this, to 
accomplish these three over again. The first alternative 
is not possible, for, if, like Gnosis, the other two can be 
accomplished without any efibrt, there would be no 
scope for attaching the degree of importance due to the 
principal to them (namely, the other two). The second 
alternative also will not hold good. For, if Gnosis is 
also to depend upon effort like the other two, there 
will be no scope for its being treated with the indif- 
ference due to its subordination as indirect means. 
This would not in any way vitiate our position, for, we 
recognize the mere automatic survival of Gnosis and 
the necessity of effort to accomplish the other two. 
To explain. The student fit for the acquisition of 
Gnosis is of two kinds : he who has passed through the 
prescribed course of devotion, and he who has not yet 
done so. If he enters upon Gnosis, having gone through 
devotion to the extent of actually realizing the object 
of devotion, owing to the firm hold of the obliteration 
of vdsana and the dissolution of the mind, on him, the 
Renunciation of the knower as well as jivanmukti will 
follow Gnosis of their own accord. Such is the real 
student spoken of in the sdstra. As, while deahng 
with such a student, the sdstra-s make mention of the 
Renunciation of the knower and the Renunciation of 
the seeker, though suflBciently distinct from each other, 
they appear as if they are mixed up in character. Now- 
adays men rush in quest of Gnosis, out of sheer 
curiosity, in most cases even without going through the 
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preliminary stage of devotion, updsana. They even reach 
the stage of the obliteration of vdsand and the dissolu- 
tion of the manas for the time being, and in conse- 
quence, study, contemplation and assimilation (of the 
Vedanta) are also fully accomplished by repeated 
application to these three; ignorance, doubt and false 
perception are demolished; and real Gnosis is achieved. 
In the absence of a more powerful means to coxmteract 
it and of any cause which can resuscitate the ignorance 
dispelled by it, the resultant Gnosis does not fade. But 
then the obliteration of latent impression and the 
dissolution of the mind are easily extinguished, like a 
lamp exposed to the breeze, for want of steady applica- 
tion and in consequence of being influenced, from time 
to time, by the frxiit-bearing previous karman. Says 
Vasistha; 

‘ Effort in this direction is more difficult than those 
mentioned before, for, the obliteration of latent impressions is 
very hard to accomplish, harder even than ’uprooting the 
Mount Meru’ {Lagh. To. Vd., 28. 109). 

Arjuna too observes: 

‘ For the mind is verily restless, O Krsna ! it is impetu- 
ous, strong and difficult to bend. I deem it as hard to curb as 
the wind’ {BG, 6. 34). 

Thus, therefore, the mendicant-knowers 
{satnnydsin-s) of the present day have Gnosis as an auto- 
matic survival; further, it is obvious that the oblitera- 
tion of latent impressions and the dissolution of the 
mind could be brought about only by personal effort. 
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If it be asked what is meant by this ‘latent 
impression’ [vdsana), the obliteration of which is so 
often prescribed as the object of personal effort, 
says Vasistha in pioceeding to describe its nature: 

‘ Latent impression may be described as that hankering 
after things, which gains such mastery over the mind, as to 
preclude even inquring into their antecedents and consequents. 
He at once becomes that which he identifies himself with, by 
force of strong and deep attachment and loses, O strong 
armed one! memory of every other thing in the act. The 
man thus subdued by visand, fiixng his eye on anything 
whatever, is deluded into believing it as the real thing; owing 
to loss of control due to the powerful influence of vdsana, the 
object (thus perceivedj gives up its real form. Thus does one 
with beclouded eye perceive everything quite in this deluded 
fashion, like one under the influence of a strong intoxicant ’ 
(28. 48-51). 

The attachment that the races of mankind develop, 
each in its own sphere, towards the traditional customs 
and manners of their respective countries and communi- 
ties, as well as towards their mother-tongue, irrespective 
of the correct oi* incorrect form of the words used and 
such other kinds of attachment may be broadly cited as 
examples of this. While dealing with the various 
kinds of vdsana we shall give particular instances. 
Keeping in view the vdsana of the kind above described, 
it is said in Brkaddranyaka'. ‘He shapes his ideas in 
accordance with his desires, he does such acts as fulfil 
his ideas, he becomes that which he does’ {Br. 4. 5. 4) . 
.The kinds of vdsand are mentioned by Valmiki: 
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Vasand is of two kinds: pure and impure; the latter 
leads to frequent incarnation, the former puts an end to all 
incarnation whatever. The second kind of vasand is des- 
cribed by the wise as of the form of extra dense ignorance, 
made up of intense egoism, bringing about birth and death in 
succession. The other, like seeds sown after being baked on 
fire, does not send out the sprout of re-incarnation, but contin- 
ues only for the sake of the body, having known the Thing 
to be known ’ fl. 10-12). 

‘ Ignorance ’ is that which veils the distinction be- 
tween the five sheaths comprising the physical body 
{anna-mdya) and others and the transcendent Witness of 
them all, i.e. cid-dtman. ‘ Of the form of extra dense 
ignorance ’ — As milk is curdled on being mixed with 
butter-milk, or as melted clarified butter is congealed on 
being exposed for a long time in a cool place, so does 
this vasand (through ignorance). Denseness in this 
instance refers to the series of delusions brought about 
by vasand. The Lord refers to this vdsand, while ex- 
plaining the life of the lower self. 

‘ Demoniacal men know neither right energy, nor right 
abstinence; nor purity, nor even propriety, nor is truth in 
them. “ The universe is without truth, without basis,” they 
say, “ without God; brought about by mutual union, and 
caused by lust and nothing else ”. Holding this view, these 
ruined selves of small understanding, of fierce deeds, come 
forth as enemies for the destruction of the world. Surrender- 
ing themselves to insatiable desires, possessed with vanity, 
conceit and arrogance, holding evil ideas through delusion, 
they engage in action with impure resolves. Giving themselves 
17 
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over to unmeasured thought whose end is death, regard- 
ing the gratification of desires as the highest, feeling sure that 
this is all, held in bondage by a hundred ties of expectation, 
given over to lust and anger, they strive to obtain by un- 
lawful means hoards of wealth for sensual enjoyments’ {EG, 
16. 7-12). 

Those demoniacal men declare the universe to be 
without truth, i.e. without what is recognized by the 
authoritative scriptures, namely, the Veda-s and the 
Purana-s. In othet words, they do not recognize the 
Veda-s, etc. as authoritative. Hence they deny the 
creation and direction of the tmiverse by Isvara\ If so, 
whence, according to them, is the origin of this universe ? 
It is brought about only by the union of the sexes; and 
what else? There is no such other thing. Only the lust 
of men and women by its flow is the cause of this. 
Intense egoism too is touched upon in the same place. 

‘ This to day has been won by me, that purpose I shall 
gain; this wealth is mine already, and also this shall be mine 
in future. I have slain this enemy, and others also I shall 
slay. I am the lord, I am the enjoyer, I am perfect, powerful, 
happy; I am wealthy, weU-born, what other is there that is 
like unto me? I will sacrifice, I will give alms, I will rejoice. 
Thus deluded, by unwisdom, bewildered by numerous 
thoughts, enmeshed in the web of delusion, addicted to the 
gratification of desire, they fall downwards into a foul heU ’ 
{EG, 16. 13-16). 

This explains also the cause of re-incamation; this, 
however, is again touched upon, thus : 
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‘ Self-glorifying, stubborn, filled with the pride and 
intoxication of wealth, they perform lip-sacrifices for ostenta- 
tion, contrary to scriptural ordinance. Given over to egoism, 
power, insolence, lust and wrath, these malicious ones hate 
Me in the bodies of others and in their own. These haters, 
evil, pitiless, vilest among men in the world, I ever throw 
down into demoniacal wombs. Cast into demoniacal wombs, 
deluded, birth after birth, attaining not to Me, O son of 
Kunti! they sink into the lowest depths’ (jBG, 16. 17-20). 

The puf e vdsdna is of that kind which * knows the 
Thing to be known ^ The form of the thing to be 
known is thus set forth by the Lord in chapter 13 of 
the Bhagavad-gttai 

' I will declare that which ought to be known, that 
which being known, Immortality is enjoyed — the beginningless, 
supreme Eternal, called neither being nor non-being. 
Everywhere That has hands and feet, everywhere eyes, 
heads, and mouths ; all-hearing, That dwells in the world, 
enveloping all. Shining with all sense-faculties, without 
any senses; unattached, supporting everything; and free from 
qualities, enjoying qualities; without and within all beings, 
immovable and also movable; by reason of Its subtlety, im- 
perceptible; at hand and far away is That. Not divided 
amid beings, and yet seated distributively ; That is to be known 
as the supporter of beings; That devours and That generates. 
That, the Light of all lights, is said to be beyond darkness; 
Wisdom, the object of Wisdom, by Wisdom to be reached, 
seated in the hearts of all ’ (JSG, 13. 13-18). 

Here are set forth the conditioned and uncondi- 
tioned forms (of Brahman), with a view to facilitating 
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the comprehension of Its tatastha-laksana and svarupa 
laksam. A random quality applied exclusively to 
signify a thing is its tatastha-laksana', for instance, 
‘ the crow-festing house of Devadatta So also that 
which defines a thing in relation to all time is its 
svarupa-laksana; for example, ‘ that which is highly 
luminous is the moon.’ 

It may here be stated: vdsana has been described 
as that which ‘ precludes even enquiry into the ante- 
cedents and consequents of things ’ ; knowledge of the 
thing (which is set down to pure vdsana) cannot be 
acquired without reflection; hence, in the case of pure 
vdsand, such a description does not hold good. This 
need not be so; for, in the description of vdsand, the 
words, ‘ which gain such mastery over the mind,’ 
have been added. In the same way as, by such mastery 
over the mind in numerous previous incarnations, the 
sense of ‘ I ’ and ‘ mine ’, desire, anger and the 
rest come to us, out of impure vdsand in this life, without 
any instruction from others, so the thing at once presents 
itself before the mind, like jars, etc., directly cognizable 
by the senses, without the help of any words, explanation 
or reasoning, in consequence of its (mind’s) entire 
identification with it, by long continuous and ardent ^ 
application, although the first knowledge thereof is 
obtained through reflection. Pure vdsand is that activity 

^ These words refer to a well-known sutra of Patafijali: 
■Dirghakala-nmrantatya-satkardsevito drdha-bhumik: concentration is 
confirmed when carried on with long continuous and ardent 
application. 
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of the senses which is still pervaded with an under- 
current of the perception of the Thing; it is of use 
only in keeping the body alive; it leads neither to the 
life of the lower self consisting of hypocrisy, vanity, 
and the rest, nor to the production of dharma and 
adharma (religious merit or demerit) leading to future 
incarnation. Grains of corn, such as paddy and the 
like, baked on fire, may be stored in a granary ; however, 
they can be of no use either for delicious food or for 
producing any fresh com. 

Impure vdsand is of three kinds: those relating to 
the world, to learning and to the body. Loka-vdsand 
(concern for the opinion of the world) consists in that 
strong desire of the mind which takes the form of ‘ I 
shall so conduct myself that the world around would not 
censure me, but would, on the other hand, praise me 
This is impure, inasmuch as it involves something which 
is impossible of achievement. Valmiki asked Narada in 
many ways : ‘ Who, at the present day, in this world is 
virtuous and who is valiant?’ [Rdmd., 1. 1). Narada said 
in reply ‘ He is verily Rama, the one born of the 
Iksvaku-s, known to all the world’ (ibid.). Yet the 
world spared not the same Rama and his wife Sita, ths 
crest-jewel of chastity and the Mother of the world, 
and attached to their names a stigma shocking to the 
ear. If such spotless beings fared thus at the hands 
of the world, what need be said in regard to others? 
Similarly, there is slandering prevalent on a large 
scale, with reference to local peculiarities. The 
southern Brahmana-s upbraid their northern fellows, 
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well-versed in Vedic lore, as flesh-eaters; the northern 
Brahmana-s retaliate by finding fault with the southern 
custom of marrying the daughter of a maternal uncle 
and of carrying earthenware in their travels. The 
bakorca-s of the Asvaldyana-sdkhd look upon the Kdnva- 
sdkhd as inferior to theirs ; while the Vdjasanejin-s think 
otherwise. Thus, from the learned down to women and 
ignorant herdsmen, is found this general tendency to 
glorify one’s own family, section, relatives, gods and so 
on, and to belittle those of others. It has been said with 
this in mind : 

‘ The pure man is looked upon as a devil, the clever 
man as presumptuous, the man of forbearance as weak, the 
strong man as cruel, the absent-minded man as a thief, and 
the handsome man as lewd. — Who can please the world!’ 
Also; ‘ there is no expedient within knowledge wherewith 
one can satisfy all people. One’s own good should, by all 
possible means, be looked to. What can the myriad-tongued 
world do?’ 

Looking, therefore, upon the vdsand of public 
opinion as entirely impure, books treating of libera- 
tion advise the foremost of yogin-s to treat censure and 
praise alike. 

Pride of learning (sdstra-vdsand) is of three kinds : 
Addiction to study, addiction to many subjects, and 
addiction to the observance of injunctions laid down in 
religious books. The first kind of this vice is seen in 
Bharadvaja, who, though he had applied himself to the 
study of the Veda-s in three successive lives, began, at 
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the instance of Indfa, to study the remainder of Vedic 
lore, even in the fourth. As this kind of study is not 
within the range of possibility, it is set down among 
impure vdsana-s. Indra, of course, cured Bharadvaja 
of this vice by explaining to him the impossibility of 
such study and initiated him into the mysteri^ of the 
conditioned Brahman, with a view to making him 
achieve a higher end than what could be attained 
by such study. All this has been set forth in the 
Taittiriya-brdhmana. 

Addiction to many subjects of study is similarly of 
the nature of impure vdsand, inasmuch as it is not the 
highest aim of life, as is seen in the Kdvas^a-gitd. A 
sage, by name Durvasas, came with a cart-load of sdstra- 
books to pay his respect to the god Mahadeva. In 
the learned assembly of that god, when Narada poked 
a joke at him, by comparing him to the ass carrying a 
load on his back,^ he was fired with such anger as led 
him to throw away all his books in the salt ocean and was 
thereafter initiated by the god Mahadeva into the 
mystery of Self-knowledge; for. Self-knowledge never 
comes from the study of books alone to him who has not 
developed the faculty of introspection, nor obtained 
the good grace of a Guru. The h'uti, too, has it: ‘ This 
Self is not realizable by study, nay, not even by 


1 Vide Uttaragita: ‘ As the ass carrying a load of sandalwood 
is conscious only of the burden, not of the fragrant wood, so, indeed, 
does he carry them about like a mere burden, who, having studied 
the sastra-s, knows not their real import and essence.’ 
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intelligence, nor by much learning’ (Katha. 1. 2. 23). 
Elsewhere too, it has been saidt 

‘ What is the good of vainly chewing the dirty rag of 
talk about many Nostras? Wisemen must, by all means, try 
to catch a glimpse of the Light within. Though one might 
have studied all the four Veda-s and all the Dharma-sastra-s in 
the world many times over, one knows not the true essence of 
Brahman, even like the ladle that knows not the flavour 
of the food it helps to serve ’ {Mukti. 2. 63, 65). 

Narada, though well-vefsed in all the sixty-four 
subjects of education, was still ignorant of the Self; 
feeling remorse, he resorted to Sanatkumara as his 
teacher. This has been described in the Chdndogyo- 
panisad. 

Addiction to the observance of religious injunctions 
is seen in Nidagha, as described in the Visnupurdna. 
Likewise, in Dasura of the Togavdsistha. Nidagha, 
though frequently instructed by Rbhu, was not cured 
for a long time, of the blind faith in the observance of 
religious injunctions; while Dasura, through the blind- 
ness due to intense faith, was not able to select any pure 
spot throughout the world, for the performance of his 
religious ceremonies. This mad desire for karman, as it 
gives rise to re-incarnation, is set down among impure 
vdsand-s. Says the Mundaka {-upanisad of the Atharvaveda ) : 

‘ Perishable (and) transient are, verily, the rituals 
allotted to the eighteen^ supporters of the sacrifice ; for, it is 

^ Sixteen priests, the master of the house and his wife, make 
up the eighteen. 
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said that karman of such kind is of an inferior kind. Fools, 
who consider this {karman) as superior, undergo, over and over 
again decay and death. Fools, fancying themselves wise and 
learned in the midst of ignorance, go round and round, 
oppressed by misery, as blind people led by a blind man. 
Living in ignorance in various ways, fools imagine, ‘ We 
have attained our end.’ Because performers of karmauy 
from attachment (to the world), are not possessed of wisdom 
of the right sort, therefore, suffering unhappiness, they lose 
heaven, when the fruit of their karman has become nought. 
Fancying oblations and pious gifts (lead to) the highest (object 
of man), fools do not recognize any other (as the cause of good). 
Having enjoyed (the fruit) of their works, in the high place 
of heaven, which (high place) they gained by their actions, 
they enter (again) this world or the one that is lower ’ {Mun. 
1. 2: 7-10). 

The Lord also has said (in the Bhagavadgita ) : 

'Flowery speech is uttered by the foolish, rejoicing in 
the letter of the Veda-s, O Paxtha! saying: " There is naught 
but this”; with desire for self, with heaven for goal, they 
offer birth as the fruit of action, and prescribe many and 
various ceremonies for the attainment of pleasure and lord- 
ship. For them who cling to pleasure and lordship, whose 
minds are captivated by such teaching, is not designed this 
determinate Reason, on contemplation steadily bent. The 
Veda-s deal with the three constituents, be thou above these 
three constituents, O Arjuna! beyond the pairs of opposites, 
ever steadfast in purity, careless of possessions, full of the Self. 
All the Veda-s are as useful to an enlightened Brahmana, 
as is a tank in a place covered all over with water' {BG, 2. 
42-44). 
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Inasmuch as pride of learning {sastra-vdsand) is 
the cause of vanity, it is impure. It is mentioned in the 
sixth chapter of the Chdndogya^ that Svetaketu, after 
having mastered all the Veda-s in a short time, was 
so much puffed up as not to behave modestly even 
towards his father. So also the Kausitakibrdhmana 
and the Brhaddrari^akopanisad speak of Balaki, who, 
vain with his knowledge of a few forms of devotion 
{updsand), went roTmd many countries, beginning with 
Usinara, everywhere asserting his omniscience and 
dealing insolently even with the best of Brahmana-s 
and lastly had the impudence to offer to instruct Ajata- 
satru, the crest-jewel of all Knowers of Brahman, 
at Kasi. 

Vdsand relating to the body [deha-vdsand) admits of 
three divisions: False identification with the Self; false 
acquisition of grace; and false relief from inherent evil. 
Identification of the physical body with the Self has been 
thus set forth by the Bhasyakara : ‘ The body with 
consciousness is alone the Self, thus do understand the 
xminitiated, as well as the Laukayatika-s (i.e., the Car- 
vaka-s) ’ (1.1.1). The Taittiriyopanisad iht 

same vulgar notion with the words beginning with 
This Purusa is all food and water,’ and ending with 
‘therefore It is food ’ (2. 1. 2). The Chdndogya also 
mentions in the eighth chapter, how Virocana, though 
instructed by Prajapati, due to the perverse bent of 
his mind derived confirmation therefrom of his false 
conviction, that the body is the Self, and taught the 
same to his people— the asura-s. 
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The acquisition of bodily grace is two-fold : the way 
of the world and that which is set forth in religious 
books. The acqrdsition of a good voice and the like is of 
the first kind. People are seen striving, by drinking oil, 
swallowing pepper and similar ways, to sing or chant the 
Veda-s with a mild soft voice. Men use highly nutritious 
food and drugs to get a soft skin; they use fragrant 
ointments, powders, fine clothes and ornaments, to 
impart grace to the form; they use flowers and sandal- 
paste for perfume. The second kind of bodily grace they 
bring about, by a dip into the waters of the holy stream 
of the Ganga — -by the sprinkling and sipping of water 
used in bathing the sdlagrama and so on. The relief 
from inherent evil consists in curing disease by the use 
of such medicines as may be prescribed by some doctor 
and also in rinsing the mouth and the like. This is the 
ordinary method of relief. The extraordinary method 
consists ofwashing, sipping holy water {acamana) and the 
like prescribed by the Veda. The impurity of the deha- 
vdsand described above will Just be explained. Identifi- 
cation of the Self with the body, as it is imsupported by 
any scriptural authority and is the soixTce of much 
misery, is certainly ‘ impure ’. Regarding this there 
has been vehement condemnation by all former teachers. 
The acquisition of bodily grace, we do not practically 
see anywhere. Well-known musicians and teachers 
fail to acqxiire a good voice, notwithstanding unremitting 
effort in that direction. Imparting softness of touch or 
nourishment to the body is not a necessary consequence 
of human effort. The grace and fragrance are all in the 
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clothes and flowers which produce them and not of the 
body (which wears them) . Hence it is said in the 
Vismpurdnci : 

‘ If the deluded fool loves the body, a mere collection 
of flesh, blood, pus, fasces, urine, muscles, fat and bones, he 
wiU verily love hell itself! To him who is not disgusted with 
the nasty smell from his own body, what other argument can 
be adduced for detachment?’ 

The bodily grace that comes of observing religious 
injunctions is counteracted by other injunctions more 
powerful than the first, even as the injunction, ‘ One 
should not kill any being whatever,’ has an exception in 
‘ The victim of the Agnisoma must be sacrificed.’ 

The philosophy (of moksa) expounded herein is far 
more powerful than others: 

‘ He who sees the Self in his mortal frame, which is 
after all made up of the three humours, who regards his wife, 
child and the rest as really his, who attributes divinity to 
things earthen, who attaches sanctity to the water (in a place 
of pilgrimage), but by no means holds in veneration the 
worthy wise men — such a man is verily the ass that carries 
fodder for cattle.’ 

‘ The body is all impurity, the one within (the Atman] 
is all purity. Knowing that the two are thus poles asunder, 
to which of them should purity be prescribed?’ 

Though these verses apparently discourage the 
attempts at relieving the body of inherent evil, and not 
the attempt at the acquisition of bodily grace, still they 
only discourage the latter, as it is absolutely impossible 
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to acquire bodily grace, so long as its very opposite evil 
quality inherent in the body itself strongly prevails. 

The supreme impurity of the body is set forth in 
the Maitrdyaniyasdkkd: 

‘ What is the use, O Lord! of desires and enjoyments 
for this worthless stinking body, rendered impure by the 
bones, skin, muscles, fat, flesh, semen, blood, tears and puru- 
lent exudation from the eye — a veritable storehouse of fasces, 
urine and the three humours?’ (I. 1. 2). 

‘ This body of ours, generated by mere sexual inter- 
course and devoid of intelligence, is placed as it were in the 
veriest heU, coming out of the urinary orifice, gaining rigidity 
from the bones, plastered with flesh, covered with skin and 
turned into a storehouse filled with faeces, urine, bile, phlegm, 
fat, lymph, membrane and numerous other impurities of the 
same kind, like a treasure-house filled with treasure (3. 4). 

It is not always certain that medical treatment will 
cure the disease one may be suffering from. Disease once 
allayed may reappear at some other time. Who can, 
even with the greatest difficulty, attempt cleansing this 
nasty body, with its nine orifices continually excreting 
the dirtiest filth and numerous pores ever letting out 
perspiration? Teachers of yore have well said: 

‘Bodies with nine holes bored in them, continue to 
leak like earthen pots; no amount of external washing can 
purify them; as for internal purification it is simply nought. 

Hence deha-vdsdnd is impure. Vasistha has the 
same in mind, when he says: 
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‘ The conviction, “ From head to foot I am only the 
form which my father and mother gave me,” is, O Rama! 
bom of a wrong point of view and leads to bondage. That is 
walking into Death’s trap; that is the snare leading into the 
hell of Asia; that is the labyrinth in the forest of Asi-patra 
(tree with sword-leaves) — the thought: “I am this body.” 
This way of thinking must, by all means, be given up, even 
if confronted with utter min. One, desirous of one’s own good, 
should not even come in contact with it, as with the 
pulkasa woman carrying dog’s flesh ’ [Lagh. To. Va. 20. 42; 
18. 16-17). 

These three vdsand-s then, relating to the world, 
learning, and the body, though apparently agreeable to 
the mind of the uninformed, should entirely be given 
up by those who have acquired discrimination; for, 
they obstruct the rise of knowledge in the seekere and 
interfere with the permanence of Gnosis acquired by 
theknower. Hence the mrii: 

* Gnosis does not rise with its full effulgence in that 
puny being, who is all-beclouded with the three vdsana-s, 
i.e., fear of public opinion, pride of learning and undue 
affection for the physical body’ {Su. sam. 4. 14. 51). 

The impurity of that vdsand of the mind assuming 
the form of hypocrisy, vanity and the like, which makes 
up the life of the lower self, is too well-known, as it 
leads to perdition. These four kinds of vdsand-s should, 
therefore, be destroyed by some means or other. 

The mind, too, must be dissolved even as th.ovdsand-s 
should be destroyed. The do not accept the 
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definition of the mind, as given by the tarkihiy that 
the mind is an eternal substance of atomic dimension, as, 
in that case, the dissolution of the mind can hardly be 
accomplished. On the other hand, the mind is, to them, 
that substance which has parts, which is not eternal, 
which is ever capable of transforming itself, like lac, 
gold and such other things, into various forms. The 
Vajasan^in-s {Brhaddra'^akopanisad) thus define its nature 
and bear testimony to its existence. ‘ Desire, will, doubt, 
belief, disbelief, resoluteness, irresoluteness, shame, 
intelligence, fear,— all these make up the mind ’ {Br. 
1. 5. 3). So much about its nature. In other words these 
transformations, beginning with desire, coming about as 
occasions arise, are quite clearly perceived directly by the 
Witness, as earthenware, etc. are directly by the eye. 
The material cause of all these percepts is, therefore, the 
mind. The testimony for its existence is thus set forth 
in the same place : ‘ I had my mind engaged elsewhere, 
so I did not see; I had my mind engaged elsewhere, 
so I did not hear’ {Br. 1. 5. 3). ‘ One sees through 
the mind, through the mind one hears ’ {Br. 1. 5. 3). 
The meaning of the above is this. Here, through the 
application of the anvqya (positive) and vyatireka 
(negative) methods, is borne out the existence of that 
common cause of perception of all objects (the mind), 
by the attention or want of attention of which a pot 
exposed to full light and in the direct range of the eye, 
or a Vedic mantra loudly repeated in the direct range 
of the ear, is perceived or not perceived. (Says the sru ^ : 
‘ Hence also, one touched on the back perceives through 
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the mind ’ {Br. 1. 5. 3) would be an illustration. ‘ Hence’ 
means; having thus established the existence of the mind, 
both by the definition of its nature and the testimony of 
its existence. Devadatta, though touched upon his back 
by some one, feels the touch particularly as of the hand, 
the fingers, and so on. The eye does not see the spot, 
while the skin can cognize but the hardness or softness 
of the touch and no more; whence it would follow, by 
elimination, that the naind alone is the cause of such 
particular knowledge. It is called manos from its func- 
tion of simple thinking; it is called citta when it loca- 
lizes the sensation, in other words, performs an act 
of perception. Citta is of the form of sattva, rajas and 
tamos, as radiance, outgoing energy and delusion are 
to be seen there. Radiance and the rest are pointed out 
as results of these forms in the description of a gundtita 
(in the Bhagavadgitd) ; for it says: ‘ (He), O Pandava! 
(who hates not) radiance, (nor) outgoing energy, 
(nor) even delusion, etc. ’ {BG, 14. 22). So also the 
Samkhya: ‘ Radiance, outgoing energy and delusion are 
mentioned as principal guides.’ ‘ Radiance ’ here 
means intelligence, wisdom, not the form, white and 
shining, for it has been said: 

‘ From sattva wisdom is born and also greed from 
rajas', heedlessness and delusion are of tamos and also un- 
wisdom ’ (jBCf, 14. 17). 

Bliss too, is, like wisdom, a result of sattva^ for, we 
have it: 
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‘ Sattva attaches to bliss, rajas to action, O Bharata ! 
tamos, verily, having shrouded wdsdom, attaches, on the 
contrary, to heedlessness ’ [BG, 14. 9). 

The guna-s, constantly changing their form one after 
another in a series, like the waves of the ocean, allow 
any one of themselves to gain mastery over the rest, 
which stand neutralized for the time. It has been said: 

‘ Now sattva prevails, having overpowered rajas 
and tamos, O Bharata! now rajas, hating overpowered 
sattva and tamos-, and now tamos, having overpowered sattva 
and rajas’ {BG, 14. 10). 

Also : 

‘ They destroy themselves and become destroyed like 
the waves of the ocean.’ 

When tamos predominates, there arises the life of 
the lower self; the predominance of rajas gives sway 
to the three vdsand-s relating to the world, etc. ; when 
sattva gains mastery, the life of the higher Self is 
established. It has been said with this in view; 

‘ When the wisdom-light streams forth from all the 
gates of the body, then it may be known that sattva is in- 
creasing ’ {BG, 14.11). 

Though the ‘ inner sense ’ (mind) appears to be 
endowed with all the three properties, its principal 
material cause is sattva alone; and rajas and tamos 
are only accessories. Hence it is that sattva is the 
residual native form of the mind of a man of Gnosis, 
when he has done away with rajas and tamos, through 
application to yoga. It has been said with this in mind : 


13 
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‘ The mind of the man of Gnosis is no mind at all, for, 
such mind is called sattva.’ 

This sattva, being void of all rajas, the cause of 
fickleness, is always one-pointed. It is also very subtle 
in consequence of its being void of tamas, the cause of 
the gross forms assumed by the not-self, the child of 
false imagination. Hence this sattva is fit to receive the 
light of the Atman. Says the huti : ' It is seen with 
the one-pointed and subtle intellect by men of subtle 
vision’ {Katha., 1. 3. 12). It is not possible to 
determine the quality of jewels, pearls and the like, with 
the help of a lamp, whose flame oscillates in the breeze; 
nor can a piece of fine cloth be sewn with a large 
crowbar, as with a needle. 

It is only this sattva, which becomes the citta of 
the non-Yogin-s, when affected by rajas mixed with 
tamas, as it is roused into consciousness by the numerous 
ideas which originate from the sense of duality. With 
the preponderance of tamas, this citta gains in bulk, by 
gathering to itself the elements which constitute the life 
of the lower self. Says Vasistha: 

‘ The mind finds the elements of fattening itself by 
imagining the not-self to be the Self, by taking the body for 
the Self, and also by attachment to child, wife and relatives. 
The mind certainly regales itself with the various dishes of 
egoism, and fattens itself upon the thought, “ This is mine ”, 
by deriving pleasure from swirling in the filth of ‘ mine-n^ ’ 
it creates. The numerous ways in which the world is looked 
upon as. a somce of unmixed good, despite the various forms 
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of disease — mental and pli;^cal — obtaining there, the con- 
ventionality which divides things into good and bad, affection, 
greed, the acquisition of jewels, wealth and women, — all 
these allurements tend to nourish and fatten the mind. The 
serpent of the mind grows bulky on draughts of the milk of 
avarice, by deriving strength from breathing in the atmos- 
phere of enjoyment and by exercising itself on (the field of) 
faith ’ {Lagh. To. Va., 24. 17-21). 

‘ Faith ’ here refers to the felse faith one has in 
the permanence of things which are really iUusory. 

‘ Exercising ’ is moving hither and thither. Thus is set 
forth the nature of vasand and manas, the pair to be 
got rid of. 

Next, the obliteration of vdsand and the dissolution 
of the manas are dealt with. Vasistha refers to the 
method of bringing about the former in the following: 

‘ Bondage is nothing but the bond of vasand-s, while 
liberation is but the obhteration of such vdsand-s. Having 
given up all vdsand-s, give up the desire for liberation as 
well. Surrendering, first of all, the mental vdsand-s and 
those relating to objects of enjoyment, set up the current of 
pure vdsand-s, such as friendship and the like. Even though 
outwardly attached to these, give them up from within. 
Tranquil at heart and attaining mental equilibrium, remain 
attached to Gnosis piure and simple. Get rid of even this, 
which is, after all, conceived by the mind and the intellect. 
Resting firmly on the residuum, abandon even the means 
whereby you have given up all all along ’ (ibid., 18. 20-3). 

The words ‘mental vdsand-s' {mdnasa-vdsandh) refer 
to the three vdsand-s mentioned before, namely, of the 
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world, learning and body. 'Visaja-vdsand-s\ih.o?,txt\a- 
ting to objects of enjoyment, refer to the life of the lower 
self, consisting of hypocrisy, pride and the like. This 
twofold division of vdsand-s is based on the weakness 
of the one and the strength of the other. Or, the basis 
of such division may also be understood thus: By 
‘objects’ are meant sound, touch, form, taste and smell. 
Mental vdsand is that impression which is born of the 
desire for these; vdsand-s relating to objects are im- 
pressions bom of actual enjoyment of desired things. 
With this rendering before the mind, we may consider 
the four^ kinds of vdsand-s previously referred to as 
included in these two ; for, there can be no other vdsand 
beyond the (.mind) within and the (objects) without. 

It may be asked: ‘ how is it possible to “ give up ” 
vdsand-s? For, vdsand-s have no form such as would 
permit of their being thrown out by the hand, as dust 
and straw swept with a brush.’ This need not trouble 
you; for this giving up is as much possible, as the 
‘ giving up ’ implied in fasts and vigils. Eating and 
sleeping, which are natural occurrences in life, have no 
form whatever and yet all keep fasts and vigils which 
consist only of giving these up . The same may apply in 
the present instance as well. If you say, the vow we 
take, after muttering the prescribed mantra ‘ Passing 
this day without food, etc.’ and the care we bestow 
thereafter on keeping it up, make all the ‘ giving up ’ 

. 'tr"' 

^ Namely, of the body> learniiig, and the world, and mental 
nasam-s. 
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implied therein, we reply — ‘there stands nothing, no one 
with a club, to prevent you from entering on the same 
line of argument with regard to the ‘ giving up ’ in this 
instance also.’ For, the vow here consists in uttering the 
formula of renunciation (praisa),^ after which you 
may keep the vow with all possible care. Those who 
cannot pronounce the Vedic formula may take the vow 
in their own vernacular. If you say, in fasts we do 
not touch vegetables, soup, rice and the like, here too 
there is the avoiding of all contact with flowers, 
perfiimes, women and the like. Whereas you have, 
in the first instance, pastimes provided in the form of 
listening to the exposition of the Purana-s, worshipping 
the gods, dancing, singing, pla-^ung on musical instru- 
ments and the like, which all tend to draw the mind 
away from hunger, sleep, or sloth, you have here the 
corresponding provision of pastime for the mind in 
‘ friendship and the rest ’. ‘ Friendship and the rest ’ 

are mentioned by Patanjali in his aphorisms : ‘ The 
mind (becomes) clarified by the practice of friendship, 
compassion, complacency, and indifference respectively, 
towards happiness, misery, virtue, and vice ’ (1. 33). The 
mind is muddled by love and hate, and virtue and vice. 
Patanjali thus defines love and hate: ‘ That which dwells 
on pleasure is love ’ (2. 7). ‘ That which dwells on pain 
is hate ’ (2. 8). A peculiar transformation of the mind of 
the form ‘ may all kinds of pleasure be mine,’ is 
concomitant with pleasure of any kind enjoyed by one. 


See foot-note, page 182. 
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Such, enjoyment (of pleasures of all kinds) is impossible 
for want of adequate means, either well-known or 
revealed (only to the seers) . The hankering after such 
pleasures muddles the mind. If, however, such a 
person should show a friendly disposition towards those 
who are happy and should so far identify himself with 
them as to feel that they are all his, the moment he 
feels himself in the full enjoyment of their happiness, 
his hankering vanishes. By way of illustration may be 
cited the case of a person without a kingdom, who yet 
looks upon the kingdom of his son or some other 
relative as his own. Hankering being thus put an 
end to, the mind becomes transparently clear, like a 
river during the sarad season after the rainy season is 
over. 

The same is true of the transformation of the mind 
which takes the form ; ‘ May all such pain be never 
mine ’. This feeling of pain is, however, not easy to 
get rid of, as long as disease, enemies, tigers and 
the like continue to exist; nor is it entirely possible 
to do away with the causes of pain. Thus, then, the 
feeling of hatred or dislike consumes the heart like 
fire. When, through the exercise of compassion for 
every miserable being, one feels, that others, like 
oneself, should never experience pain of whatever kind, 
the mind becomes clear, as the hatred felt towards 
the enemies and the like vanishes. Hence it has been 
said : 


^ The Indian season between the rains and winter. 
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‘ Life is as dear to all beings as it is to on^eif; the 
wise feel compassion for every being, taking their own selves 
as the standard (of comparison).’ 

Great men show how this can be achieved : 

‘May all be happy in this world; may all enjoy 
immunity from disease; may all find themselves at their 
best ; let no one come to grief.’ 

Moreover, all beings, by nature, do not lean 
towards virtue, but are prone to vice. It is said: 

‘ Men love the benefits of virtue, but do not act 
virtuously; while abhorring the wages of sin, they persist in 
committing it.’i 

These acts, virtuous and vicious, both lead to 
remorse; the form of which, the sruti describes thus: 

‘ Ah ! why did I never do good, why did I indtdge 
in sin ?’ ( Tai. Up., 2. 9.) If one should feel exultant at 
the sight of virtuous men, one would, out of such vdsand 
(habit), turn, of one’s own accord, to acts of virtue with 
a clear conscience. Similarly if one shows supreme 
indifference towards the sinful, one easily keeps oneself 
off from sin. Thus, there being no cause for remorse, 
the mind gets clarified. 

From the feeling of friendliness for those who are 
happy, there follows not only absence of attachment but 
also the disappearance of malice, jealousy, and the like. 

^ Gf. ‘I know what is right, but feel no inclination to follow 
it; I know what is wrong but cannot desist from it.’ Hence 
nothing is possible without Lord’s grace. 
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Malice is attributing vice to virtue. Jeaolusy is impati- 
ence of the superiority or virtue of another. When 
out of fiiendliness, the happiness of others is made our 
own, how can there be malice and the like ? The methods 
of freedom from other vices of the same kind should be 
inferred accordingly, in the same manner. When, by 
cultivating the habit of feeling compassionate towards the 
miserable, the feeling of hatred, which culminates in the 
destruction of the enemy and the like, goes away from 
one, along with it, the vanity begotten of one’s finding 
oneself in a position just the opposite of misery, i.e., 
happiness, also vanishes. It is this vanity which is 
referred to, while speaking of egoism, under the life of 
the lower self: 

‘I am the lord, I am the enjoyer, I am perfect, 
powerful, happy; I am wealthy, well-born; what other is 
there that is like unto me? ’ {BG, 16. 14-15.) 

The question may arise : ‘You say that turningto acts 
of virtue is the fruit obtained by one who feels exalted 
at the sight of virtuous men. Will not such a turn of 
mind be quite inappropriate in a yogin? For, in a pre- 
vious passage dealing with the impure vdsana relating 
to learning, acts ofvirtue have been included.’ This need 
not be so, for, it is ordy acts of piety done with a 
motive, such as is0-purta, etc. that are included under 
that impure vdsand, as being causes of re-embodiment. 
The virtue here implied is that result of the practice of 
yoga which, being ‘ neither white nor black,’ does not 
lead to re-embodiment. ‘Being neither white nor 
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black’ is thus referred to by Patanjali: ‘Actions are 
neither white nor black, in the case ofyogin-s; they are 
of three kinds, in the case of others’ (4. 7). Karrmn 
with a motive, being enjoined (by the Scripture), is 
white, karman prohibited by the Scripture is black, and 
that which partakes of both is mixed karman. All these 
three are found ‘ in the case of others ’, i.e., ‘ those who 
are not yogin-s These three lead to three kinds of 
re-embodiment . Says Visvarupacarya : 

‘ By good deeds a person attains divinity; by bad deeds 
he is reduced to the hellish state; by a mixture of the two, 
namely the virtuous and the sinful, he inevitably reaches the 
human state’ {Nai. 1. II). 

If you say; though jo ^<2 is not black karman, inas- 
much as it is not prohibited, there is nothing to prevent 
it from being white, it being enjoined (by the Scripture), 
we demur. 'Fox, yoga is described as not-mhite with a 
view to pointing out its being devoid of motive. Hence 
the yogin’s exclusive preference to all action tending 
to be neither white nor black, namely virtue. 

If you still say, on this assumption, even yogin-s, by 
feeling exultant to the requisite extent at the sight of 
virtuous men, will turn only to acts of virtue, we say let 
them by all means do so, for, those only are real yogin-s, 
who clarify the mind with friendship and the rest. The 
four qualities comprised in ‘ friendship and the rest ’ 
bear an implication. In addition to these, the life of 
the higher Self, comprising ‘ fearlessness, cleanness of 
life,’ etc., the means of Gnosis, namely ‘ humility. 
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unpretentiousness/ etc., and the characteristics of the 
jivanmukta, sthita-prajm and others, detailed in the 
previous chapter, all these are implied, as all these, 
being of the form of pure vasand-s, tend to destroy all 
impure vdsand-s whatsoever. 

If you say: ‘There are any number of pure vdsand-s \ 
they cannot all of them be cultivated by one, and the 
attempt to so cultivate them will prove useless,’ it is 
not so. For, it is impossible for the innumerable impure 
vdsand-s, that could be obliterated by these, to take 
hold of one’s mind. It is not possible for one man to 
try on himself all the medicines mentioned in the 
Ayurveda; not is it at all likely that all the diseases, 
for curing which these medicines are prescribed could 
catch hold of the body of one and the same person. It 
being so, one should examine one’s own mind and should 
then apply oneself to the cultivation of such pure 
vdsand-s, as are thought necessary to counteract the im- 
pure vdsand-s, in relation to their number and duration. 
As one, harassed by children, friends, wife and the like, 
feels much disgust for them all and betakes oneself to 
renunciation, so should one, afflicted with the impure 
vdsand-s, such as arrogance begotten of learning, opu- 
lence, pedigree and the like, cultivate ‘ discrimination ’ 
to counteract them. Discrimination has been pointed out 
by Janaka: 


‘ Those who, to-day, are at the head of the great, sink, 
in course of time, to the lowest depth. Alas, O mind! 
Wherefore do you place such implicit faith in greatness? 
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Whither has gone the fabulous wealth of emperors? Where 
are the innumerable worlds created by Brahma? The old 
order of things has found its way to oblivion. Why 
then this foolish faith of thine? Ivlillions of Brahma-s have 
come and gone. Myriads of heavens have vanished one after 
another. Potentates have been turned into dust. What 
hold have I then on this life? Persons, by the closing or 
opening of whose eyelids, worlds were created or destroyed, 
have passed out of memory. Why then should the existence 
of persons of my type be noticed at all ? ’ 

It may here be asked: 'This discrimination 
precedes the rise of Gnosis, as knowledge of Brahman 
is not possible without employing means, such as dis- 
criminating between the eternal and the non -eternal. 
We are now dealing with the employment of means, 
such as the obliteration of vdsand-s^ so as to enable 
the knower of Brahman to enjoy the Bliss of jivun-- 
mukti. While so, the introduction of discrimination at 
this stage will be tantamount to dancing at the wrong 
moment, i.e. thoroughly out of place.’ No such mistake 
has really been committed. The knowledge of Brahman 
comes to one only after the mastery of the four 
means, ^ This is the reputed royal road common to all 
men. In the case of Janaka, however, through the 
maturity of previous merit. Gnosis dawned upon him 
suddenly, as a result of his having heard the Siddhci-^gitd^ 


iThe four means are: Viveka (Discrimination), Vairdgya 
(Desirelessness), Sat^sampatti (Acquisition of the six requisites) and 
Mumuksutva (the Desire for liberation). 
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even like the fall of a fruit from heaven. Thence 
discrimination had to be resorted to, for acquiring peace 
of mind. Therefore discrimination has been introduced 
quite in its proper place. If still it be said : As discrimi- 
nation follows immediately after Gnosis, there being 
no impure vdsand-s at the time, the cultivation of 
pure vdsand-s is not essential, we say, it is not 
so. For, though, in the case of Janaka, there was 
no recurrence of impure vdsand-s, Yajnavalkya, 
Bhag[ratha and others had enough of such recurrence. 
In Yajnavalkya and in his opponents, Usasta, Kahola 
and others, there was considerable arrogance of learning, 
for, they took part in disputation with the object of 
vanquishing their opponents. If you say, they were 
learned in some lore other than Brahma-vidyd, we say 
no; for the questions and answers, exchanged in the 
progress of the debate, refer distinctly to Brahman. 
We cannot also accept the suggestion that, though 
referring to Brahman, these men had only superficial 
and not real knowledge of the same; for, that line of 
argument would lead to the conclusion that the knowl- 
edge we have had from their words and instructions is 
also unreal. Nor is the idea worth entertaining that, 
though real, their knowledge must, at least, have been 
indirect; for, we find therein questions referring exclu- 
sively to direct cognition (of Brahman) in words such 
as ‘ that which is directly, and not indirectly, cognized ’ 
and so on. You may yet say: the Acarya does not 
tolerate pride of learning in the knowers of the Self, as 
witness what he says in the Upadesa-sdhasn: 
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‘ He alone is the Knower of the Self and no one else, 
who has, in the aforesaid manner, given up the idea that he 
knows Brahman’ {Up. 12. 13), 

and also what is said in the Maiskarmya-siddhi : 

‘ The Klnower of the Self has no pride of such knowi- 
edge, for pride belongs to the life of the lower self; if the 
life of the lower self should afiect the Knower, realization 
of Brahman will be of no use whatever to him ’ {Jiai., 1 . 75) . 

Granting that it is so, it does not matter, for, the 
‘ Knowledge ’ implied in these quotations is knowledge 
which ends in jivanmuktv, nor would we concede that 
there is pride of learning in jivanmukta-s. If you say, 
there can be no light of the Atman in those who engage 
themselves in debate with a view to vanquishing 
their opponents, as witness what even the Acarya 
has said: 

‘ Attachment to any one of the many fields, wherein 
the mind exercises itself, is the surest sign of ignorance; how 
can verdancy be expected in a tree that conceals a consuming 
fire in its hollow? ’ {Noi., 4. 67). 

We demur, for, he himself grants these very things 
in the words: 

‘Let attachment and the like by all means remain; 
their mere existence can certainly give no offence; for, like 
the ^ serpent deprived of its fangs, what can avidya do ? ’ 
(F«., 4. 4746). 

Further, there is no mutual inconsistency between 
the two; for, it is possible to understand both these 
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positions with reference to the ascetic of stable wisdom 
{sthita-prajna) and the mere man of Gnosis. If you 
argue that attachment and the like, in men of Gnosis, 
will lead to their future embodiment, through merit or 
demerit, the answer is that it need not be so, for, like 
unbaked seeds, only desire and the like, begotten of 
ignorance, lead to future birth, through attachment and 
the like. On the other hand, in the man of Gnosis there 
is the mere semblance of attachment and the like, even 
as seeds already baked in fire are but seeds in name. 
It has been said with this in view: 

‘ Attachment and the like, even when they come into 
existence, are burnt up by the fire of discrimination then and 
there. Where, then, is the chance of their sprouting up? 
{Panca. 7). 

If you maintain, ‘ In that case, let us concede 
attachment and the like even to the ascetic of stable 
wisdom’, we emphatically repudiate it; for, even 
verisimilitude proves harmful. For instance, the rope- 
snake is known to cause as much fear, for the time being, 
as a real snake. If you further urge that there is no 
harm in acting on the assumption that you deal with 
a mere semblance of reality, we say ‘ Long life to 
you t ’ for, this is verily what we have recognized as 
jivanmukti. 

(To revert then to the point at issue): Yajna- 
valkya, while engaged in debate, was srirely not in 
this condition {jivanmukti), because he was about to 
enter upon the renunciation of the knower, with a 
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view to obtaining peace of mind. He shows, not only 
the desire to win a victory, but also his greed of gold; 
for, while carrying away the prize of a thousand cows 
adorned with costly jewels offered to the various Knowers 
of Brahman there assembled, he says ‘ We salute the 
best one among the Elnowers of Brahman ; only we have 
eager longing for these cows’ {Br. 3. 1. 2). If it be 
thought that this was only a euphemistic style of ex- 
pression, adopted by him to insult the other Knowers 
of Brahman assembled, this will add another fault; for, 
the other Knowers of Brahman, finding themselves 
deprived of the prize by him, flew into anger, while 
he — 'Yajnavalkya — quite beside himself with anger, 
cursed Sakalya to death. But, all the same, it should 
not be supposed that such a heinous sin as HUing a 
Brahmana would bar his liberation; for, say the 
Kausitakin-s: ‘ He loses not that state by any act what- 
ever, whether it be matricide, patricide, theft or foeti- 
cide’ (3. 1). iSesa, too, says in his Arydpancdsiti'. 

‘ The Knower of the absolute Truth, being ever pure, 
is never affected either by the merit or the demerit resulting 
from the performance of a hundred thousand home-sacrifices 
or the murdering of an equal number of Brahmapa-s, respect- 
ively’ (77). 

No useful purpose will be served by dwelling longer 
on the theme. Even reputed knowers of Brahman, like 
Yajnavalkya and others, are subject to the influence 
of impure vdsand. Vasistha, in an episode (of the 
great work, the Toga-vdsistha) speaks of Bhagiratha, 
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who, though he knew the Truth, while engaged 
in ruling over his kingdom, finding himself unable to 
command peace of mind owing to the impact of impure 
vdsand-s, renounced everything and then only obtained 
rehef. Hence, it follows that one should carefully 
diagnose the defects due to impure vdsand, even as 
one would examine, in a carping spirit, the faults in 
others and then apply oneself to rernedy the disease. 
With this in view, the smrti has it : 

‘ If a man of the world, who is bent on picking holes 
in the character of others, should, in the same manner, expend 
his skill in analysing his own, whosoever would not be liber- 
ated from the bonds (of ignorance) ? ’ 

If, in the first place, it be asked, what is the remedy 
for the pride begotten of learning, it is essential to know 
which is meant, whether it is the pride felt by one, in- 
tending to impress on others their inferiority, or the 
pride which others feel, tending to bring about accept- 
ance by one of one’s own inferiority. If it is the first, 
one must constantly have, before one’s mind, the idea 
that such pride will somewhere be crushed. For 
instance, Svetakelu, puffed with the pride of his 
leamibg, went to the court of King Pravahapa, but 
stood dumbfounded, when questioned by the Prince 
on the topic of pancdgni-vidjd, of which he (Svetaketu) 
was ignorant. On being taken to task by the prince, 
he returned crest-fallen to his father and expressed 
great sorrow at his defeat. The father, who was devoid 
of such pride, thereupon. Sought the favour of the 
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self-same Prince and obtained that vidja from him. Im- 
petuous Balaki also, being taken to task by King Ajata- 
satru, gave up his pride and became the other’s pupil. 
Usasta, Kahola and others, entering into a disputation 
through pride, were all ousted in argument. If tlie 
pride proves to be of the second kind, that is to say, 
if it appears in some one other than ourselves and tends 
to make us feel our inferiority at every" step, the best 
course will be to think, ‘ Tne other man is simply 
beside himself with pride; let him slander or insult me; 
either way I cannot come to grief’. Hence it has 
been said: 

‘ If they slander the Self (in me} , they slander only 
themselves, of themselves; if they slander my body, they 
would be looked upon by me as my friends. How can the 
intellect of that sharp yogin, whom slander and insult verily 
serve to embellish, be overpowered at all, by the babble of 
idle prattlers?’ 

In the Naiskarmyasiddhi also it has been said: 

‘ What does it matter to him, who has cast off excreta, 
as some unclean thing, not worthy of being retained in the 
body, if some one should descant on its unclean nature? In 
the same manner, when the gross and the subtle bodies have 
both been given up by one, through discrimination, if one 
should find fault with them, what recks the knower for such 
slander? Grief, joy, fear, anger, ambition, illusion, desire, 
birth, death and the like, belong to egoism, not to the Self’ 
(Waf.-2. 16-17). 

Slander is spoken of as an embellishment in the 

Jndndnkusa: 

19 
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‘ When men, desirous of achieving a high ideal, give 
up even wealth acquired with considerable pains, with a view 
to satisfying others, I would consider it a real blessing brought 
about without any effort of mine, if men should derive satis- 
faction in speaking ill of me. In this world, where we 
stumble upon poverty of spirit at every step, and which is 
devoid of happiness of any kind, if any one should fin d 
pleasure in speaking ill of me, let him by aU means indulge 
himself in doing so, either in my presence or behind my back; 
for, in this world of all-misery, it is very hard to come across 
even a single occasion for pleasure.’ 

The sruti enjoins insult as an ornament in these 
words : 

‘ Without deviating from the path of rectitude, the 
Yogin should so conduct himself as to cause people to avoid 
his company in sheer disgust.’ 

Even as the two varieties of pride of learning, 
subjective and objective, seen in Yajnavalkya, Usasta 
and others, have to be got rid of by proper discrimina- 
tion, so also should greed of gold and, likewise, anger. 
The necessity for applying discrimination in the matter 
of the acquisition of wealth in thus explained : 

‘ There is considerable trouble involved in the acquisi- 
tion of wealth, likewise in its preservation; should it be lost 
or squandered, there results extreme anguish. O fie upon 
wealth, the producer of misery in every way!’ 

Anger, again, is of two kinds: anger in one’s self 
directed to others, and anger in others directed to 
one’s self. With regard to the first it has been said : 
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" While thou art angry with one, who does thee harm, 
why doest thou not feel vexed at the passion itself, which m 
the inveterate foe of the four chief aims of dkarma (moral 
excellence], artha (wealth), kama (noble desire), and moksa 
(liberation) ? How can anger, which completely blocks the 
way of one who seeks to attain moral excellence, fame and 
wealth, which serv^ no useful purpose whatsoever, which 
would altogether consume the body of its victim and which is 
by no means conducive to well-being, either in this or the 
other world, — how can it seek harbour in the minds of the 
wise?" 

With reference to the second kind of anger it has 
been said: 

' One cannot, with any sense of propriety, give room 
to the thought : I have offended none. Why should people 
be jealous of me?"" For, he has to consider as his gravest 
offence his inability so far to secure freedom from future 
incarnation. My salutation to the god of anger, the merciless 
consumer of his own seat, the bestower of the boon of detach- 
ment on me, the victimized devotee at his shrine, and the 
great teacher who has imparted to me an insight into my 
own faults." 

Attachment to wife and child should also be got 
rid of, in the same manner as greed for gold and anger. 
Vasistha refers to discrimination as applied to women 
thus: 


‘ What is there of an auspicious nature in the cage- 
like automaton of a woman, — a veritable doll of flesh, joined 
with knots made of muscles and bones? Scrutinize her eyes 
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closely and see, after an analysis, if there is, after all, anything 
charmingly beautiful about the membraneous sheaths, muscle, 
blood and tears composing them. Why, then, are you enam- 
oiired of them in vain ? Her breast, whereon the movements, 
hither and thither, of the pearl-necklace, are comparable, 
in point of elegance, to the swift waters of the Ganga rolling 
down the summits of mount Meru, the self-same breast of a 
damsel is, however, voraciously devoured, when occasion 
arises, by dogs, on the cremation ground situated in some 
out of the way spots, even like a small ball of rice. Wearing 
the soot-like locks of hair and therefore best left untouched, 
though attractive to the eye, women, who are the veriest 
flame of the fire of sin, consume men like so much straw. It 
is women who, though appearing all juicy and green, are 
verily devoid of grace and who, by their attractive looks, 
allure men to their destruction and feed the fires of hell 
raging in a far oft' region. They are, verily, traps laid by the 
bird-catcher, Cupid, to catch his bevy of birds, namely, 
unsophisticated men. Woman is the treacherous bait, 
attached to the line of impure latent desires, to catch men, 
who are, so to say, so many fish in the pond of birth and 
death, wallowing in the mire of the mind. Enough of 
woman — the treasure-chest, wherein the serene gems of the 
desdliest sins are kept and the endless chain of torturing 
misery. Made up of flesh here, blood there and bones in 
a third place, this female form, O Brahman! after all 
disintegrates in a few days. He feels the desire for intercourse, 
who has a woman about him. Where is the scope for such 
enjoyment to the womanless? Abandon her and you abandon 
the whole world; by abandoning the whole world, you find 
supreme Bliss {Lagh. Yo. Va., 2. 90-100). 
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Discrimination, as applied to attachment towards 
children, is thus set forth in the part (of the Pmcaiasi) 
devoted to Brahmdmnda: 

‘ The son, as long as he is not brought forth, gives a 
lot of anxiety to his parents ; even when there is the prospect 
of his coming, there is the anxiety created by the risk of 
abortion, or parturitive pain; infantile fits and maladies 
pursue him as soon as he is born; the fear of his turning 
out a fool is a fruitful source of trouble during his childhood ; 
he may prove to be a confirmed ignoramus, ev'en after being 
duly initiated by a teacher; he may not find a suitable partner 
in life, though he might have attained proficiency in learning. 
Youth lays him open to the temptations of illicit love. After 
the becomes a family-man, there is the constant danger of 
poverty. Should he amass immense wealth, death might 
possibly synchronize with it and snatch him away. Thus 
here is no end to the parents’ misery! ’ fl2. 65-67'. 

As he does away with the impure vdsana-s pertain- 
ing to learning, wealth, anger, woman and son by pro- 
per discrimination, so also should he allay other similar 
vdsand-s, by skilfully discriminating the evil attendant 
on each of them and by having recourse to the re- 
medies prescribed in the idstra-s and out of his own 
resourcefulness. This being done, the highest condition , 
characteristic of jivanmukti, is within easy reach. Says 
Vasistha, with this in view: 

‘ If thou shalt put forth effort sufficient to destroy all 
vdsand-s, all thy ills, physical and mental, will dissolve of 
themselves in a moment. Forcibly tearing thyself away 
from vdsand-s, by strong personal effort, if thou fix thyself 
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to the condition (of harmonious evenness), then shalt thou 
gain sufficient access to the highest state attainable.’ 

‘ Personal ejEFort ’ here means discrimination of the 
evils attendant on objects; and this has been described 
before. Such discrimination, though often exercised, 
is as often baffled by the activity of the senses, which 
are, by nature, overwhelmingly powerful. Says the 
Lord: 

‘ O son of Kunti! the excited senses of even a wise 
man, though he be striving, impetuously carry away his 
mind. That one among the roving senses the mind yieldeth 
to, hurries away the understanding, just as the gale hurries 
away a ship upon the waters’ {BG, 2. 60, 67). 

Such being the case, the senses should be held under 
proper control, if discrimination, once acquired, should 
be preserved further. This has been hinted at, in the 
same place, in the verses that follow : 

‘ Having restrained them all, he should sit harmonized, 
with Me as his supreme goal; for, whose senses are mastered, 
of him the understanding is well-poised. Therefore, O 
mighty-armed! whose senses are all completely restrained 
from the objects of sense, of him the understanding is well- 
poised’ {BG, 2. 61, 68). 

Says another smrti-. 

‘ He is verily the typical ascetic, whose hands and feet 
are not restive, whose eyes and tongue are not restless; control 
of these is the true mark of an adept.’ 

The same has been explained in brief and at length 
elsewhere thus: 
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‘ Tongue-less, impotent, lame, blind, deaf and mad; — 
the mendicant with these six characteristics finds certain 
liberation. He is tongue-less, who, even while eating, does 
not attach himself to the food, regarding it as agreeable or 
disagreeable — and who above all, speaks moderately and 
always tells the truth with a view to doing good. He is 
impotent, who remains as unaffected at the sight of a 
young woman of sixteen, as of a girl born this moment or a 
dame bent low with the load of a hundred years. He whose 
movements are confined to begging alms or answering the 
calls of nature, and do not by any means exceed a yojana 
(five miles), is verily a lame man. He is the really blind 
samnjdsiriy the ken of whose eye, whether standing or walking, 
does not extend far beyond four yoke-lengths. He who 
turns a deaf ear to words uttered within ear-shot of him, 
however friendly, measured, pleasing or soothing they may 
be, is said to be a deaf man. That mendicant who, though 
all alert and with his senses unimpaired, behaves as if he is 
asleep, is said to be a mad man. Such a one would not indulge 
in censure or praise, nor sting any one to the quick, nor talk 
too much and would treat all alike. He would never seek a 
tik-'a-tile with any woman, nor recall to mind any one of the 
other sex seen before. He would avoid all talk about her, 
and not look at her even in a picture ’ {Ndrada, Up-, 3. €2-8; 
4. 3). 

As one who has taken a vow, such as eating only 
at night, or fasting, or keeping silence and so on, 
should carefully carry out the same without deviation, 
so the ascetic, firm in the vows of tonguelessness and 
the rest referred to above, should take care to exercise 
proper discrimination. Thus, when Friendship and 
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Other qualities ’ have been established, through dis- 
crimination and control of the senses carried on for 
a sufficient length of time, without break and with 
ardour, comes about the obliteration of impure, impres- 
sions of the form relating to the life of the lower self. 
Then, even like the coming in and going out of the breath 
or the twinkling of the eye, there arises in him a constant 
flow of ‘ Friendship and the rest ’ without any con- 
scious personal effort. Acting in the ways of the world, 
he does not concern himself with the fullness or in- 
sufficiency of the influence of those qualities, but lays 
to rest, with great effort, acts such as sleep, langour, 
reverie and the like. Having accomplished this, he 
should apply himself to the study of the vdsand of 
‘ Gnosis pure and simple.’ Then, the entire universe 
appears of itself, made up of animate and inanimate 
things. Though the senses have, as the very reason of 
their being, the cognition of material things, such as 
sound, touch and the like, as mentioned in the text, 
‘ The Self-existent turned the face of the senses away 
from him;’ {Kmha. 2. 1. 1) still, inasmuch as it 
is not possible to overlook Consciousness, which is the 
material cause of all being, the material world appears 
as it were with Consciousness as the back ground. 
Even the sruti has it: ‘As It shines, every thing else 
shines in unison. AU this is illumined with Its light ’ 
{Katha. 2- 2. 15). Having thus resolved that the 
Noumenon, the transcendent Consciousness underlying 
all phenomena — ^which appear in and after It — is the 
natural and real form of everything, he should 
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cultivate in his mind ‘ the vasand of pure Gnosis dis- 
regarding the phenomena. This is rendered further 
plain from the questions and answers of Bali and 
SuKRA : 

‘ What is there here? What is It in Itself? What is It 
made of? ^Vho are you? Who am I? What are these 
worlds ? Pray explain this to me now.’ ‘ All this is cit 
(simple Gnosisj ; all this is cit in itself; all this is made of 
cit', thou art cit and so am I; nay these worlds too are 
all cit. In short the whole world is cit ’ (Lagh. To. Vd., 
21 . 50 , 52 ). 

As a person, who is in need of gold, when buying a 
bracelet (of gold), fixes his mind only on the weight and 
colour of the thing and not on the beauty or otherwise 
of its form, just in the same manner should the mind be 
fixed on cit (simple Gnosis). Till the consciousness 
underlying phenomena is entirely obliterated and the 
consciousness of simple Gnosis becomes as unconsciousl-y 
natural as the coming in and going out of breath, effort 
to keep up the ‘ vasand of simple Gnosis ’ should not be 
discontinued. 

It may here be said, if ‘ the vasand of simple 
Gnosis,’ which alone is sufficient to do away with impure 
vasand, be cultivated even fiom the beignning, where is 
the necessity for this indirect method of passing to it 
through ‘ Friendship and the rest ’ ? It cannot be so, for 
in that case ‘ the vasand of pure Gnosis ’ cannot stand 
on firm ground. The house, though provided 
with walls and pillars, does not stand without a secure 
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foundation; medicine conduces not to health, if taken 
without clearing the stomach by administering a proper 
purgative, etc. 

If you still argue ‘ Even as the text, ‘ One should 
give up even this ’ (i.e., the vdsand of simple Gnosis) has 
it, apparently ‘ vdsand of simple Gnosis ’ has also to be 
given up like the rest; this is however not possible, for, 
there is nothing else in favour of which the mind can 
afford to give up this vdsand we reply, ‘ This is not 
so’; ‘vdsand of simple Gnosis’ is of two kinds: one 
conceived through the mind and intellect and the other 
subsisting without them. The ‘ Mind ’ {manas) is the 
instrument\ the ‘ intellect ’ {buddhi) is the Agent. ‘ I 
shall, with concentrated mind, unerringly rivet my ima- 
gination on to simple Gnosis ’ — -this is the first kind of 
the ‘ vdsand of simple Gnosis ’ arising from the co- 
ordination of the agent and the instrument and called 
contemplation {dkydnd), and it is this that has to be 
given up (in favour of the higher process called samddhi 
Concentration). When, by constant practice, both the 
consciousness of co-ordination of agent and instrument 
as well as attention cease, there arises what is called 
Concentration {samddhi), which has to be taken up (by 
the Yogin as the next and last step). Patanjali thus 
defines dhydna and samddhi'. ‘The unity of the mind 
with its (object) is dhydna-, the same, when conscious 
only of the object, as if unconscious of itself, is samddhi ’ 
(3. 2, 3). After getting confirmed in such Concen- 
tration with long continuous and arduous application, 
he should give up even the effort which has to be put 
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forth, for escaping the said co-ordination of agent and 
instrument. 

You may still argue : If so, the effort to give up this 
must be given up and so on, leading to a regrpssus ad 
infinitum. We say no. For, the last effort we have just 
mentioned, not only puts down what is desired to be put 
down, but also itself, like pulverized kataka. As pul- 
verized kataka, when added to turbid water, loses itself 
by settling down along with the mud in the water, so 
would the effort (for doing away with the co-ordination 
of agent and instrument) put down, not only the con- 
sciousness of the agent and the instrument, but also 
itself. This being accomplished, the mind stands 
emptied of all vdsand whatever, as pure vdsand-s also 
would cease to exist, like the impure ones. Vasistha 
says, with this very thing in view: 

‘ The mind, therefore, experiences bondage through 
vdsand', void of vdsand it is liberated. O Rama! try, as 
soon as possible, to acquire freedom from vdsand. Vdsand 
melts away, on developing the right type of Intuition. On 
the dissolution of vdsand the mind is extinguished like the 
flame of an oil-less lamp. He is the real jtvanmukta, who 
is wide awake though asleep, who does not know any waking 
and whose knowledge is ever free from all vdsand ’ {Lagh. To. 
Vd., 16. 45-6; 5. 92). 

Also, 

‘ He who, though awake, keeps his mind in a tranquil 
state and not responding to the phenomenal world around, 
as in sleep, and is eagerly sought after by the wise, even as 
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the moon with his kald-s^ is by the gods — such a one is here 
known as the truly liberated [mukta] (ibid., 20. 36). The 
liberated man with a virile intellect, who, renouncing every 
thing from off his heart, stands ever free from all distraction, is 
himself the great Isvara, Let him attain the state of samddhi or 
not, let him observe the karman prescribed to his order or not, 
the high-souled one stands still liberated, with a heart rid of 
all attachment. With his mind cleared of all vdsandy he has 
nothing whatever to do with performance or non-performance 
of karman^ nor has he any concern with efforts to attain samddhi 
or with methods of performing japa (such as by telling the 
beads of a rosary, while mentally repeating parti cular formulae) . 
There has been enough of philosophy studied, nay there has 
been enough of pondering over the themes for a long time; 
yet the conviction, that there is no condition higher than that 
silence, which comes of the abandonment of all latent im- 
pression alone remains ’ (ibid., 18. 26-9). 

It should not be thought that one, whose mind is 
devoid of all vdsand-s be deprived of such intercourse 

(with the world) as would conduce to one ’s sustenance. 
Is it intercourse through the eyes and other senses that 
is thus thought of? Or is it intercourse through the 
mind? The first is thus repudiated byljDDALAKA: 

‘ The senses, such as the eye, etc. tend, of themselves, 
to function with their objects without, even in the absence of 
any vdsand to induce them to do so; — whence it appears 
vdsand is not the cause’ [Muktu Up,, 2. 22). 


^ Kald-’S means learning and art, as also the digits of the 
moon. 
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Vasistha repudiates the second thus: 

^ As the eye perceives the space and things presented 
in space, in the course of nature, and feels no attachment 
whatever, so should the wise man of firm intellect engage 
himself in all action whatever’ [LagL To, Va,^ 15. 13). 

The same sage argues in favour of enjoying with 
such ^ intellect ", all such experience as may come from 
previous karman : 

^ Enjoyment, well enjoyed through Gnosis, conduces to 
supreme contentment; the thief, admitted into companion- 
ship with the full knowledge of his being a thief, turns out 
to be more a friend than a thief. As wayfarers, coming 
upon a village-festival without having at all expected it, 
see and enjoy the bustle, so do those who know look upon and 
enjoy all the glory of wealth and pleasure ’ (ibid., 15. 14-15). 

He points out, how those without msand could be 
distinguished from those with vasand^ even at the 
moment of actual enjoyment, thus: 

^ They are not dejected by adversity, like the gold-lotus 
in the night; they attend to nothing but the actual present, 
joyfully treading the way of the wise (ibid., 18. 42). Constant 
fullness (of the heart), unruffled and peacefully pleasant, 
such as of the moonlight; — this they never forsake even in 
adversity, even as the moons do not forsake their native 
coolness. Constantly remaining within limits and spreading 
over a vast expanse at the same time, like the ocean, the great 
ones never swerve from the path of self-restraint, even like 
the suns’ (ibid., 1. 43, 45). 
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Janaka too is said to act in the same manner, in 
moments when he is out of Concentration: 

‘ Having remained long in the condition of (ecstatic) 
Silence, Janaka, on regaining ordinary consciousness, be- 
thought himself, with his mind all at peace, of the life and 
ways of men. What is worth being taken up by me in this 
world? What can I accomplish with effort ? What imaginings 
are possible for me, who am the Consciousness, self-sustained 
and ever pure? I desire not what I have not; I care not to 
part from what I have; I stand in the eternal Self in me; 
let that be mine, which has been mine/’ Thus taking 
thought, Janaka addressed himself, without the least attach- 
ment (to results), to whatever came up in the course of duty, 
even like the Sun running his diurnal course. He relates 
himself not with the future, nor with what has gone by; he 
lives the present out with a smiling heart’ (ibid., 19 . 60 - 4 ). 

Thus, it is plain that on the obliteration of vdsand 
in the manner described, jivanmukti of the kind explain- 
ed herein immediately follows. 


End of the Second Chapter on ' Obliteration of vdsand. 



THIRD CHAPTER 
ON THE DISSOLUTION OF THE MIND 

We now come to deal with the means of attaining 
jivanmukti, namely the dissolution of the mind. Even 
though, when the entire brood of vdsand-s stands ob- 
literated in one, one’s mind is obviously dissolved witlr 
it, yet, if one should carefully devote oneself to the 
dissolution of the mind to the exclusion of every other 
thing, ftmther immunity from the vdsand-s once oblitera- 
ted will be secured. It should not be supposed that 
constant application to what has been set forth in the 
verses ‘tongueless, impotent, etc.,’ (in the previous 
chapter) would afford such immunity. For, it is only 
when the mind is dissolved, that the necessity for the 
effort involved in constant application to what is implied 
by ‘ tongueless, etc.,’ altogether vanishes. If it 
be urged that the requisite effort for the dissolution 
of the mind is also there, we say, let it be so, as such 
dissolution is absolutely necessary; for, application to 
‘ tonguelessness, etc.’ would after all prove desultory 
and unsteady, without the dissolution of the mind. 
Hence it is that Janaka speaks of the mind as what 
ought to be dissolved in the following: 

‘ The mind is, as it were, the root of the tree ofsaxnsara 
(the wheel of birth and death), with its innumerable sprouts, 
branches, fruits and leaves. I believe it to be none other 
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than imagination. By ceasing to imagine, I parch the mind 
up so as to parch up the tree of samara. I am awakened! 
I am wide awake 1 I have now found out the thief, who has 
stolen my Self! His name is mind; I shall presently inflict 
the extreme penalty on him; I have been subjected to severe 
torture all along by him’ [Lagh. 19. 53-5). 

Also Vasistha has said: 

‘There is oifly one way of destroying this tree of sarnsara, 
which bears all kinds of ills as fruit: that is the control of 
one’s own mind. The rising of the mind brings on misery 
in its wake, while its dissolution brings on happiness; the 
mind of the wise man is dissolved in no time ; while that of 
the ignorant forms, as it were, his fetters. The midnight- 
ghosts of desires have their revels in one’s heart only so long 
as one’s mind is not subdued by deep and constant application 
to the one Truth. All desires for enjoyment die out, even 
like the lotus-bud fading away in the cold season, in him 
who has lost all pride and has held in powerful check his 
arch-enemy — ^the senses. Pressing hand to hand, gnashing 
teeth against teeth, curbing limb with limb, one should, at the 
beginning, control one’s own mind. On the face of this wide 
earth, it is only those enlightened souls, who are not subdued 
by their own mind, that are really happy and deserve to be 
numbered among heroes. My adoration to that waneless, 
immaculate Self, who rises with his full effulgence like the 
moon (after an eclipse), in the cave of whose heart hes inert 
the coiled form of the serpent of the mind, with its virtulent 
venom of desires. The mind is verily the nave of the wheel 
of Illusion. If one can withstand it in all possible directions, 
it cannot affect one to the slightest extent’ {Lagh. 17. 1, 5; 
15. 18-23; 23. 92). 
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Gaudapadagarya too has said: 

‘In the case of Yogin-s in general, the condition of fear- 
lessness depends on the proper control of the mind; freedom 
from misery, the dawning of wisdom and the attainment of 
endless peace, likewise, depend on it ’ (3. 40). 

What Arjuna says in the following : 

‘For the mind is verily restless, O Krsna! It is 
impetuous, strong and difficult to bend. I deem it as hard 
to curb as the wind ’ {BG, 6. 34) 

applies to the Hatha-yoga. Whence ValmIki has said : 

‘ The mind is not capable of being subdued by one, 
though one devotes one’s entire attention to it and assumes 
posture after posture, over and over again, unless and until 
one adopts the right reasoning. Even as a wild elephant in rut 
cannot be brought under control by one without the iron hook, 
so also the mind, without adopting the right reasoning. 
Vasistha has clearly set forth the various reasonings to be 
adopted by one to bring about the dissolution of the mind. 
Whoever follows them with care will have complete sway over 
his mind. Control is considered to be attainable in one of 
two ways: by practices involving physical or mental exercise. 
The first consists in exercising control over the sensory and 
motor organs. This leads, at times, to some sort of control 
over the mind, whereby it is dissolved. Application to spiritual 
science, company of the good, entire abandonment of latent 
impressions, restraining the flow of breath — these are some of the 
most effective means of mental training leading to the control 
of the mind. Those who, while these means are available, 
try to control it through physical practices are very much in 
the position of persons vainly trying to dispel darkness with 

20 
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dark coUyrium, losing sight of the lamp. Fools, who set 
about gaining mastery over the mind through physical 
practices, are very much in the position of persons trymg to 
bind the frantic leader of elephants with the gossamer of the 
lotus-stalk ’ [Lagh. 28. 26-33). 

Control is of two kinds: control by vehemence and 
control by degrees. In the first, the sensory centres of 
the eye, ear and the rest — as also the motor centres of 
the throat, hands and the rest— are controlled by sheer 
force, when sufficient check is brought to bear on 
the corresponding external organs of each. From the 
analogy of the senses, a fool is often led into the 
delusion that he could control the mind too by similar 
means. But he is incapable of controlling it; for, it is 
entirely impossible for him to bring any external control 
to bear upon the seat of the mind, namely, the lotus-like 
heart-centre. Hence, control by degrees is the only 
possible means to this end. ‘Application to spiritual 
science’ (Gnosis) and the rest, are the means to be 
adopted for control by degrees. Gnosis enlightens 
one as to the illusory nature of phenomena and the 
self-effulgent nature of the Noumenon. When such 
is the case, the mind comes to realize the inutility of the 
phenomena within its ken and the inscrutability of 
the one real Substance — the Noumenon — and is 
thus, forever, laid at rest, of its own accord, like fire 
not fed with fuel. The huti has it : 

^ As fire, not fed by fuel, subsides into its source, so, 
indeed, does the mind die out into its source, with the cessation 
of transformation of any kind’ {Mai. 4. 4). 
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The ‘ source ’ here means the Self. 

‘ Company of the holy ’ is the only remedy for 
those who, though often taught, are unable correctly to 
grasp the Truth, as well as those who forget it, as often as 
they grasp it. The ‘ holy ’ constantly inculcate the 
Truth, and also recapitulate it for the benefit of others. 
He who is alBElicted with the evil vdsana of arrogance, 
bom of much learning and the like and does not take 
pains to seek the company of the holy, must have 
recourse to the process of discrimination previously 
described, to eradicate all vdsand-s from his heart. If 
vdsand-s prove too powerful to be thus put out, the 
remedy to be sought consists in the ‘ restraint of the flow 
of breath ’ ; for, inasmuch as the flow of breath and 
vdsana, both of them, act as incentives to the functioning 
of the mind, restraint of the mind follows upon restraint 
of these two. The incentive nature of the two is thus 
touched upon by Vasistha; 

‘ Flow of breath and strong vasam are the two seeds 
of the tree of the mind, tangled with the numerous trans- 
formations. Flow of breath quickens consciousness which 
is all-pervading; from this active quickening spring endless 
agonies’ {Lagh. 28. 38, 40). 

As the smith blows upon live fuel covered with 
ashes with a pair of bellows and, in consequence of the 
blast, the fire bumts into a bright blaze, so does Con- 
sciousness, covered by ignorance, which stands in the 
place of the fuel and is the material cause of the mind, 
on being energized by the flow of breath, quicken 
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itself into innumerable transformations of the mind. 
From this quickening, namely blazing out, of con- 
sciousness into what are known as transformations 
of the mind, arise all ills. This is one phase of the gene- 
ration of the mind, brought about through the flow 
oiprdna (vital berath). The same sage describes another 
phase of the generation of the mind thus ; 

‘ O scion of the Raghu-s ! Listen to the other phase of 
the generation of the mind, wherein takes part and 

which is produced by simple ideation in Consciousness and 
experienced through imagination. The mind, which is the 
cause of birth, decay and death, is born in all its fickle nature, 
through exclusive thinking of objects constantly experienced.’ 

Not only are (the flow oi) prana and that of vdsand-s 
thus the causes of the (generation of) the mind, but 
they aie reciprocally the causes of each other as well. 

Says Vasistha; 

‘ The flow of prana depends on vdsavd, which, in its 
turn, re-acts on the other; whence these two stand in the 
relation of the seed and the sprout to the tree of the mind’ 
(ibid., 28. 65). 

Hence does he speak of the vanishing of both from 
the vanishing of either : 

‘ Two are the seeds of the mind — flow of the breath 
and latent impression; on the vanishing of either, both of 
them disappear in no time’ (ibid., 28. 34j. 

Thus are set forth the means of controlling the one 
and rooting out the other, as well as the results attained 
therefrom : 
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" Flow of prana is controlled through constant and 
steady application to pramjdma^ with such tact as the teacher 
may prescribe, accompanied by the yogas of proper posture 
and diet. Vdsand is rendered ineffective by performing the 
duties of every-day life without any attachment, by chasing 
out all ideas of worldly things from the mind, and by ever 
keeping in mind the perishable nature of the body. The mind 
becomes no-mind, when msand is rooted out and control 
is established over the flow of breath. Such being the case, 
you are free to choose either of the two. The form of the 
mind, I take it, is something like this, O Raghava! the 
intense and interested brooding within, over any objective 
thing, in such a manner as to create an imaginary subjective 
actuality of the object. The functioning of the mind ceases, 
when once imagination, about things acceptable or otherwise, 
ceases and quiescence is attained, on one’s having given up 
every cause of disturbance. The condition known as aman- 
astd (mindlessness), conducive to profound peace, is attained; 
when the mind does not function at all, owing to the oblitera- 
tion of vdsana" (ibid., 28. 121-3; 28. 54-5, 57). 

The impossibility of peace in the absence of ^ mind- 
lessness ' is thus set forth: 

' Neither friends, nor relatives, neither teachers, nor 
others can help him, who has no power over his mind, which 
obsesses him like 2 , yaksa (evil spirit).’ 

Of the yogas of ^ posture ’ and ^ diet ’ spoken of 
above, the what, the how and the wherefore of posture 
is thus described in three aphorisms by Patanjali: 
' Posture is that which is steady and easy;’ " By 
slackening effort and by meditation on Ananta’; 
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‘ Thence, no assaults from the pairs of opposites’ 
(2. 46-48). Any posture, such as the Padma or the 
Svastika or other position of the body, which one 
finds easy and comfortable, as causing no strain or pain 
in any of the limbs and which keeps the body in a 
condition so steady as to be free from jerks or tremblings, 
is to him the best posture to be taken. The ordinary 
means of accomplishing this is ‘ the slackening of effort’, 
that is to say, one should have recourse to the slackening 
of the mental fervour which leads to energetic action, 
such as moving about, attending to household duties, 
going to places of pilgrimage, taking baths, offering 
sacrifices, etc. Otherwise, this mental fervour is sure 
to overpower the body and lead it off in some direction 
or other. The extraordinary means of attaining it 
(a comfortable posture) is ‘ meditation on the Ananta ,’ 
namely, such attitude of the mind as would take the 
form of ‘ I am the self-same serpent Sesa (or Ananta) 
who stands unmoved, supporting the globe of this earth 
on his thousand hoods.’ By this means is generated 
that subtle attitude, which easily procures the requisite 
posture. Posture being gained, one is no longer assailed 
by the ‘ pairs of opposites, ’ such as, cold and heat, 
respect and contempt, etc., as before. The proper 
place for such posture is described by the sruti thus : 

‘ One taking a comfortable posture, in some solitary 
place, with extreme (bodily and mental) purity and holding 
one’s neck, head and chest in a line’ {Kai. 5). 

In a place, even, pure, free from pebbles, fire and 
sand, as also free from noise and devoid of any great 
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water-course, always pleasant and never painful to look at, 
one should assume one’s posture, in some cave, sheltered from 
the blasts’ {Sve. 2- 10), 

Thus far the yoga relating to ‘ posture.® The 
yoga relating to ‘ diet ’ consists in moderation in food. 

Says the sruti: 

‘ The yogin should ever avoid over-eating and 
starvation.’ 

The Lord too says: 

^ Verily yoga is not for him, who eateth too much, nor 
who abstaineth to excess, nor for him who is too much addicted 
to sleep, nor even to wakefulness, O Arjuna! Toga kills out 
all pain, for him who is regulated in eating and amusement, 
regulated in performing actions, regulated in sleeping and 
waking’ {BG, 6. 16-17). 

The dissolution of the mind through restraint of 
prana [prdndydma) by one who has gained a steady 
posture is thus set forth in the ^vetdsvataru: 

^ Holding the three^ erect, keeping the body well- 
poised, impounding all the senses into the heart, through the 
mind; thus should the knower row across in the boat of 
Brahman^ to the other side of the terrific waters of the river 
— (of the great Illusion) . He should, for this purpose, apply 
himself to the restraint of breath, directing his activities in 
the normal way and should accustom himself to breathe in 

^ Head, neck and chest. 

2 The Word of Glory, — ^Aum — symbolic of Brahman is here 
meant, as the one syllable on which the Knower should 
contemplate. 
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through the nose, when the prana (breath) has been exhaust- 
ed. The knower should exercise vigilant check over his mind, 
even as a clever charioteer would, over his chariot yoked to 
restive horses’ (Sve. 2. 8, 9). 

To two orders belong yogin-s: those devoid of the 
life of the lower self, consisting of pride of learning and 
the like, and those bound to such life. Of the two, when 
the mind of one of the first order is restrained by medi- 
tation on Brahman, his breath, which _ is invariably 
bound up with his mind, is likewise restrained. The 
verse beginning with ‘ Holding the three erect ’ 
relates to such a one. In the case of the second, when 
the breath of one of that order is held under control, 
his mind, which is invariably bound up wnth the vital 
breath, is also held under control. The verse, ' He 
should, for this purpose, apply himself to, etc.’ relates 
to him. The method of restraining the breath will 
presently be described. When this restraint is 
accomplished, one secures the ‘ normal direction of 
activities’; and the activity of the mind, such as 
pride of learning and the rest, is altogether restrained. 
An niustfation, to elucidate the check exercised by 
restraint of breath over the activity of the mind, is 
thus given in another place: 

‘ As smelting separates the pure metal from the ore 
dug up from a mountain and burns up all the dross, so is 
burnt up all the evil arising out of the improper functioning 
of the mind, due to the influence of latent impressions, through 
restraint of breath ’ (A. Pfd., 7). 
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This is justified by Vasistha thus: 

‘ Flow of breath is identically the same as the activity 
of the mind; the wise should, therefore, seriously put forth the 
best effort to%vards regulating the former.’ 

The gods presiding over the mind, speech, eye 
and other senses, having taken the vow of unceasingly 
fulfilling, each his own functions, were all swallowed up 
by death assuming the form of sheer exhaustion. He 
(death) however did not assail the presiding deity of 
prana (vital breath). Hence it is that this j&rarea, though 
constantly going out and coming in, never feels the 
fatigue of its activity. It was, then, that the gods, 
after due deliberation, assumed the form oi prana. The 
same is being thus chanted by the Vajasaneyin-s: ‘ This 
{prana) is verily the best among us; he who feels no 
pain, whether in motion or at rest, and never goes to 
decay. Lo ! let us all assume his form. So saying, all of 
them assumed his form. Hence, they are called after 
Yarn, pranas' {Br. 1. 5. 21). Hence, it follows that the 
senses are but/orm^ of this vital breath, that is to say, 
they are dependent on the breath for their functioning. 
This too has been set forth in the Antaryamibrahmana, 
while speaking of the Sutrdtman : ‘ O Gautama ! Air 
indeed is that sutra (thread) ; this world and the next, 
nay. all beings whatever, are held together by this thread 
of air; hence, again, O Gautama ! a man is said to be 
dead, when all his limbs get loose, the thread of this vital 
air alone having bound them together once ’ {Br. 3.7. 2). 
Thus, the flow of prana and the functioning of manas 
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(the mind) being concomitants of each other, the control 
of the former leads to the control of the latter. 

It may here be argued, that this concomitance is 
not borne out, as, in sleep the mind does not appear to 
function, though the flow of breath has not ceased. It is 
not so, for, the mind, being then in a condition 
of potential existence, only appears as non-existent. 

Again, it may be argued that, what has been said in 
the sruti, ‘ When the prana has been exhausted, breathe 
in through the nose,’ involves a contradiction; for, we do 
never find any breath in the body of a dead man for- 
saken by prana', nor is there cessation of prana in the 
case of one who is breathing and alive. In fact there is 
no such contradiction, for, absence of heavy breathing is 
all that is meant by ‘ exhaustion oi prana ’ in the present 
instance. The speed of the flow of breath, observable in 
one engaged in digging the ground, or felling a tree, or 
ascending a hill-top or running swiftly, does not obtain 
in one who is standing or sitting or asleep. Similarly, 
one who has acquired sufidcient skill in the practice of 
prdndydma has his flow of breath rendered thinner than 
that of another person. Says the sruti, with this very 
thing in mind : 

‘ Having drawn the breath in, long enough, he should 
then give it out very slowly.’ 

Just as a chariot with restive horses is dragged away 
firom its right course to any place whatever and has to 
be restored to the right path again, by the driver curbing 
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the horses through the reitiSj so also the mind, dragged 
hither and thither by the senses and vdsana-s, is held in 
perfect check, only when the string of prana is held fast 
and well. 

The ‘ restraint of breath ’ referred to in the passage 
‘ He should apply himself to restraint of breath, etc.’ 
quoted above is elsewhere thus described: 

‘ With prana of proper length, one should thrice repeat 
the Gajatri with the Vyakrti, the Pranava and the Siras ; — 
this is pranayama. Prdmydma-s are said to he three in number, 
recakay pUraka and kumbhaka. Drawing the air up, completely 
exhausting the air from the dkdia (space) and creating a void 
therein, one should control the void thus created: this is recaka. 
As one sucks in water through the stalk of a lotus, so should 
one draw air in (for prd^ydma) — ^this is puraka. Neither 
inhaling nor exhaling any air, nor moving any of one’s limbs, 
one should direct oneself towards prdndydma : this is kumbhaka ’ 
{A. M. 11-14). 

Here, in order to expel all air frem within the body, 
the dkasa (space) within the body should be emptied of 
all air, by raising it up from within. When, thus, the 
body is emptied of all air, not a particle should be allow- 
ed to re-enter it and control should be exercised on this 
idea of perfect void: This is recaka. 

Kumbhaka is of two kinds: internal and external. 
Vasistha describes the two thus: 

‘ That condition, when apdna has just ceased to flow 
out from within and prdrui has not yet commenced flowing into 
the heart from without, is of kumbhaka (internal) as experienced 
by yogin-s. When prdna has just ceased to flow in from 
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without and apana has not yet commenced flowing out 
from within, that condition of fullness is of external kumbhaka’ 
{Lagh. 29. 211, 216). 

It may be added that inspiration adversely affects 
the internal, and expiration, the external, kumbhaka-, 
while the slightest movement of the body would prove 
detrimental to the case of either kumbhaka, as such 
movement has, as its necessary concomitant, either the 
one or the other of the two, namely, inspiration and 
expiration. Patanjali too describes prandydma, which 
is the next stage after posture, in his aphorisms, 
thus: ‘This (posture) being accomplished, j&ranayamfl 
(follows) — the cutting off of the course of inspiration 
and expiration (of the breath) ’ (2. 49). It should 
not be supposed that, though there is suspension in 
the flow of breath in kumbhaka, there is such flow of 
breath in inspiration and expiration during recaka 
and pur aka-, for, by constantly practising these two in 
an increasing measure, the natural, even course of 
prana is invariably modified to some perceptible 
extent. This practice is spoken of by Patanjali thus: 
‘ It is external, internal, or steady; regulated by place, 
time, and number; and is long and subtle ’ (2. 50). 
Recaka is the external course, puraka the internal course 
and kumbhaka the suspension (of breath). Each of .these 
has to be regulated by the ‘ region ’, ‘ duration ’ and 
‘ number ’ tests. It is as follows : When recaka is in its 
natural course, the breath rises from the heart and flows 
in the direction of the tip of the nose,becomingimpercep- 
tible at a distance of twelve digits (from the tip of the 
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nose) . By practice, however, it gradually rises from the 
navel or the rectum (instead of from the heart), and is 
rendered imperceptible at a distance of twenty-four or 
thirty-six digits, as the case may be. During recaka 
through excessive effort, the breath, which rises from the 
navel or regions below, is discernible within, by the pecu- 
liar sensation round the region whence it rises. Externally 
too we can determine its length by holding a piece of 
cotton against the breath so expired. This is the ‘ region ’ 
test- Determining the number of times one is able to 
(mentally) repeat the Pranava (Omkara) during one 
recaka (as it naturally flows), such as ten, twenty or 
thirty is the ‘ duration ’ test. Reckoning the number of 
times one does the recaka, such as ten this month, twenty 
the next; thirty the one following, and so on, is the 
‘number’ test. Reckoning iht prandydma-s characterized 
by the regions and durations set forth above performed 
per day, as ten, twenty or thirty, is another kind of 
‘ number ’ test. The above tests should, in the same 
manner, be applied in the case oi pur aka. Though in 
kumbhaka it is impossible to apply the ‘ region ’ test, 
yet the ‘ duration ’ and ‘ number ’ tests are surely 
applicable to it. As a thick lump of cotton, on being 
spread out, becomes long and gets flimsy on account of 
attenuation, even so does prdna, on being subjected to 
practice, by the gradual increase in region, duration and 
number, become long and is rendered subtle on account 
of its imperceptibility . Patanjali speaks of an altogether 
different kind of prdndydma from the three mentioned 
above, namely, recaka, puraka and kumbhaka, thus : ‘ The 
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fourth is that which has no bearing on the external and 
internal positions ’ (2.51). The performed 

after expiring all breath from within, as much as it 
lies in one’s power, is external kumbhaka; the same 
performed after filling up the breath, as much as it lies in 
one’s power, is internal kumbhaka. The prdndydma that 
is practised purely as kumbhaka, without any bearing on 
recaka ^xid-puraka, becomes the fourth, in consideration 
of the three described before. The three processes, recaka 
and others, are meant for those who are addicted to 
sleep, sloth and other grievous vices, while the fourth is 
for those who are firee fi"om such vices. 

(Patanjali) sets forth the result of prdndydma thus, 
in his aphorism: ‘ Thence is destroyed the covering of 
the light’ (2. 52). The fight, i.e., fight ofsattva-, that 
which obscures such fight is tamos, the cause of sleep, 
sloth and the like; this is removed (by the practice of 
prdndydma). Another result which follows the removal 
is thus described in the aphorism : ‘The mind becomes fit 
for the stages of Contemplation (2. 53). Contem- 
plation is the transfixing of the mind on some particular 
region, such as the plexuses situated respectively at the 
rectum, the navel, the heart, the middle of the eye- 
brows, the crown of the head, etc. as set forth in the 
aphorism: ^ Contemplation is the fixing of the mind 
on something ’ (3. 1). The sruti too corroborates this: 

‘ That state, wherein the wise man considers the mind 
as the ever active instrument of imagination, projects it on 
the Self and retains it in the self-same condition, is described 
as dftarana (contemplation) ’ {A. Na., 15). 
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The mind freed, through pranayama from its native 
fickleness, due to the inherent quality of energy {rajas), 
and from its native indolence, etc. due to the inherent 
quality of grossness (tamas), becomes fit for such 
contemplation. 

By the word ‘ method ’ occurring in the passage, 

‘ By constantly practising the pranayama and adopting 
the method expounded by the teacher,’ is implied any 
one of the several processes well-known to Yogin-s, such 
as the whirling of the Meru, i.e. the head, setting the 
uvula in motion with the tip of the tongue, contempla- 
tion of the light at the navel-plexus and the heart, the 
use of drugs calculated to stupify and so on. Thus have 
been shown the several effective means ofmental training 
leading to the dissolution of the mind, namely, 
application to spiritual science, company of the holy, 
entire abandonment of latent desire and restraining 
the flow of breath.^ 

Henceforward we touch upon Concentration 
which is the end whose means were set forth above. 
After excluding the first three of the five stages of the 
mind, the two stages that remain make up what is called 
Concentration. The said stages have been enume- 
rated by the author of the Togasutra-bhdsja thus: 

‘ Distraction, dormancy, constraint, onepointedness and 
restraint, are the five stages of the mind ’ (1. 1) (i.e., of 
mental activity). The mind is ‘distracted,’ when 
inclined towards the life of the lower self or attracted 


1 Seepage 112. 
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by the (impure) vdsand-s relating to love of worldly 
fame, pride of learning or the acquisition of bodily 
grace; it is ‘dormant,’ when overpowered by sleep, 
sloth and the like; it is ‘constrained,’ when resting 
occasionally in contemplation and, as such, 'in a state 
distinguishable from distraction. Of these three, there 
is not the remotest possibility of doubt that the dis- 
tracted and dormant stages have anything to do with 
concentration. When the mind is constrained, such 
concentration as may be possible, being rendered 
subordinate to distraction, would not lie within the 
legitimate province of yoga. ' In other words, such 
concentration, being subjected to constraint, is forthwith 
reduced to nothing, even as seeds encompassed by fire. 
That condition, which reveals a thing in its real form 
to the one-pointed mind, removes all pain altogether, 
loosens the bonds of karman and brings the state of 
absorption within sight, is called samprajndta-yoga 
(concentration of the conscious variety) . That condi- 
tion of the mind, when all transformations are held 
under check, is called asamprajndta (concentration of 
the unconscious variety). The one-poinredness which 
is characteristic of the conscious variety of concentra- 
tion is thus set forth (by Patanjali) in the aphorism: 
* The condition of the mind, known as concentration- 
transformation, is attained, when the ‘repressed’ 
and the ‘ revived ’ transformations are . similar ’ 
(3. 12). By ‘repressed’ is meant ‘that which has 
been put out ’ i.e., past. By ‘ revived ’ is meant ‘ that 
which has arisen,’ i.e., present. These two kinds of 
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transformations would be similar, only when each of 
them relates to the same thing in succession. Such 
transformation is known as Concentration. Concen- 
tration, wherein onepointedness is accelerated, is 
set forth in the following sutrai ‘ Concentration- 
transformation is the setting of distractions and the 
rising of onepointedness of the mind in due order ’ 
(3. 11). The mind impelled by the quality of rajas 
(energy), runs after objects one after the other. These 
distractions diminish day by day, by special effort put 
forth in that behalf, by the yogin and ‘ onepointedness ’ 
rises in an increasing measure. Such transformation 
of the mind is called ‘ Concentration 

Of the eight stages leading to this Concentration, 
forbearance, observances, posture, regulation of breath, 
and abstraction are the five exterior ones. Of these, 
forbearance is thus spoken of in the aphorism: ‘ For- 
bearance consists in abstaining from.killiog, falsehood, 
theft, incontinence and greediness’ (2. 30). For- 
bearance {yama) is that which induces the yogin to 
forbear from prohibited acts, such as killing and the 
rest. Observances are set forth thus : ‘ Observances 
consist in purity, contentment, austerity, study 
and resignation to Isvara' (2. 32). Observances 
(niyama-s) are those which turn one away from actions 
based on desire, which are the cause of incarnation, 
and induce one duly to carry out such disinterested 
duties as bring about liberation. The difference 
between (the carying out -of ) :'these two is thus shown 

in the smrti : . .. 

21 
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‘ The wise man should ever devote his attention to 
forbearance, no matter whether he ever neglects observances 
or not; for, one devoted solely to observances falls, should 
he neglect forbearance. One devoted to observances and 
neglecting forbearance meets with sure destruction. Not so 
one full of forbearance, but tardy of observances. Thus, 
taking due note of the relative strength of forbearance and 
observances, the wise man should carefully apply his mind 
mostly to forbearance.’ 

The results of forbearance and observances are 
thus described in the aphorisms : ‘ There arise suspension 
of antipathy (on abstinence from killing being acquired 
as a habit), bestowal of fruits (on veracity being con- 
firmed), gravitating of all precions stones towards (the 
yogin on abstinence from theft of all kinds being 
acquired as a habit), attainment of supreme vigour (on 
the confirmation of continence), knowledge of the how 
and wherefore of existence, i.e., immunity from the fear 
of rebirth, etc., (on abstinence from greediness).’ ‘ From 
purity arise disgust for one ’s own body and dissociation 
from others ’ ; ‘ Moreover there arise clear passivity, 
pleasantness of mind, fixity of attention, subjugation 
of the senses, and fitness for communion with the soul.’ 
‘ Superlative happiness (arises) from contentment.’ 
‘ There arise from penance, after the destruction of 
impurities, occult powers in the body and the senses.’ 
‘ By study is produced communion with the 
desired deity.’ ‘ From resignation to Isvara (follows) 
the accomplishment of samadhi (Concentration) ’ 
( 2 . 35 - 45 ). 
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Posture and regulation of breath have been defined 
and explained before. 

Abstraction is thus defined in the aphorism: 
‘Abstraction is, as it were, the imitation, by the 
senses, of the thinkng principle, by withdrawing them- 
selves from their objects’ (2. 54). Sound, touch, form, 
taste and smell are the objects of the senses. Turned 
away from them, the senses, hearing and the rest, 
stand (abstracted within), acting as it were in accord 
with the then condition of the mind. Says the srutk 

‘ The five (senses) having sound, etc. as their 
objects and the ever restless mind should all be deemed as 
so many reins handled by the one effulgent Self; — that 
mental process is abstraction ’ (A. J^a. 5) . 

‘ The five, having sound, etc. as their objects ’ are 
the five senses, hearing and others. These and the 
mind, which forms the sixth with them, should all be 
turned off from their respective objects and should be 
thought of as so many reins of the inner Self This is 
pratydhdra — 'abstraction. The result of abstraction is 
thus given in the aphorism: ‘Then follows the 
greatest mastery over the senses’ (2. 55). 

Then are described contemplation, absorption and 
Concentration in the three aphorisms: ‘ Contemplation 
{dhdrand) is the fixing of the mind on some thing.’ 
‘ The unity of the mind with it is absorption {dhydna)' 
‘ The same, when conscious only of the object, as if 
unconscious of itself, is Concentration (samadhi) ’ 
(3. 1-3). Reference has already been made to the 
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plexuses of the rectum, etc. as regions whereon the 
mind is fixed during contemplation. Another such 
region is hinted at in the sruti: 

‘ That state, wherein the wise man considers the mind 
as the ever active instrument of imagination, projects it on 
the Self and retains it in the self-same condition, is described 
as dharana (contemplation! ’ [A. J^d. 15). 

‘ Let the mind, which thinks of every possible 
object, think of itself and of nothing else.’ Effort in 
this direction is the fixing of the mind on itself. 

The ‘ unity of the mind with it ’ spoken of in 
reference to absorption means the flow of the mind in 
the one direction of tattva. This is of two kinds: 
intermittent and continuous. These two, in due course, 
become absorption and Concentration. These two 
are thus spoken of by the great Yogin, Sarvanubhava: 

‘ Gnosis of the kind just described comes of one- 
pointedness of the mind. The method to be employed for 
acquiring the means to such Gnosis, to wit, absorption, is 
as follows: One should meditate upon the residual Sat, Cit 
and Ananda, after causing the several orders of creation 
to melt away, by reversing the process of evolution 'in his 
mind. That stream of the transformations of the mind, 
ever conscious of Brahman and devoid of the least vestige of 
egoism, is the result of confirmed practice of dhydna (absorp- 
tion) and is known as samprajmta-samddhi (Concentration 
of the conscious variety).’ 

Samkarabhagavatpada explains the same thus : 
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‘ All-Gnosis, in form resembling akasa, luminous 
once for all, unborn, one, immutable, unattached, all- 
pervading, without a second; — I, the liberated, am ever that, 
the Word OM. I am all-pure Gnosis and immutable; 

I have, by nature, nothing for my object. I am the un- 
conditioned All, pervading everywhere, — before, behind, 
above and below; having no beginning and standing fully 
reflected in the Self. I am unborn, immortal, undecaying, 
undying, self-effulgent, all-pervading, without a second, 
transcending the chain of cause and effect, entirely pure, 
ever content and, hence, verily ever liberated, — the Word 
OM’ {Upa., 10. 1-3). 

It may here be asked why the conscious variety of 
Concentration, which is the principal, should be made 
to take the place of one of its auxiliaries, namely, that 
Concentration which comes after absorption, as the 
eighth in order {from yama, etc.). The answer is that 
there is no such inconsistency involved therein, as 
there is really no sharp difference between the said 
two kinds of Concentrations. Just as a pupil, learning 
the Veda, stumbles very often, but all the same rectifies 
himself eventually, while after finishing the whole course 
he is cautious enough not to stumble; and a teacher 
(of the Veda) makes no such mistakes while engaged in 
teaching, even though he may be absent-minded or 
slothful occasionally, similarly, it should be understood 
that there is difference between absorption, Concen- 
tration, and the conscious variety of Concentration, 
which mark three different stages of perfection, even 
though the object in view is the same in all the three 
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cases. Contemplation, absorption and Concentration 
are the internal auxiliaries of conscious Concentration, 
as they relate to the mind. The five auxiliaries, 
yama and others, are the external. This has been 
thus spoken of in the aphorism: ‘ The three are more 
intimate than the previous ones (3. 7).’ There- 
fore, when the iniemal means are, in the first instance, 
gained in virtue of some past or present religious merit, 
much effort need not be put forth towards accomplishing 
the external ones. Though Patanjali has elaborately de- 
scribed the samprajMta and the savikalpa kinds of 
Concentration in their relation to material objects, the 
physical elements and their subtle counterparts, the 
senses, egoism, etc., yet no heed need be paid to them 
by us, as they have, for their aim, the acquisition of 
certain occult powers, such as of becoming mvisibe, etc. 
which run counter to the end and aim of real (absolute) 
Concentration, which is Liberation. The following 
aphorisms bear out the position assumed above: 
‘These are obstacles in the way of samddhi (absolute 
Concentration) , and are powers in moments of suspension’ 
(3. 38). ‘(There should be) entire absence of attach- 
ment or pride in the invitations by the powers (of various 
places), for there is the possibility of the recurrence of 
evil’ (3. 52). The ‘powers of various places’ 

are the several gods. It is on record that Uddalaka, 
though invited by the gods, disregarded them and took 
to absolute Concentration (nirvikalpa-samddhi) alone. 
The same is gathered from the following dialogue ’ 
Rama — 
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" O sage, the best among the knowera of the Self! Why 
is it that powers such as soaring up in the sky and the like 
are not seen in those that are liberated whOe yet living 
{jwanmukta-s) ? ’ [Lagh. 28. 1). 

Vasistha — 

^ Even one, who is ignorant of the Self and is yet in 
bondage, attains, by requisitioning the aid of proper materials, 
incantations, practices and observances of time, occult 
powers, such as soaring up in the sky, etc., O Raghava! 
The attaining of such powers is not within the sphere of the 
knower of the Self; for, verily the knower of the Self has 
to cast his eye only on the Self. Content in the Self, through 
the Self, he does not pursue avidya (ignorance). The wise 
consider whatever things pertain to the world are so many 
forms of gross ignorance. How is it possible for the knower 
of the Self, who has given up ignorance, to drown himself 
in them? The influence exercised by materials, incantations, 
action and time, though conducive to the successful acquisi- 
tion of occult powers, does not help a jot tow^ards attaining 
the highest condition of beatitude. How can the Self, which 
can be attained only on the cessation of all kinds of desire, 
ever be attained by one whose mind is yet immersed in the 
desire for occult powers? These worldly objects do not 
attract the knower of the Truth, even as rustic women-folk 
have no charms for the gallant in fast love with a polished 
lady of fashionable life. The jwanmukta will not be filled 
with wonder, even if the sun should shed cool rays of light 
or the disc of the moon emit hot beams, or, even if a jet of 
flame were to shoot downwards. No curiosity is roused in 
him by any of these or other wonderful things, as he looks 
upon them all as so many forces of the supreme Self, 
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manifesting themselves in these diverse ways in this world. 
Were he, even after realizing the Self, to desire these occult 
powers, he will easily gain them by degrees, through materials 
which would serve as means tending to that end ’ (ibid., 28. 
2-9; 27. 66-7). 

The conscious variety of concentration {samprajndta- 
samddhi) directed towards the Self leads to obliteration 
of vdsand and absolute interception {nirodha-samadhi). 
Hence due importance has to be attached to it. 

Now is described this absolute interception which 
is the fifth stage. This is thus defined in the aphorism: 
‘ Interception ^ is the transformation of the mind at the 
moments of interception, — ^the impressions of distraction 
and interception going out and rising up respectively ’ 
(3. 9). The ‘impressions of distraction’ are un- 
favourable to samddhi. They have been set forth, 
while speaking of the Concentration of Uddalaka: 

‘ “When shall I rest for a long time in that exceedingly 
holy state, free from all thinking whatever, even like a cloud 
resting on the top of mount Meru! ” — Overwhelmed with this 
anxiety, Uddalaka forced himself into posture after posture 
and practised absorption. When his mind, restless like a 

1 The word ‘ interception ’ is a literal rendering of what is 
called rdrodha-parinama, that transformation of the mind leading 
to tdrodhasamadhi, here rendered by the words ‘ absolute intercep- 
tion ’. It means the utter emptying of the mind of all thought 
other than the one on which it stands intercepted, so to speak. 
The supreme fullness of the mind with this idea, even up to the 
forgetfulness of such experience, may, taking the positive aspect 
of the state, be described as ‘ absolute interception ’. 
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monkey, was drawn hither and thither by the various objects 
of enjoyment, he did not find that steadiness (in concentration) 
leading to the supreme Bliss. The ape of his mind, drawn 
off at one time from external objects, ran thereafter to the 
groups of things stored wnthin; at another time, giving up 
the internal groups, it resorted to the external objects. Then 
again, taking to wings, it moved hither and thither like a 
frightened bird; it saw, yet again, an expanse of light, 
resembling the rising sun; next, it saw the akdsa alone and, 
last of all, utter darkness. He cut off these thought-images, 
surging up again and again at random, with one strong effort 
of his mind, even like a valiant hero cutting off his enemies 
in battle, with one stroke of his sword. The crowd of images 
having been thus laid low, he saw, in the akdsa of his heart, 
the darkness of ignorance, as black as floating soot and 
obscuring the sun of discrimination. He dispelled even this 
with the light of the sun of proper Gnosis; and when all 
darkness had been dispelled, he saw a huge mass of effulgence 
within. He scattered it off, as the young elephant does a 
forest of land-lotuses; the light having disappeared, the mind 
of the sage, which began to reel, went to sleep like lotuses at 
the close of day. He soon shook off even this, whereupon he 
found himself awake to the consciousness of all-pervading 
akdsa. When this too was lost, his mind sank into stupor, 
which again this large-hearted sage shook off (with effort) . 
Thence attaining, at the end, the indescribable condition 
bereft of light, darkness, sleep, stupor and the like, the mind 
(of the sage) found supreme quiescence for a moment ’ (ibid,, 
24 . 29 , 35 - 9 , 109 - 14 ). 

These ' impressions of distraction ’ are daily and 
hourly shaken off, by effort, put forth by the yogin, with 
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a view to intercepting them and ‘ impressions of 
interception ’ which are adversaries continually rise in 
their place. When this is accomplished, interception 
keeps pace with the mind, at every moment. In this 
manner is accomplished the transformation of the 
mind known as ‘ interception 

It may here be asked : in accordance with the rule — 
‘All objects, except consciousness, undergo transfor- 
mation every moment ’ — the mind should be considered 
as subject to a series of transformations for all time. 
This is no doubt true. This continuity of transforma- 
tions is obvious in the case of the distracted mind. But 
what about the intercepted mind? With a view to 
meeting this difficulty, the next aphorism clearly 
says: ‘Its flow becomes steady by impressions’ (3. 10). 
As fire bums brighter and brighter, with every fresh 
addition of sacred fuel and clarified butter and as, after 
the fuel, etc. have been consumed, it burns, at first, 
at a degree lower than before, and continues gradually 
to burn lower and lower ; so, indeed, does the intercepted 
mind become more and more confirmed in the habit 
of steadiness. In the acquisition of this habit, the 
impression born of every previous effort, serves as the 
cause of the steadiness that subsequently follows. 
The Lord very lucidly explains this ‘ steady flow ’ : 

‘ When his subdued thought is fixed on the Self, free 
from longing after all covetable things, then it is said, “ he is 
harmonized ”. As a lamp in a windless place flickers not, 
to such is likened the yogin of subdued thought, absorbed in 
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the yoga of the Self. That in which the mind finds rest, 
quieted by the practice oiyoga\ that in which he, seeing the 
Self, in the Self is satisfied; that in which he finds the 
supreme delight which the reason can grasp beyond the 
senses, wherein established he moves not from the Reality; 
having obtained which, he thinks there is no greater gain 
beyond it; wherein, established, he is not shaken even by 
heavy sorrow; that should be known by the name oi yoga, 
this disconnection from the union with pain. This yoga must 
be clung to with firm conviction and with undesponding 
mind’ (RG, 6. 18-23). 

The means of absolute interception is mentioned in 
the aphorism : ‘ The other (variety) is that [samadhi) 
which consists of the remnant samskdra left by the 
practice of the cause of complete suspension ’ (1 . 18). 

Complete suspension is suspension of the transformations 
of the mind. For bringing about this, strong personal 
effort is essential. Su ch effort, when put forth frequently 
accomplishes the suspension. The result of such repeated 
effort is the variety, other than the conscious variety of 
concentration, spoken of in the preceding aphorism; 
that is to say, the variety spoken of here is asamprajndta- 
samadhi. As it is not possible to conceive of the form 
of the mind free from transformation, in that condition, 
it is said to consist of ‘ the remnant samskdra.'' The 
generation (of this condition) from the cause of complete 
suspension is thus clearly set forth by the Lord; 

‘ Abandoning without reserve all desire born of the 
imagination, by the mind curbing the aggregate of the 
senses on every side, little by little let him gain tranquillity. 
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by means of reason controlled by steadiness; having made 
the mind abide in the Self, let him not think of anything. As 
often as the wavering and unsteady mind goes forth, so often 
reining it in, let him bring it under the control of the Self ’ 
{BG, 6. 24-6). 

Though objects of desire, such as garlands, per- 
fumes, women, children, friends, mansions, lands and the 
like, are full of many evils, well-known to wise men who 
are well- versed in the science of liberation, yet, through 
the influence of beginningless avidyd, the mind, after 
covering up all such evils, invests the objects with a 
core of good. From such ‘ imagination ’ arise desires 
of the form of ‘ May this be mine.’ So says the 
smrti’. 

‘ All desire has its root in imagination; even sacrifices 
are bom of imagination; — O desire! I know thy origin. 
Verily thou art born of imagination; I do not propose having 
anything to do with thee. Verily shalt thou perish, root 
and branch.’ 

The evils inherent in the objects of desire, being 
rendered clearly palpable, by bringing discrimination to 
bear on them, desires turn away from them, as from 
the milk-porridge vomited by a dog. The word ‘ all ’ 
has been used to qualify ‘ desires ’, with a view to 
suggesting that the desire for the attainment of Brahma- 
loka, etc., or the eight occult powers, animdn. etc., 
should be abandoned likewise, along with the desire 
for garlands, perfumes and the rest. One who has 
taken the vow of abstinence from all food for a month, 
though abstaining from it during that period, feels 
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that the craving for it springs up again and again. 
The words ‘ without reserve ’ have been used to signify 
that cravings such as these should be altogether curbed. 
Though, on the abandonment of desire, all deliberate 
action ceases, the activity of the senses like the eye, 
which cannot, in consequence of their very nature, be 
curbed from cognizing forms and the like, should also be 
controlled by strong mental effort. The words ‘ on every 
side ’ have been used in this connection, with a view to 
implying the suspension, even of activities such as visits 
to temples for worship. The words ‘ little by little ’ 
suggest that tranquillity is to be attained stage by stage. 

These stages which are four in number are thus 
described in the Kathopanisad: ‘ The wise man should 
reduce all speech to thought, all thought to the self 
that discriminates (buddhi), the discriminating self into 
the great self {mahat), and the great self into the Self 
that is all peace and tranquillity’ (1. 3. 13). 

‘Speech’ is of two kinds: tcmporsl (Imkika) and 
spiritual (vaidika). The first consists of conversation 
relating to every-day life, the second of the muttering 
of mantras, etc. enjoined by the Veda. Of these, 
temporal speech being the cause of considerable distrac- 
tion, the yogin should abandon it, even in moments of 
cessation from concentration. Hence says the smrti: 

‘ The bearer of the single danda ^ must have these 
seven : silence, posture, meditation, indiflerence, love of 
solitude, contentment and equanimity’ {Mdrada. Up. 4. 23). 

^ The ekadandin, as this order of samnyasin-s is called. 
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The second kind of speech, consisting ofVedic 
mantras, etc. should also be given up at the time of 
absolute interception. This is the first stage (of reduc- 
tion) relating to speech. Having mastered this stage 
with strong effort in a few days or months or years, 
the student should apply himself to the next stage 
(of reduction) referring to thought. Otherwise, the 
higher stages will fail, through failure of the first stage, 
even as, with the fall of the lowest storey of a palace, 
the higher ones will topple down. Eyes and the other 
senses have, no doubt, to be brought under control, but 
their control may be included, either under the control 
of thought or of speech. 

If it be argued that speech cannot be reduced to 
thought,for the reason that one sense cannot get reduced 
to another, such argument is based on misunderstanding, 
for, no such reduction is actually meant. What is 
meant is that, between speech and thought, which 
produce innumerable distractions, by first bringing 
speech tmder control, mental activity alone will remain 
to be dealt with. 

When control of speech gets confirmed into a habit 
and speechlessness becomes, as it were, part of our nature, 
as in the case of cows, buffaloes, horses and the like, 
thought should thence be reduced to the ‘ self that 
discriminates’. The Self is of three kinds: ‘The 
self that discriminates’, ‘the great self’, and ‘the 
Self that is all peace and tranquillity’. That, re- 
maining in which the Self knows, in fact, the condition 
essential to the act of knowing, egoism, is here implied 
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by the word ‘ discriminato ’ used in the phrase 
‘ the self that discriminates The instrument of such 
discrimination, namely, the mind, being separately 
mentioned as that which has to be reduced, this discrimi- 
nation is none other than egoism. Egoism is again 
twofold: individual and cosmic. ‘ Here I am, the son 
of so and so ’ — egoism of this explicit type belongs to the 
individual variety. The cosmic variety of egoism consists 
in the mere consciousness ‘ I am ’, which, being common 
to all beings, is called ‘cosmic’, i.e., great {mahat). 
The two kinds of Self, conditioned by these two kinds of 
egoism (are the ‘ self that discriminates ’ and the ‘ great 
self’). The unconditioned Self is the ‘ Self that is all 
peace and tranquillity ’. All these are inter-related and 
may be looked upon as being within or outside one 
another. The Self that is all peace and tranquillity is 
the inmost core of all, being all pure Gnosis; in It 
subsists primordial matter {mulaprakrti) , in the form 
of crude force which is unmanifest [avyaktu). This 
manifests itself primarily as Cosmic egoism, being then 
called the mahat. This mahat continues to externalize 
itself further as individual egoism, which further 
develops itself into the mind, which ultimately expresses 
itself in speech and the other senses, which are its final 
developments (in man). 

With all this in mind the sruti speaks of the inter- 
relation of the same series, proceeding from outside: 

‘ Objects transcend the senses, the mind transcends 
objects, the intellect transcends the mind, the mahat-Atman 
transcends the intellect, the unmanifest transcends the mahat. 
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the Self [Purusa] transcends the unmanifest, — beyond the 
PuTusa there is nothing which can transcend Him. He is 
the ultimate limit, the goal {of all)’ {Katha. 1. 3. 10-11). 

It being so, one should reduce the mind, the 
instrument wherewith the various kinds of analytic and 
synthetic processes of thought are brought about, into 
egoism ; in other words, giving up all mental fimctions, 
one should retain egoism alone. It should not be sup- 
posed that this is impossible. For, in reply to Arjuna’s 
observation : 

‘ I deem it (the mind) as hard to curb as the wind ’ 
(BG, 6. 34), 

The Lord has well said : 

‘ Without doubt, O mighty-armed! the mind is hard to 
curb and restless ; but it may be curbed by constant practice 
and by dispassion. Toga, is hard to attain, methinks, by a 
self that is uncontrolled; but by the self controlled it is attain- 
able by properly directed means ’ (BG, 6. 35-6). 

‘ Constant practice ’ and ‘ dispassion ’ will be ex- 
plained later with reference to the aphorisms of Patan- 
jali. By ‘ a self that is uncontrolled ’ is meant one who 
has not acquired firm and steady mastery over the stage 
preceding the one he finds himself in. He who is thus 
equipped is ‘ the self-controlled Gaudapadacarya 
has well explained, with illustration, the properly 
directed means which leads to joga : 

‘ Even as the emptying of the ocean, drop by drop, by 
the tip of a blade of iasa-grass, could be accomplished (by 
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one) with sustained and patient effort, so also could be estab- 
lished control over the mind ’ (3. 41). 

‘ Though one may be more powerful (than others), one 
should never stand pitted against a host of such, at the same 
time. Such a one is sure to meet with defeat, even as the 
ocean at the hands of the tittibhaJ 

In this connection, those well-versed in folk-lore 
relate the following fable: The ocean carried away 
with its receding tide the eggs of some bird, laid some- 
where cn its beach. (Enraged at this), the bird re- 
solved upon drying up the ocean, and began to empty 
out the water drop by diop with its bill. Though 
dissuaded by other birds of its kind, nothing daunted, 
the bird sought their alliance. The sage Narada, 
observing the trouble and worry of sc many birds 
constantly flying to and from the ocean, took com- 
passion on them and sent Garuda, the lord of birds, 
to go and assist his kindred. Thereupon, the ocean, 
which began to dry up by the flapping of Garuda’s 
wings, was filled with consternation and restored the 
eggs to the puny bird. 

Even so would the Lord bless the yogin, who applies 
himself with untiring effort to the highest dharma, 
namely, the control of the mind. This untiring appli- 
cation comes of using means favourable to it from time 
to time. This is very much like one eating cooked 
rice, taking soup, condiments, etc. appealing to the 
palate and the tongue, between every morsel. Vasistha 

says, with this in mind : 

22 
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‘ The right course to be adopted by one who is in his 
novitiate is this; Two parts of the mind must be filled with 
objects of enjoyment, one with philosophy, and the remaining 
one with devotion to the teacher. Having advanced a little, 
he should fill one part of the mind with objects of enjoyment, 
two parts with devotion to the teacher and the remaining 
one with getting an insight into the meaning of philosophy. 
When he has attained proficiency, he should every day fill 
two parts of his mind with philosophy and supreme renuncia- 
tion and the remaining two with meditation and devoted 
service to the Guru’ {Lagh., 21. 36-8). 

By ‘objects of enjoyment ’ is here meant the going 
about for alms, to keep body and soul together and such 
duties as pertain to the class and station in life {vama 
and asramd) to which one belongs. After practising 
yoga for, say, one ghatikd (twenty-four minutes) or a 
muhurta (forty-eight minutes) according to one’s capa- 
city, spending the next muhurta in attending to the 
Guru, when he expounds philosophy, or in attending on 
him, then looking after creature comforts for about one 
muhurta, thereafter, studying some exposition of the 
philosophy of yoga for about the same time, one should 
apply oneself again to the practice of yoga. Thus, 
giving prominence to yoga in every act of his in 
the course of the day, he should combine them with it 
and carry them out then and there. Before retiring to 
bed, he should count the total period of time he has 
devoted to yoga during the day. Taking note of this, he 
should further try to add to the time devoted to yoga, 
during the next day or the next fortnight or the next 
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month If, thus, there is an increase in the time devoted 
to yogd, say by a minute for every rmlmrta, it will be 
found at the end of a year, that there has been a con- 
siderable addition to the time devoted Xayoga. No doubt 
need be entertained that an exclusive devotion to yoga 
would afford little scope for other activities. For, it is 
only when totally free from all other activuties that one is 
fit ior yoga. It is for this reason, that the renunciation 
of the knower has to be preferred. Hence, one who 
is exclusively devoted to yoga.^ attains the height of 
stage by stage, even Like a student or one apprenticed 
to a trade acquiring proficiency in his subject or 
trade. As a student learns a part of a quarter of a rk, 
then a quarter, then a half, then the whole two rA-j, 
and then a whole section and so on, and becomes a 
teacher in ten or twelve years; or, as some merchant 
engaged in trade earns as profit one coin, two coins, and 
so on and at last becomes a millionaire or a multimillion- 
aire, similarly by commencing his yogic practice at the 
same time as the student and the merchant (commence 
their respective avocations), nay, by emulating their 
ways, as it were, why should one not reach the highest 
stage of yoga, within the same period of time ? Giving 
up, therefore, like Uddalaka, all analytic and synthetic 
processes of thought welling up in the mind, by main 
personal effort, one should reduce the mind to the 
‘ self that discriminates’ i.e., conditioned by individual 
egoism. 

Having gained mastery over this second stage 
(indicated by entire suspension of the naind), when 
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mindlessness, such as obtains in the case of children and 
dumb persons, gets confirmed into a habit, the yogin 
should reduce this ‘ self that discriminates,’ namely, this 
explicit sense of individual egoism into the implicit 
cosmic egoism, namely, the principle called the mahat. 
Even as, in one under the influence of the slightest 
tendency to sloth, individual egoism becomes dormant 
of its own accord, so, even without the influence of sloth 
it ceases in the case of one who is trying efifectively to 
forget it. This condition, which resembles what is 
known to the world as ‘ sloth ’ and answers to what is 
called ‘ abstract perception ’ [Nirvikalpaka-jndnd) by 
logicians (Tdrkika-s), is the third stage, wherein the 
principle of ihe mahat alone remains. 

Having niastered this stage by dint of skilful appli- 
cation, the yogin should reduce this ‘ great self’ of 
the form of ‘ cosmic egoism ’ to the Self, which, on 
account of its being unconditioned, is ‘ all tranquillity 
and peace ’ and whose nature is all pure consciousness. 
It has been said : ‘ Having subdued the principle of 
the mahat, one should let pure consciousness alone 
prevail.’ The aforesaid effort at forgetfulness is 
much more useful here than in the previous stage. 
A student, who launches upon a course of the study 
of the sdstra-s, stands in need of help in the form of 
interpretation ar)d explanation of every line to him, 
till he has gained proficiency, but as soon as he has 
gained it, the rest of the book is plain to him without 
such help. In the same manner, the yogin, who has 
mastered thoroughly every preceding stage, finds 
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himself the means to accomplish the stages that succeed. 
The author of the Togabhd^a says to the same end: 

‘ Toga should be understood hy yoga, yoga develops 
from yoga-, that yogin, who is ever vigilant by the practice 
Q? yoga, finds supreme Bliss.’ 

At this stage there may arise doubt. In the 
sruti (quoted above), between the ‘ Great self’ and * the 
self that is all peace and tranquillity there is mention 
made of the principle called avyakta (unmanifest) as the 
material cause of mahat. Why is there no reference 
made to the reduction of the mahat to the avyaktal 
The answer is, it is not so, as thereby mahat would meet 
with its laya (dissolution). Just as a jar of clay on 
being immersed in water, which is not its material 
cause, would not be reduced (to water) and lose its 
form, but would, on the other hand, be turned into 
clay and lose its form when buried in earth, so also the 
mahat would not lose its form when reduced to the Self, 
but would, on the other hand, be annihilated when 
reduced into the avyakta. This annihilation (of the 
mahat) is certainly not the goal of life, as, in that case, 
the realization of the Self, (the means wherewith the 
goal of liberation could be attained) will be shorn of 
its very purpose; as also for the reason that ‘ intercep- 
tion ’ is mentioned as the means of acquiring the subtlety 
of intellect referred to in the stanza prescribing the 
way of realization of the Self, which is as follows : 

‘ That is realized only by the sharp and subtle intellect 
of those possessed of keen observation. ’ 
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And last of all, as no special effort is necessary to 
attain this kind of annihilation, which is self-evident and 
within the daily experience of everyone during sleep. 
Again it may be argued that, even though the con- 
scious variety of Concentration {samprajnata-samddhi) 
that may be brought about by contemplation, absorp- 
tion and Concentration, being of the nature of a one- 
pointed transformation of the mind, is useful as a 
means towards the realization (of the Self that is all 
tranquillity and peace), yet as the mind, when inter- 
cepted in the ‘ Self that is all peace and tranquillity ’ 
and thus thrown into the condition of the unconscious 
variety of Concentration (asamprajndta-samddhi) , is 
not subjected to any transformation, as during sleep, 
it cannot be of any use towards the realization of the 
Self. The answer is that the realization (of the Self) 
cannot be warded off, as it is of the nature of an estab- 
lished fact. It has been said in the Snyomarga with 
the same in view : 

* One should cause the mind which, by its very nature, 
is ever prone to assume either of the two forms of the Self 
and the not-Self, to throw into the background its perceptions 
of the non-Self, by taking on the form of Self alone.’ 

A jar of clay, which is undergoing the process 
of manufacture, comes forth filled with the all-pervading 
dkdsa; filling it up with water, rice and so on is due 
to human effort, afterwards. Though the water, etc. 
in the jar may be taken out, the dkdsa (in the jar, 
adhering to it since its production) cannot at all be 
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removed; nay. it still continues to be there, even 
though the mouth of the jar be hermetically sealed. 
In the same manner, the mind, in the act of being 
bom, comes into existence only full cf the conscious- 
ness of the Self {Atma-caitanya). It takes on, after its 
birth, owing to the influence of virtue and vice, the 
causes of all enjoyment, the form of jars, clotlis, colour, 
taste, pleasure, pain and other transformations of that 
kind, even like melted copper, cast into moulds. Of 
these, even though transformations, such as colour, 
taste and the like, which are of the not-Self variety, are 
warded off from the mind, the form of the Self, which 
does not depend on any external cause, cannot be 
warded off. Thence, by the mind, intercepted from 
all transformations by the Concentration known as 
' interception ’ ; rendered sufficiently subtle, in conse- 
quence of its being devoid of all impressions what- 
soever; one-pointed, because of being turned towards 
Consciousness alone;. — by such a mind is realized the 
Atman without any impediment whatsoever. The 
author of the Varttika, as well as Sarvanubhavayogin, 
say, adopting the same view: 

‘ The mind takes on the form of pleasure, pain and the 
like, owing to the influence of virtue and vice, whereas the 
form of the mind, in its native aspect, is not conditioned by 
any extraneous cause. To the mind intercepted from all 
transformations is revealed the supreme Bliss; known by 
the name of ‘ osamprajMta-^samadhi this Concentration is the 
favourite of the Yogin-s.’ 
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Though the realization of the Self is by itself an 
established fact, application to the practice of ‘ inter- 
ception ’ is meant for the prevention of transformations 
(of the mind) of the not-Self variety. It has, therefore, 
been said : • 

‘ Having made the mind abide in the Self, let him not 
think of anything at all ’ {BG, 6.25). 

As the science of yoga concerns itself only with the 
Concentration as the proper method of treatment of the 
mind, there is no direct mention made in it of the realiza- 
tion of the Self, while dealing with the Concentration 
induced by interception. This, however, is in a way 
indirectly hinted at; for, having begun with ‘ Toga is 
the suppression of the transformations of the thinking 
principle’ (1. 2), it says in the very next aphorism: 
‘ Then the seer abides in his own Self ’ (1. 3). Though 
the ‘ seer ’, who is immutable, always abides in himself, 
yet he appears to be ill at ease as it were, owing to 
the want of discrimination as to identifying his own 
reflections in the series of mental transformations 
arising in the usual course. Even this has been referred 
to in the very next aphorism : ‘ Otherwise (he) becomes 
assimilated with the transformations’ (1. 4). Else- 
where occur other aphorisms as well: ‘ Experience 
results from the utter incapability of differentiation 
between the conceptions of sattva and Purusa,thsLt axe 
absolutely apart; true knowledge of the Pwrarc; arises 
from samyama on the conception of Purusa himself, 
apart from that of the other’ (3. 36), and also ‘When 
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the never-changing Self takes its form, then arises 
knowledge of its own cognition ’ (4. 22). 

Though, purified by the nirodka-samadhi (Intercep- 
tion-Concentration), the tvam-paddrtha (the substratum 
of the ego) is realized, yet, in order that it (the substratum 
of the ego) naay reach the stage of realization of itself as 
Brahman (the Universal All), a special kind of trans- 
formation of the mind, known as Brahmavidyd (Gnosis) 
has to be induced, through the influence of the mahd- 
vdkya (‘Thou art That’ imparted by the Guru). It 
should not be understood that the interception - 
Concentration is the only means, whereby the pure 
substratum of ego could be realized. For. such 
realization is also possible by a process of careful 
differentiation between and separation of Spirit and 
matter. Hence does Vasistha say: 

‘ O Raghava! yoga and Gnosis are the two paths 
leading to the dissolution of the mind: yoga consists in inter- 
cepting transformations of the mind, and Gnosis in the proper 
viewing of things. To some joga is unattainable, while to 
others is denied the capacity to judge aright; — hence, the 
supreme Lord prescribed these two paths’ {Lagh. 27. 72 ; 29. 60). 

If it is thought, that this ‘ careful differentiation and 
separation ’ after all leads only to yoga, for the reason 
that the one-pointed transformation, directed towards 
the Self alone, which the mind undergoes at themoment 
of realization (of the Self), is a kind of momentary^ Con- 
centration of the conscious variety, we grant that this 
is so; still the distinction between the conscious and 
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the unconscious varieties of Concentration is indeed 
very great, both in their nature and the means adopted 
in practising them. The difference in their nature is 
plain, involving as it does the presence of transformations 
of the mind in the one case and their entire absence in 
the other. As to the means employed, contemplation 
and the rest being similar in nature to the conscious 
variety of Concentration, they are the kindred means of 
inducing it, whereas, being dissimilar by nature to the 
‘ unconscious variety of Concentration ^ which implies 
absence of all transformations whatever, they are only 
the extraneous means of inducing that Concentration. 
So also says the aphorism : ‘ Even it^ is external to the 
Seedless’ (3. 8). 

This extraneous means, though ‘ foreign ’ to the 
‘ unconscious ’ variety, being of use in that it wards off 
transformations of the mind into things which are not- 
self, is therefore not opposed to its interest. To render 
its utility in this direction clear, it is laid down in the 
aphorism : ‘ In others (it) is preceded by faith, energy, 
memory and discrimination ’ (1. 20). Having indicated 
in the aphorism preceding this that certain gods and 
others have the proclivity to Concentration conferred 
on them even at their birth, this aphorism is laid down 
with reference to men. ‘ This yoga alone is to me the 
means of attaining the ultimate end of existence’: 
conviction of this kind is called ‘faith ’. Such faith 

^ That is satnyama which is one name for contemplation, 
absorption and Concentration. 
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IS born of the excellence (of jogd). Says the smrii 
relating to such excellence: 

‘ The Yogin is greater than the ascetics; he is thought 
to be greater than even the knowers; the Yogin is greater 
than the men of action; therefore become thou a Yogin, O 
Arjuna!’ {BG, 6. 46). 

Toga is superior to austerities of the kind of krcchra 
and candrayma and religious rites such as Jyotisioma and 
others, inasmuch as it is the means of attaining the 
highest loka. It is superior to Gnosis and is also the 
cause of bringing the mind to a state of rest. Faith 
in joga is generated in one who knows as aforesaid. Such 
faith getting confirmed in one, enthusiasm of the form 
‘ I shall somehow accomplish yoga,’ gets possession of 
one’s mind. Out of such enthusiasm, the auxiliaries to 
yoga to be practised by the Yogin are remembered in 
their proper sequence. When one, who has practised 
Concentration in the right manner, with the help of 
such memory, attains internal clarity, there arises in one 
the truth-bearing intellect. The unconscious variety of 
Concentration which is preceded by such intellect, i.e., 
has this intellect as its cause, is successfully accomplished 
in ‘ others ’, i.e. in the case of that order of beings lower 
than the gods, namely, by men. This intellect is thus 
referred to in the aphorism: ‘The intellect is there 
truth-bearing’ (1. 48). ‘Truth’ means the condi- 
tion of things as they are; the intellect which conveys 
knowledge of such a condition is ‘ truth-bearing 
‘ There ’, that is to say in the internal clarity brought 
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about by the height of Concentration. Further justifica- 
tion for this ‘ truth-bearingness ’ is dealt with in an 
aphorism which runs: ‘ (The range of this intellect) 
is quite different from those of revelation and inference 
owing to reference to particulars’ (1. 49). There is 
no direct cognition of subtle, mediate and distant things 
by those who are notYogin-s ; such things couldbeknown 
only through ‘ revelation ’ and ‘ inference ’ by ordinary 
men. Knowledge derived from ‘ revelation and 
‘ inference ’ has reference always to things in general, 
while the direct cognition spoken of here as peculiar 
to Yogin-s has in its range particular aspects of things 
and is called ‘ truth-bearing ’ on that account. The 
utility of this direct cognition of the Yogin, as the ex- 
traneous means of the unconscious variety of Con- 
centration, is referred to in the following aphorism : 
‘ The impression thereof stands in the way of other 
impressions’ (1. 50). .Having thus described the 
extraneous means of the unconscious variety of Con- 
centration, the author proceeds to describe the effort 
towards the interception-transformation (of the truth- 
bearing intellect) as the immediate cause of the un- 
conscious variety of Concentration in the aphorism : 
‘ With the prevention even of that, through the pre- 
vention of all, Concentration without seed (is attained) 
(1. 51). This Concentration which is similar to sleep 
is capable of being experienced by that type of con- 
sciousness which is known as ‘ Witness ’. It should not 
be supposed that this condition is none other than 
Iseep, as in it. too there is entire absence of all 
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tramformatiom of the iniiid; for in the one there is the 
potential existence of the mindj while in the other 
it is altogether non-existent. It has been said by 
Gaudapabagarya : 

‘ The functioning of the mind, when well-controlled, 
undifferenced and full of Gnosis, is altogether different from 
its functioning during sleep and not at all like it. While 
it (the mind) is dissolved in sleep, it is not dissolved when 
well controlled. The same (mind) is itself all Brahman, not 
affected by fear of any kind and full of the light of Gnosis 
out and out" (3. 34-35). ^Non-cognition of duality is 
common both to the Prajna and the Tu^a (fourth); the 
former has the seed of sleep in himself, whereas the latter 
has it not. Tlie first two (Visva and Taijasa) have dreamy 
sleep in them, the Prajna has only dreamless sleep; those 
who are confirmed in the fourth, perceive neither sleep nor 
dream. While dream is experienced by one, on account of 
perverted cognition, sleep is experienced by one on account 
of the ignorance of the Truth; the false knowledge induced 
by the two (dream and sleep) having worn out, one realizes 
the condition of the fourth" (1. 13-15). 

The first two ’ are Visva and Taijasa. ^ Perverted 
cognition ’ means Cognizing the non-dual entity 
[Advaita-vastu) as dual (dvaita) . This perverted cogni- 
tion ’ of the Visva and Taijasa (the Atman in the waking 
and dreaming states, respectively) is called dream. 
Ignorance of the truth is called sleep. Sleep exists 
in Visva^ Taijasa and Prajna. The false knowledge 
induced by these two — dream and sleep — ■being put 
an end to, through vidyd (right knowledge), one realizes 
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the fourth, the condition of the Advaita (Non-dual 
Reality) . 

It may here be asked: ‘ Let there be this vast dis- 
tinction between the unconscious variety of Concentra- 
tion and sleep. Though this Concentration may be of 
use to one desirous of realizing the Truth, as the means 
leading to such realization, still, to one who has realized 
the Truth, this Concentration is no longer necessary 
for the attainment of jivanmukti; for, the painful 
bondage of the form of likes and dislikes is easy to 
destroy even by sleep.’ This is not so. Is it the sleep 
that comes on occasionally of itself every day, which is 
the destroyer of bondage, or the sleep that may last 
uninterruptedly, as the result of practice ? In case it is 
the first alternative, is it the destruction of the bondage 
prevailing during the lime of such sleep that is meant or 
of the bondage prevailing at other times ? The former 
is not possible, inasmuch as such a thing is incompatible 
with human nature. Even fools experience no bondage 
of the form of suffering in sleep, for, should it be so, 
there should be reluctance felt by them to resort to it. 
The second contingency cannot arise, on account of its 
absurdity; for the relief of suffering experienced at 
some time cannot certainly be brought about by sleep 
at some other time. In that case even fools will easily 
free themselves of all the mental pain experienced by 
them during the waking and dreaming states. As to 
sleep that may last uninterruptedly, it is impossible to 
induce such sleep by practice, for the reason that sleep 
in itself is entire suspension of all activity whatever. 
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Therefore there is the supreme necessity, even for those 
who have realized the truth, to resort to the unconscious 
variety of Concentration, with a view to eradicating 
mental suffering. 

The first stage of such Concentration is control of 
speech (silence), such as is met with in cows and the 
like; the second is mindlessness, as in children and idiots 
and the like. The third stage consists of absence of 
all sense of egoism, as in the condition of lassitude. 
The fourth stage is freedom from all relation with 
cosmic egoism (Mahat), as in deep sleep. It is with 
reference to these four stages that it has been said : 

‘ Little by little, let him gain tranquillity Of this 
pacification, the ‘ intellect ’ sustained by ‘ courage ’ 
is the surest means; for, the greatest courage is required 
in exercising proper control over cosmic and individual 
egoism, as also over the mind, speech and the rest, 
which all tend to externalize themselves with a rapid 
velocity, even as in intercepting the flow of a stream 
running with tremendous force, eroding the banks 
between which it runs. The ‘ intellect ’ here 
means proper discrimination. One should pass on 
to the second stage after having carefully examined, 
through this discrimination, whether the first stage has 
been mastered or not and satisfied oneself that it has 
been fully covered. If the very first stage has not, as 
yet, been fully gained, the same should be practised over 
again, by carefully discriminating the course of develop- 
ment every now and then. ‘ Having made the mind 
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abide in the Self, etc.’— by these words (of the Lord) with 
which the other half of the couplet quoted above begins, 
together with the couplet immediately following, refer- 
ence is made to the practice of the fourth stage. Says 
Gaud AP ADA GAR YA ; 

‘ The mind, distracted by desires and enjoyments, as 
akn finding supreme comfort in its lassitude {lay a), should 
be brought under control by adopting suitable means, for, 
lassitude and desire are alike (to be avoided): One should 
turn the mind away from the objects of desire and enjoyment, 
bearing in mind, that all is pain and suffering in this world. 
He views not things of the universe as having had an origin, 
remembering as he does that they are identical with the 
Unborn. One should rouse the mind, when it is prone to 
lassitude; humour it back to its peaceful condition, if it gets 
distracted; find out, by proper knowledge, whenever it is 
tainted; and disturb it not when it is equipoised. One should 
not taste the bliss thereof, should be intellectually detached 
and should, with every possible effort,- concentrate one’s calm 
mind, whenever it is prone to be disturbed. When the mind 
rises above Icissitude and distraction and ceases to have any 
characteristic mark or expression^ then indeed, it becomes 
B.rahman ’ (3. 42-46) . 

Lassitude, distraction, taintedness and equipoise arc 
the four states of the mind. Of these, if the mind, while 
turning away from objects of desire, in the attempt to 
iuterceptits activity, should, from previous habit,become 
prone to lassitude, i.e., sleep, at such moment, it should 
be vigorously roused into action by effort or by warding 
off the cause of sleep. ’ The xauses of such sleep are, 
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unduly keeping awake, indigestion, over-feeding and 
fatigue. Hence it is said: 

‘ One should, after sleeping for the requisite period, eat 
moderately food that could be easily digested and avoid 
fatigue, then seek some solitary place free from disturbance 
and sit there rising above aU desire and putting forth little 
effort, or practise pramyama after his wonted manner.’ 

If the mind, roused from lethargy, should, from daily 
practice of wakefulness, get distracted by objects of 
desire and enjoyment, one should restore it to its eqiu- 
poise, again and again, by recalling to mind all the 
misery arising from objects of enjoyment, so well-known 
to wise men and by recalling to mind Brahman, the 
non-dual Reality, which is not subject to birth, old age, 
decay, etc., and which is so well set forth in philosophic 
treatises, wherever one casts one’s eyes. 

Taintedness is an acme form of contamination of 
the mind. The mind, when infected by it in the form 
of vivid impressions of likes and dislikes, sometimes 
appears as if in a state of Concentration, free from the 
iafluences of lassitude and distraction and solely directed 
towards misery. The mind so infected should be re- 
cognized, i.e., distinguished from the mind fixed in a 
state of Concentration. Having made oneself sure that 
this is no Concentration, one should set oneself about 
curing it of this contamination, as in the case 
of lassitude and distraction. By the word evenness is 
designated Brahman; for, says the smrti: 

23 
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‘ The supreme Lord pervading all things is evenness 
itself’ {BG, 13. 28). 

Lassitude, distraction and taintedness being cured, 
the state of Brahman, evenness, is attained as it were 
by the law of survival of the residue. One should 
not disturb the mind, when it has attained the state of 
evenness, by mistaking it for either lassitude or tainted- 
ness. One should learn to distinguish between the states 
of lassitude arid taintedness with great effort and with 
one’s sharp intellect and should fix the mind, as long as 
one could, on this state of evenness. When the mind is 
so fixed, the highest bliss which is the very essence of 
Brahman distinctly shows itself out in the mind. This 
is described as: . 

‘ The supreme bliss, which the reason can grasp, which 
lies beyond the senses’ {BG, 6. 21). 

The sruti too has it: 

‘ The bliss experienced by the mind, purified of all 
dross from the practice of Concentration and fixed in the 
Atman, cannot be adequately described in words, but can be 
comprehended only by the inner sense acting by itself’ 
{Mai. 4. 9). 

That the bliss of Brahman, thus revealed in Con- 
centration, is cognizable by the intellect is recognized 
by the irafo'and thtsmrti alike. Gaudapadacarya, on the 
other hand, says ‘ He should taste not the bliss thereof’ 
and does not admit that this bliss is cognizable by the 
intellect. How could this be reconciled with the other 
position? There is really no inconsistency involved 
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herein. In the passage quoted above, it is not the bliss 
revealed in Concentration and cognizable by the 
intellect that is sought to be prohibited, but the tasting 
of the bliss which one experiences, when one recedes from 
Concentration, as it is incompatible with Concentration. 
Just as the pleasant and cool sensation experienced 
by one immersed in the deep waters of the Ganga at 
midday, in the hot season, is incapable of being described 
by one at the time, but is borne testimony to on one’s 
coming out of the waters; or as the bliss of the Self, 
experienced, even during sleep, through the operation 
of the subtle forrns of avidyd, is incapable of being 
perceived by the transformations of the thought-bearing 
inner sense at the time, but clearly comes within the 
range of memory on waKng ; in the same manner, during 
Concentration, the experience of bliss, through the mind 
free from all transformations whatever, or existing in a 
very subtle condition, being only of the form of residual 
impressions (of itself), is recognized by sruti and smrti 
alike. The ‘ taste ’ spoken of by Gaudapadacar>’-a is 
with reference to the idea that assumes the form: 
‘I have experienced this great bliss in Concentration’, 
when he recedes from Concentration. It is this indul- 
gence in the memory of the sense of gratulation during 
moments of break that is deprecated by Gauda- 
padacarya in the words : ‘ Taste not the bilss thereof.’ 
It is added ‘ Be intellectually detached ’ — 'to bring 
out this very meaning as plainly as possible. Clear 
and well-defined knowledge is 'intellect’ {prdjfid). 
One should give up all coimection with this intellect; — 
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this is all that is meant by ‘ Be intellectually detached 
Or ‘intellect’ {prajnd) may refer to the ‘intellect 
sustained by courage ’ already referred to. By such 
means one should try to be free from the ‘taste’, 
consisting of the experience and description of the bliss 
of Concentration. If the mind, immersed in the bliss 
of Brahman during Concentration, should some time go 
out, for the pleasure of enjoying such bliss or from causes 
of disturbance, such as heat, cold, mosquitoes and the 
like, it should be turned often and often into the steadi- 
ness of Concentration, in such a way that it might be 
identified with Brahman. The means to this end is 
constant application to interception (of the transforma- 
tions of the mind). Only this identification is rendered 
clear, in the words, ‘ when the mind rises above lassitude 
and distraction, etc.’ The words, ‘ ceases to have any 
characteristic mark or expression ’, refer to the absence 
of taintedness and the taste for pleasure respectively. 
The mind, free from lassitude, distraction, taintedness 
and taste for pleasure, becomes undisturbedly fixed 
in Brahman., It has been said in the Kathopanisad, 
with the same in view: 

‘ That is called the highest goal, wherein all the five 
senses and the mind remain in full control and wherein even 
the intellect does not function. This steadying of the senses 
is called joga; the Yogin is wide awake in that condition, for, 
yoga is evolution coupled with involution’ (2. 3. 10, 11). 

Toga, if neglected, is the cause of the evolution of 
activity in the senses; properly practised, it leads to the 
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involution of such activity. Hence it is that joga is thus 
defined in the aphorism : ‘ Toga is the suppression of the 
transformations of the thinking principle ’ (1. 2). In 
order to dispel the doubt (that may arise) that it would 
be impossible to suppress them, as these ‘transformations’ 
are endless, their limit has thus been laid down in the 
aphorism: ‘ The transformations are fivefold: and are 
painful or not-painful ’ (1. 5). Such transformations 
which relate to the life of the lower self and which 
assume the form of suffering, such as likes, dislikes and 
similar distractions, are ‘ painful Transformations 
other than these, which relate to the life of the higher 
self, are ‘ not-painful The ‘ painful ’ as well as the 
‘ not-painful ’ varieties are all included in the ‘ five ’ 
transformations. Lest the ignorant be misled into 
supposing that ‘ painful ’ transformations alone have to 
be suppressed, the ‘ not-painful ’ ones are clubbed along 
with the ‘ painful ’ ones. Then follow six aphorisms to 
explain the nomenclature and character of the five-fold 
‘ transformations ’ : ‘ They are right knowledge, wrong 
knowledge, fancy, sleep and memory ’ (1. 6). ‘ Right 

knowledge is direct cognition or inference or testimony ’ 
(1.7). ‘ Wrong knowledge is the false conception of a 
thing, whose real form does not correspond to such 
conception ’(1.8). ‘ Fancy is the notion called into 

being by mere words, having nothing to answer to it in 
reality’ (1. 9). ‘That transformation which has 
nothingness for its basis is sleep ’ (1. 10). ‘ Memory is 

not-allowing a thing cognized to escape’ (1. 11). 
That is the transformation having ‘ nothingness’ 
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for its basis, wherein, on account of the veil of darkness, 
is cognized the absence of all objects whatever. Sleep, 
indeed, is that transformation of the mind which relates 
to this ‘darkness’. The ‘ not-allowing a thing cog- 
nized to escape’ means the retaining (by the mind) 
of the thing perceived. Then are given the means of 
‘ suppressing ’ these five kinds of ‘ transformations ’ : 
‘ Their suppression is secured by application and 
dispassion’ (1. 12). Just as it is possible to obstruct 
by a dam the rapid current of a river and cause it to 
flow through canals across the corn fields, even so is -the 
stream of objects filling this river of the mind obstructed 
by ‘ detachment ’ and converted into a placid flow, 
by the practising of Concentration. It may be aruged 
that, while practice by frequent repetition is possible 
in the case of the muttering of incantations, meditation 
on some god and so on, as these are of the form of 
action of some kind, it is not so in the case of Concentra- 
tion, which means suspension oi allaction whatever. With 
a view to dispelling any such doubt the aphorism lays 
down: ‘Application is the efibrt towards that state’ 
(1. 13). ‘ That state ’ means complete steadiness, i.e., 
the condition wherein all transformations are suppress- 
ed, the moment of interception. ‘Effort ’ is propulsion of 
the mind. The frequent projmlsion of the mind to the 
firm resolve ‘ I shall, by all means, control the mind 
from its inherent tendency of straying away to objects,’ 
is the kind of ‘ application ’ here implied. Then 
follows an aphorism which throws light on how 
such ‘ application ’, just commenced and therefore 
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necessarily unconfirmed, will succeed in neutralizing the 
impressions of unsteadiness, operating from time without 
beginning: ‘ It stands on firm ground, when practised 
for a long time, without intermission, and with perfect 
devotion’ (1. 14). People very often speak of tlie 
argument of a fool, who would say, ‘ the Veda-s extant 
are only four in number and it is a wonder why a 
mdnavaka (pupil), who went to study them, has not yet 
returned, though it is already five days since he left.’ 
The Yogin, who thinks thatjogd can be accomplished 
in few days or months, adopts the same logic. Hence 
yoga should be practised for a long time, measured in 
years, nay in births. So also says the smrtii 

‘ Fully perfected through manifold births, he reaches 
the supreme goal’ [BG, 6. 45). 

If yoga is being practised for a long time, but at 
frequent intervals, then, as the impressions oiyoga, which 
are produced in consequence, will be overpowered by the 
impressions produced immediately thereafter, at the 
moments of unsteadiness, breaking its continuity, the 
following maxim of the author of the Khandana-khanda- 
khddya will prove true : ‘ What shall one have to rest on, 
if one should leap forward and fall back at the same 
time, even as one conning by rote, but given to 
lapse of memory’ (p. 205, Ghowkh. ed.). Hence it 
is that such practice has to be without intermission. 
‘ Devotion ’ refers to the earnestness brought to bear 
on such practice. If there is want of devotion, what 
has been said by Vasistha wiU ensue: 
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‘ If the mind is devoid of impressions of any kind what- 
soever, its activity would be very much the same as inaction, 
even as one with one’s mind transfixed on something at a 
distance, listening to a religious discourse.’ 

‘Want of devotion’ means the not carefully 
doing away with the four obstacles of Concentration, 
namely, lassitude, distraction, taintedness and taste for 
enjoyment. Hence this practice should be ‘ with devo- 
tion ‘ The standing on firm ground ’ of Concentration, 
practised in conformity with the three injunctions 
relating to the manner of practice, namely, longtime, etc. 
means the state wherein there is the utter incapability 
of its being disturbed by impressions of the pleasure 
derived from objects of enjoyment or by impressions 
of any painful experience whatever. This is referred 
to by the Lord : 

‘ Having obtained which, he thinks there is no 
greater gain beyond it; wherein established, he is not shaken 
even by heavy sorrow ’ {BG, 6. 22) . 

Vasistha has illustrated by the story of Kaca as to 
how ‘ he thinks there is no greater gain beyond it’ : 

‘ Once upon a time, Kaca, rising from Concentration 
with a cheerful mind, soliloqioized thus, in words bubbling 
with emotion: “ What shall I do, where shall I go, what shall 
I take and what give up ? The whole universe is filled with the 
Self, as if with the waters of the great deluge.” Within and 
without the body, below, above and at all points of the com- 
pass, here, there and everywhere, is the Self; there is no 
spot filled with the not-self anywhere. There is nothing, 
wherein I do not abide, nor is there anything, which is not in 
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me. What else shall I desire, when everything is pervaded 
by the supreme CJonsciousness 1 The (seven) mountains, fabled 
to hold up the globe of this earth, are but the foam over the 
waters of this vast, mighty and pure ocean of the all-per\'ading 
Brahman. Before the great radiance of the sun of this supreme 
Consciousness, all the wealth and glory of the world are but 
so many mirages’ {Lagk. 18. 37-40; 18.35). 

The ‘ not being shaken by heavy sorrow ’ is thus 
illustrated by the same sage, in the Concentration of 
Sikhidhvaja, which outlasted three long years; 

‘ Cudala (the queen of Sikhidhvaja) there saw the 
lord of the earth immersed in the thought-suppressed variety 
of Concentration and bethought within herself, “ I shall 
presently rouse my lord, the king, from this supreme state.” 
Thereupon she roared mightily like alion, over and over again, 
frightening the beasts of the forest. When he, O Rama! 
could not be moved by this 'mighty noise, though frequently 
repeated, she shook him by physical force. But, though thus 
shaken and felled (to the ground), the wise king would not 
awake to the life of the ordinary world ’ (ibid., 37. 122-5). 

The same is illustrated also in his account of 
Prahlada ; 

‘ Wrapt in his thought, Prahlada, the slayer of the 
mighty and the valiant among his foes, lost himself in the 
supreme bliss of ecstatic Concentration. While in this con- 
dition, he appeared, as it were, a mere picture of his, painted 
on canvas; he continued in this condition, with, body ever fresh 
and bright and with his eye fixed upon one point, for a period 
of five thousand years. “Awake, ye great soul”— addressing 
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Mm thus, the Lord Visnu blew Ms conch— Pancajanya — 
filling the quarters with the echo of its sound. By the impact 
of this mighty sound, generated by the vital breath of Visnu, 
the lord of the Asura-s was awakened, by slow degress, to the 
life of the world ’ [Lagh. 22. 92-3, 106-7). 

The Concentration of Vitahavya and others also 
may serve as illustrations of the same. 

‘Detachment’ is of two kinds: lower and higher. 
Again, the lower variety has four stages: investigation, 
sifting, isolation and mastery. Patanjali, referring to 
the first three by mere implication, speaks of the fourth 
in the aphorism : ‘ The consciousness of having mastered 
(every desire), in the case of one who does not thirst 
for objects, perceptible or scriptural, is dispassion’ 
(1. 15). ‘Objects perceptible,’ are, such as flowers, 
perfumes, women, children, friends, land, wealth and so 
on. ‘ Objects scriptural ’ are such as are revealed by 
the Veda, to wit, heaven and the like. When there is 
thirst for the two kinds of objects referred to above, the 
first three stages of detachment spoken of above become 
well marked, by bringing careful discrimination to bear 
on them. ‘ Investigation ’ is the stage wherein one 
strives with the resolve — • ‘ With the help of books and 
teachers, I shall try to understand what is good and 
what is not good in this world.’ ‘ Sifting ’ is the 
process of sorting out the several defects pr eviously exist- 
ing in one’s mind, by bringing proper discrimination 
to bear on them, thus: ‘ These are the ripe ones (fit to 
drop down); these are still subsisting (in an unripe 
state).’ ‘ Isolation ’ is the remaining of the mind in 
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a state of ardour, pure and simple, after giving up the 
hankering after objects ' perceptible ’ as well as ‘ scrip- 
tural’, with the full knowledge that it is all evil and 
misery. ‘ Mastery ’ is cessation of all desire whatso- 
ever. This fourfold detachment of the lower order, as 
being the initiative of the eight stages (of yoga), con- 
stitutes the intimate means of the conscious variety of 
Concentration. Of the unconscious variety of Concen- 
tration it is only the mediate cause. The ‘ height of 
detachment ’ which is the immediate cause of the 
unconscious variety of Concentration is thus described 
in the aphorism: ‘That is the highest, wherein, in 
consequence of being the Purusd, there is entire cessation 
of any the least desire for the gma-s ’ (1. 16). From the 
constant practice of the conscious variety of Concentra- 
tion, which leads to the discrimination of the Purusa from 
the Pradhdna made up of the three gma-s in a state of 
equilibrium, the knowledge, to wit, the realization of 
the Purusa, is attained. That complete thirstlessness for 
all objects whatesoever, which are but the effects of the 
three guna-s, after the realization of the Purusa, is the 
highest detachment. Patanjali refers to the varying des- 
grees in the rapidity with which ecstatic Concentration 
is attained, which are based on the varying degrees 
in the several stages of detachment, -thus : ‘ The attain- 
ment of samddhi is nearest to those whose detachment 
is the most ardent ’ (1. 21).^ Yogin-s are of three classes 


^ There are two readings of this aphorism: ‘ Tivra-safnveganam. 
asannah samSdhi-labhah,’ and ‘ Ttvra-sarrivegdndm Ssannahd The 
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according to the degree of the ardour of detachment, 
to wit, those whose ardour is light, those whose ardour 
is moderate, and those whose ardour is unlimited. 

‘ Nearest ’ means ‘ attained in the shortest time possible 
Again with reference to the third class of Yogin-s alone, 
i.e., those whose ardour is imlimited, it has been said: 

‘ A further distinction arises on account of the light, 
moderate and unlimited (nature ofthe means employed), 
such as slightly abundant, moderately abundant, and 
extremely abundant ’ (1. 22). These degrees of ardour 
lead sooner to the successful accomplishment (of 
Concentration) in the order they are here mentioned. 
The best among the best Yogin-s, such as Janaka and 
Prahlada, belong to the class of practitioners with 
extremely imlimited ardour, for, they can, at a moment’s 
thought, work themselves up into the condition of con- 
firmed ecstatic Concentration. Uddalaka and others, 
ofthe lowest among the low sort, belong to the class of 
mildly ardent practitioners, for, they can find the con- 
dition of Concentration only after considerable effort 
put forth in that direction. In the same manner other 
practitioners as well may be classified according to the 
degree of ardour reached by them. When, in this 
manner, the ‘ firm ground ’ is obtained in the uncon- 
scious variety of Concentration, by those Yogin-s of 
the class of the extremely abundant ardour, there being 
no scope for its coming out of it, their mind is entirely 

former is here adopted for obvious reasons : the point of the aphorism 
being only to show the way of approach to samadhi and not to 
define the nature of samyama. 
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dissolved. Obliteration of vasam being superfluous, 
due to the dissolution of the mind, jmmmukti is fully 
and firmly established. It should not be supposed 
that the dissolution of the mind leads on only to mdeha- 
mukti and not to jimnmukfi; for, the following dialogue 
settles the point: 

Rama: 

" Tell me, O sage! where, in the Yogin, would the 
virtues, friendliness^ and others arise, after the form of the 
mind gets all dissolved, on the rise of proper discrimination? ’ 

Vasistha : 

‘The dissolved mind is of two kinds: with form 
and without form. The first belongs to jwanmuktiy the 
second to videhamuktL That w^hich makes much of tlie 
gums belonging to the pmkrti^ a? if they belong to itself and 
attaches itself to happiness or misery, is called the mind. 
Thus have I described to thee, O prop of the race of Raghu-s ! 
the existence of the mind; hear henceforward, O foremost 
of catechists ! the mode of its dissolution. That man of su- 
preme fortitude, whose evenness, no condition, whether of 
pleasure or of pain, disturbs in the least and on whom all 
desires fall flat like the flow of breath on the lord of moun- 
tains, — the mind of such a one is verily dead and gone for 
ever. His mind is indeed quite dead, w^ho is never touched 
by calamity, miserliness, exhilaration, infatuation, dull- 
wittedness, jubilation and the like. When the mind, which 

^ The reference is to the aphorism which speaks of friendliness 
towards equals, indifference towards adversaries, complaisance 
towards superiors and pity towards inferiors. 
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is the treasure house of desire, is entirely dissolved, then, O 
Raghava I rises sattoa^ resplendent with the virtues of friend- 
liness and others. The mind of the jivanmukta is thus forever 
freed from repeated incarnations. This is the dissolved 
mind but with form, which is characteristic of jlvanmukti. 
The dissolved mind without form, referred to by me at the 
beginning, is found, O best of the Raghu-s! only in the condi- 
tion of videkamukti^ as it is only in veidehamukti that it is 
without any descriptive parts. Even sattva^ though based 
on all the best virtues, is dissolved for ever, in videhamukti^ 
the holiest and the purest state. The great souls, having 
the all-pervading dkdsa for their body, live in that condition, 
wherein is annihilated all misery, which is in no relation 
whatever with matter, which is all-one in form, bliss en- 
masse, deviod of rajas and ^flmfli‘,;r-dropping off even the least 
touch of the mind and forever ’ (Lagh. To, Fa., 28. 15-27, 32) . 

^ The jivanmukta-s never lose themselves in the tasting 
of pleasure or pain; they may or may not act anywise, in 
accord with the tendency of their prakrti \ 

Thus, it is plain that the dissolution of the mind 
but with form is the right means to be adopted for 
jivunmukti. 

End of the third Chapter on ^ The dissolution of 
the mind ^ 



FOURTH CHAPTER 


THE PURPOSE OF THE ATTAINMENT 
OF JIVANMUKTl 

The three questions: What is this jivanmukti? W'hat 
is the authority on which it rests? How is it to be 
accomplished? — have been answered (in the preceding 
chapters) . Here is attempted an answer to the fourth 
question: What is the purpose of its attainment? 
The aims are five in number: safe-guarding Gnosis, 
penance {tap as), absence of discord, cessation of pain 
and misery, and the genesis of supreme bliss. 

It may be asked where is the chance for Gnosis, at- 
tained by having recourse to means recognized by 
proper authority, being in jeopardy, wherefore it re- 
quires safeguarding? The answer is: doubt and false 
knowledge may crop up in the mind, if it is not in a 
state of quiescence. Visvamitra has well illustrated this 
possibility of doubt, in the case of Raghava, who was 
well initiated in Gnosis, before he attained the condition 
of peaceful tranquillity: 

‘ O scion of the Raghu-s! the best of knowers! there 
is nothing more that remains to be known by thee. Thou 
hast known, through thy own sharp intellect, all that is to be 
known. Thy intellect, though well enlightened in regard to 
all that is worth knowing, even like that of iSuka, the son of 
the revered Vyasa, still stands in need of the attamment of 
quiescence’ {Lagh., 3. 17-18). 
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As for Suka, having himself first attained Gnosis 
and not still being free from doubt, he applied to his 
father, who taught him only what he already knew. 
Not being free from doubt even after that, he approached 
Janaka, who also taught him likewise (what his father 
had already said). Whereupon said Suka to Janaka: 

Suka. — • 

‘ I knew this, of myself, even before, through proper 
discrimination. My father too taught me the very same 
thing, on being asked about it. O best of the knowers of 
the Word (of the Veda) ! You also say the same thing. This 
is the sum and substance of what is found in treatises on 
the subject. This wretched, worldly existence, which is, after 
all, the creature of one’s own imagination, disappears, the 
moment such imagination is suspended. It is verily an 
empty chimera: — ^This is the absolute Truth. Explain what 
this is to me, O valiant sire! Tell me the real truth of the 
matter, so that my mind, which is straying as it were through 
the universe, because of doubt, may find complete rest and 
repose, once for aU, due to your instruction (ibid., 3. 43-6). 

Janaka — 

‘ The Truth is none other than what you say. O 
sage! you have known it by yourself* and have heard it fi:om 
your sire again. There is only the one Purusa, the all-un- 
broken Consciousness; there is nothing else besides. One 
is subject to bondage on account of one’s own imagination; 
firom suspension of such imagination, one becomes liberated. 
Thus have you already distinctly known aU that is to be 
known. O sage! your glorious Self has learnt to abhor 
all kinds of pleasures, nay, the phenomenal world in its 
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entirety. You, with your capacious mind, have acquired 
all that is worth acquisition. You have no concern with 
the phenomenal world. O Brahmana* You are liberated. 
Give up delusion. 

‘ Thus taught by the high-souled Janaka, Suka attained 
quiescence in perfect silence in the supreme Reality. Free from 
sorrow, fear and exertion, devoid of desire and with doubt 
dispelled, he went to the congenial summit of the Meru for the 
practice of Concentration. Having spent ten thousand years 
there in integral Concentration, he dissolved himself in the 
Self, even like the flame of a lamp extinguishing itself, for want 
of oil to feed it ’ (ibid., 47-53). 

It is thus plain, that doubt crops up in the mind, 
even after the knowledge of the Truth (in samddhi), 
from want of proper rest and peace, as, in the case 
of ^uka and Raghava. Such doubt like ignorance is 
an impediment to liberation. Hence the Lord says 
with the same in view : 

‘ But the ignorant, faithless, doubting self goes to des- 
truction; neither this world, nor that beyond, nor happiness, 
is there for the doubting self’ {BG, 4. 40). 

By ‘ faithlessness ’ is meant false knowledge ; this 
will be explained further on. Whereas ignorance and 
false knowledge stand in the way of liberation alone, 
doubt prevents both liberation and the enjoyment 
of worldly pleasures ; for, doubt alwuys hangs, as it 
were, between two opposite extremes. Whenever there 
is a tendency for worldly enjoyment, then the mind, 
yearning for liberation, curbs such tendency; and, vice 
versa, whenever there is the yearning for liberation, the 
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mind, tending towards worldly enjoyment, curbs such 
yearning. Hence, one desirous of liberation should, by 
all means, get oneself rid of all doubts, for the reason 
that there is no happiness whatever for the sceptic. 
The ^ti also says; ‘All doubts vanish ’ {Mun., 2. 2. 8). 
The story of Nidagha is illustrative of false knowledge. 
Rbhu repaired, out of pity, to the house of Nidagha and 
having instructed him by various means returned to 
his abode. Though thus equipped with knowledge, 
Nidagha, owing to lack of faith, got the false conviction 
that the due performance of rituals alone was the 
be-all and end-all of existence, and applied himself 
to the performance of rituals as before. The teacher, 
anxious, lest his pupil should be misled from the true 
aim of existence, and filled with compassion, returned to 
his pupil and taught him again. Even then he did not 
give up his false conviction. When further expostulated 
with by the teacher, on his third visit, the pupil gave up 
his false knowledge and attained tranquillity of mind. 
Due to doubt and false knowledge, which are res- 
pectively identical with the absence of faith and 
false faith, is prevented the fruition of Gnosis. Says 
Parasara: 

‘ Even as fire, though well blazing, is unable to 
bum any fuel, when its power stands neutralized by the 
potent influence of certain gems, incantations or herbs, 
similarly the fire of Gnosis once produced, though fanned into 
a splendid blaze and in fuU vigour, is not at aU potent enough 
to destroy sin and sorrow, if its power is neutralized (by the 
strength of doubt and false knowledge). A perverted glimpse 
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of the truth, as well as having no grasp of it, stand in the 
way of Gnosis; nothing else, O $uka! ’ {Upapmana, ch. 14). 

Hence, in the case of one whose mind is not at rest, 
as there is the possibility of the attainment of Gnosis 
being imperilled, some safeguard is essential from the 
scope of the operation of doubt and false knowledge 
in neutralizing its fruition. In the case of one whose 
mind is at rest, on the other hand, as the world and the 
whole panorama of objects vanish, on the dissolu- 
tion of his mind, where is the possibility of the occur- 
rence of doubt or false knowledge? The sustenance of 
the body, and everything connected with it, of the 
knower of Brahman, who is unconscious of the mani- 
festations of the phenomenal world, is the work of the 
vital breath introduced by the supreme Lord,^ without 
any conscious effort on the part of the knower. Hence 
it is said in the Chdndogya: 

‘ He remembers not this body (of his), neighboured by 
(other) people; the pram (vital breath) placed (functioning) 
in this body behaves, even like the proverbial draught animal 
set on his track’ (8. 12. 3). 

‘ Neighboured by (other) people,’ i.e., this body (of 
the liberated) which is very near the eyes of other men. 
In other words, the knower of Brahman is completely 

4 The word ‘ supreme Lord ’ is here used in the sense of 
tha t reflection of the supreme Consciousness in maya, which, as 
the sum total (samasti) of all conscious units, is in charge, so to 
speak, of the world and all individual beings below it in the order 
of development. SeePaffeada/t, ch. 2. 
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oblivious of this body (of his) . Only those near him see 
his body, while he himself, owing to the attainment of 
mindlessness, never remembers, ‘ this body is mine 
‘ Draught animal ’ refers to a horse broken to saddle or 
harness or an ox yoked to a chariot or other vehicle and 
well-trained, who, being often driven along the road by 
the driver, takes the same course, without any need for 
being prompted by the driver every now and then, and 
takes the vehicle to the place of destination lying yonder. 
Similarly, the vital breath, introduced by the supreme 
Lord into this body, irrespective of any individual effort, 
performs its allotted vital function. The same is referred 
to in the Bhagavata also: 

‘ Of this mortal coil, no matter whether it lasts or decays 
— the liberated preson recks not, inasmuch as he has reached 
his own Self, even like the drunkard, blind with intoxication, 
who recks not of the cloth he wears, no matter, whether it 
remains in its position oris stripped off by chance ’ (XI. 1 3. 36) . 

So also Vasistha: 

‘ They conduct themselves (in their everyday life) in 
accordance with the time-hallowed rules of conduct, when- 
ever their attention is drawn to it by persons standing by, 
themselves remaining unaffected by such conduct, even like 
persons awakened from their sleep ’ [Lagh. To. Va., 13. 127). 

It may be argued that it is a mutual contradiction 
in terms to say ‘ the liberated reck not ’ and ‘ they 
conduct themselves (in their everyday life)’. There is 
no such contradiction involved; for, both these positions 
could be reconciled by taking into consideration the 
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varying degrees of Self-abidance (involved in the 
two). The sTuti says with these var^’ing ‘ degrees 
of Self-abidance ’ in view : ‘ This is he who revels 
in the Self, this is he who is enraptured by the Self, 
this is he who perseveres in the Self and this is 
he who is the highest among the knowers of Brahman ’ 
{Mun. 3. 1. 4). In these, four diverse types of 
persons are indicated. The knower of Brahman is 
of the first type, the knower of Brahman of a higher 
order is of the second, the knower of Brahman of 
the next higher type is the third and the knower of 
Brahman of the highest type is the fourth. They should 
be understood to belong respectively to the four stages, 
beginning from the fourth of the seven stages of Gnosis. 
These (seven) stages are thus described by Vasistha; 

‘ The first stage of Gnosis is known as ‘ ardour,’ the 
second is the ‘ spirit of enquiry,’ the third, ‘ attenuation,’ 
the fourth, ‘ attainment of sattva (purity),’ the fifth, 

‘ indifference ’, sixth, ‘ oblivion ’ and the seventh, 

‘ transcendence (of the previous three) ’. The desire 
arising from the deep sense of dispassion, which takes the 
form ‘ Why do I stand thus steeped in ignorance ? Let me 
call to aid the study of philosophy and the company of the 
wise,’ is the first stage called ‘ ardour ’ by wise men. The 
second — ^the spirit of enquiry — consists of that constant 
application of the mind in search of what is wholesome, 
born of the study of philosophy, the company of the wise and 
the repeated development of detachment. The wearing away, 
to almost imperceptible thinness, of the deep attachment to the 
objective sphere due to the stress of ardour and contemplation. 
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leads to the third stage, called ^ attenuation \ When, from 
constant application to these three stages, the mind, becalmed 
of all that belongs to the objective sphere, finds complete rest 
in the pure bliss of sattvay the fourth stage called the attain- 
ment of sattm (purity) dawns. That condition, which results 
from carefully passing through these four stages, which has for its 
fruit the avoidance of all contact with the objective sphere and 
is the glorious gift of confirmed sattvCy is called " indifference 
After the five preceding stages have been accomplished and 
in consequence of the total recession to the back-ground of 
all objects, external as well as internal, due to the complete 
fusion of the objective into the subjective, is reached the next 
stage, described as the sixth and called ^ oblivion when, 
owing to the persistent efforts of others, arousal from Concen- 
tration is occasioned. When these six stages are practised 
for a long time and when all sense of separateness ceases, the 
condition of ^ abiding in the Self alone ’, which results, is the 
seventh stage called ^transcendence’ [Lagh. To. Vd.y 13. 
113-4, 116-23). 

The first three stages naentioned here are only the 
means of Gnosis and can therefore not be included in 
Brahma-vidya proper; for, in them the sense of pseudo- 
reality of separateness is nor removed. These three are, 
therefore, assigned to the waking condition. It has 
been said: 

^ These three stages, O Rama! belong to the waking 
condition. For, only in that condition is the world seen as 
it is, through the sense of separateness.’ 

Then comes the direct realization of the unity of the 
Self and Brahman, with the mind intercepted, owing 
to (contemplation on the sense of) the major text of the 
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Vedanta. This is the fourth stage, the fruit (of the first 
three) called the attainment of sattva (purity). One in 
the fourth stage, having been firmly convinced as to the 
real and non-dual nature of the existence of Brahman, 
clearly realizes the illusory nature of all name and form, 
which make up what is known as the world and which 
are, by mistake, superimposed on Brahman. In the 
case of the seeker after liberation, this stage would 
correspond to dream, in relation to the waking stage 
referred to above. Of this it is said: 

‘ The sense of non-dualism having gained firm foot- 
hold, on the passing away of the sense of dualism, he who 
is in the fourth stage looks upon the world as a dream. His 
mind dissolves, even like the fleecy clouds in autumn. One 
thus carried into the fourth stage remains as pure being (ibid., 
43 . 70 - 1 ). 

The Yogin who has reached the fourth stage is 
known as the Brahmavid. The three stages beginning 
from the fifth are only sub-divisions of jivanmukii. They 
are due to the difference in the degrees of restfulness 
arising from the constant practice of the unconscious 
variety of Concentration. The Yogin in the fifth stage 
may, of his own accord, issue out of the said concentra- 
tion. Such a Yogin is called the Brahmavid-vara (be- 
longing to the first degree) . In the sixth stage, he issues 
out of his concentration only when aroused by others 
standing beside him and is known as Brahmavid-vanyas 
(belonging to the higher degree). These two stages are 
said to correspond to sleep and deep sleep, respectively. 
It has been said: 
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‘ Having reached the fifth stage called ‘ sleep 
the Yogin stands exclusively in a non-dual state (with the 
Atman), with all sense of difference completely laid at rest. 
Though seemingly in touch with external phenomena, (in 
reality) he is ever introspecting and appears as if prone to 
sleep out of sheer exhaustion. By constant practice in this 
stage, with his desires entirely obliterated, the Yogin, by 
degrees, falls into the sixth stage called ‘ deep sleep ’, where 
he is neither Being nor Not-being, neither Ego nor Non-ego, is 
devoid entirely of the functioning of the mind and stands free 
from all sense of unity, as well as diversity. He is empty 
within as well as without, even like the jar standing empty 
in the wide dkasa', he is full within and full without, even 
like thejar in the surging ocean ’ (ibid., 43. 73, 75-7, 79). 

The mind, which has attained deep concentration 
of the unconscious variety and which has only hazy 
potential impressions left within its range of experi- 
ence and, in consequence, has neither the power to build 
castles in the air,’ nor to perceive external objects of 
any kind, may be characterized as ‘ empty within and 
without. ’ It is like the jar filled with water and 
placed in the ocean, as it is immersed in Brahman. It is 
self-efRilgent, is all-being, aU-thought and all-bliss andis 
also one in essence as it perceives Brahman all around 
and everywhere. The ascetic in the seventh stage, 
known as ‘ transcendence ’, knows no issuing out (of 
his ecstatic concentration), either ofhimself or from any 
other cause. Only with reference to the condition of 
such a Yogin has it been said in the Bhdgavata, ‘ This 
mortal coH, no matter whether it lasts or decays, etc.’ 
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(11. 13. 36). All treatises on the science of yoga devoted 
to an exposition of the unconscious or ecstatic variety 
of concentration end here. Indeed, it is the Yogin in 
this condition who is acclaimed as the Brohmavid-varistha 
in the sruti quoted above. 

Thus, the mutual conflict apparently involved in the 
two statements, ‘ Whenever their attention is drawn to 
it, by persons standing by ’ and ‘ the liberated recks 
not,’ does not arise, as they relate to two different stages. 
To summarize what has been said so far; The three 
stages beginning with the fifth, comprised mjivanmukti, 
having been realized, as there is no possibility of the 
occurrence of doubt and false knowledge, on account 
of the absence of the appearance of duality in those 
conditions, the resulting Gnosis is fully safeguarded 
from all impediments whatever, thereafter. So then 
this safeguarding of Gnosis is the first aim to be sought 
in the attainment of jivanmukti. 

The second aim is the practice of tapas (penance) . 
The stages of yoga should be looked upon as making up 
the ‘ practice of tapas," as they are the causes that 
contribute to the exaltation of the ascetic to the 
condition of the gods and other higher beings. This 
could be fairly inferred firom the dialogue between 
Arjuna and the Lord, and between Rama and Vasistha: 

Arjuna : 

‘ He who is unsubdued, but who possesses faith, with 
the mind wandering away from yoga, failing to attain per- 
fection in yoga, what path does he tread, O Krsna? Fallen 
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from both^ is he destroyed like a rent cloudy unsteadfast, O 
mighty-armed ! deluded in the path of the Eternal ? Deign^ O 
Krsna! to dispel completely this doubt of mine; for, there is 
none to be found, save Thyself, able to destroy this doubt’ 
[BG, 6. 37-9). 

The Lord: 

^ O son ofPrtha! neither in this world, nor in the world 
to come, is there destruction for him; never does any who 
works righteousness, O beloved! tread the path of woe. 
Having attained to the worlds of the pure doers and having 
dwelt there for immemorial years, he who fell from yoga is 
reborn in a pure and blessed house; or he may even be born 
into a family of wise Yogin-s; but such a birth as that is 
most difficult to obtain in this world. There he recovers the 
characteristics belonging to his former body, and with these 
he again labours for perfection, O joy of the Kuru-s! ’ 
{BG, 6. 40-43). 

Rama : 

' Tell me, O revered sage what lot is in store for one 
(in the next world), if he passes away, after reaching the first 
or the second or the third stage ? ’ 

Vasistha: 

' The sins of the previous incarnations of that Yogin, 
whose life passes away from his body during any one of the 
stages of yoga^ melt away in proportion to the degree of 
development he has acquired in that stage. He then wanders 
about for pleasure in celestial cars or in the cities of the 
guardians of the quarters and frolics in the bowers of the 
pleasure gardens on the slopes of the Meru, in the company 
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of celestial damsels. His previous deeds, good as well as bad, 
being thus enjoyed out in course of time, the Yogin incarnates 
on this earth again. He is bom in the home of some 
pious, rich, noble-hearted man of blemishless character. 
Having then rapidly passed through the three stages of yoga 
he has already won, he reaches the next higher stages one 
after the other. 

At this stage it may be asked: even assuming 
that these stages (sedulously cultivated) would lead to the 
attainment of the world of the gods, what has that to do 
with the practice of tapes? The answer is ‘ there is the 
authority of the sruti ’. Thus do the Taittinya-s chant: 

‘ By penance did the gods of yore rise to the condition of 
the gods; by penance again did the rsi-s gain heaven’ 
[Tai. Br., 3. 12. 3). As such, while even the three 
states preceding Gnosis are of the nature of penance, 
much more so would it be the case with the three 
stages coming after the rise of Gnosis and beginning with 
the fifth, which correspond to the unconscious variety 
of Concentration. Hence does the smrti say: 

‘ The highest penance consists in the one-pointedness 
of the mind and the senses; that is better than all religious 
practices; that is the highest religion.’ 

Though, according to this principle, no higher 
incarnation is attainable through penance, still it has a 
distinct purpose to serve, namely, the good of the world. 
Says the Lord : 

‘ Then having an eye to the welfare of the world also, 
thou shouldst perform action’ (BG, 3. 20). 
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The ‘ world ’ lo be thus served may be divided into 
three kinds: the worid of pupils, of devotees and of 
neutrals (i.e., neither the one, nor the other) . Of these, 
the first, in virtue of the highest faith in the truthful- 
ness of the Guru (teacher), who is a real Yogin 
ever centred within, has implicit trust and confidence 
in the truth taught by him and attains mental com- 
posure in a very short time. Hence, it is said in the 
sruti : 

‘ He, who is absolutely devoted to God and verily looks 
upon his Guru (teacher) as his God — to that great soul are 
revealed the sublime truths of what is imparted (by the 
teacher)’ {Sve. 6. 23). 

The smrti also says: 

‘ The man who is full of faith obtains wisdom, and 
he, also, who has mastery over his senses; and, having obtained 
wisdom, he goes swiftly to the supreme Peace ’ {BG, 4. 39). 

The second kind of men, devotees, themselves 
acquire, as it were^ the penance practised by the 
Yogin, merely by rendering service to him by way of 
accommodating him in the matter of food, habitation 
and the like. Says the kuti'. ‘ His (the Yogin’s) sons 
share the patrimony, his friends his good deeds, and 
his enemies his sins.’ 

Neutrals again m e of two kinds : Believers and un- 
believers. The fiist, observing the Yogin-s themselves 
treading the path of rectitude, follow in their wake. The 
smrti has it: 
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' Whatever a great man does, that other men also do; 
the standard he sets up, by that the people go ’ (BG, 3. 21). 

Even the unbeliever is rid of his sins, on being 
blessed by the glances of the Yogin. It has been said: 

^ On whomsoever fall the glances of the Yogin whose 
mind is directed towards the Truth, with a view, eventually 
to attaining Self-realization, such are delivered from all their 
sins’ {Suia Sam, 2. 20. 44). 

In the same manner, referring, by implication, to 
the Yogin’s sense of high altruism, it is set forth thus: 

' The man, whose mind has, even for a moment, at- 
tained firmness in the quest after Brahman, has verily had a 
dip in the holy waters of all the sacred rivers; has bestowed 
the whole earth as a pious gift ; has offered a thousand sacrifices ; 
has propitiated all the gods in heaven; has rescued his departed 
ancestors from the cycle of births and deaths; and is fit, indeed, 
to be held in veneration by the three worlds (upper, mundane, 
and nether).’ 

‘ Through him, whose mind is dissolved in that vast 
ocean of absolute Consciousness and Bliss, the supreme 
Brahman, his family derives its sanctity, his mother, the ful- 
filment of her cherished hopes and desires and the earth 
becomes replete with holiness of a high order’ (ibid., 
2. 20. 45). 

It is not merely the activity of the Yogin, such 
as is sanctioned by religious works, that constitutes 
penance, but all worldly activity of his is also of that 
nature. The followers of the Taittinya-sakha speak of 
the glory of the enlightened in the last anuvdkd of the 
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Mrayanaponisad. In the first part of that anuvdka^ the 
limbs of the Yogin are spoken of as the several things 
that form the requisites of a sacrifice: 

‘ Of this, the sacrifice of the knower, the Atman is 
the sacrificer, faith is the wife [patm)^ the body is the sacred 
fuel, the chest is the sacrificial altar, the hair on the body is 
the kusa grass, sikhd (tuft of hair) is the Veda, his heart is 
the post to which the sacrificial animal is tethered, passion is 
the clarified butter, anger is the victim, penance is the fire, 
control is the slaughterer, (charity) is the largesse to the 
priests, speech is the hotr^ vital breath is the udgdtr^ the eye 
is the adhvarjUy the mind is Brahma (priest), the ear is the 
Agnidh priest who tends the fire)’ (80)^. 

In this description, the word charity " is to be 
understood before the words ^ largesse to the priests ’ ; 
for, say the Chandogd-s: 

‘ Now what are the Yogin’s penance ? Charity, straight- 
forwardness, non-violence and truthfulness, — ^these are the 
gifts of the sacrifice’ {Up> 3. 17. 4). 

Again in the middle of the aforesaid anuvdka^ all 
activity of the Yogin, nay, his very life-time, is identified 
with acts which pertain to the performance of the 

1 The five names of hotr^ etc., are the names of the five differ- 
ent priests officiating in a sacrifice. The first belongs to the 
]^-veia^ the second to the Tajus, the third to the Sdman^ and the 
fourth to the Atharvan. The first invokes the gods, the second 
chants the hymns of the Samaveda, the third offers oblations, 
and the fourth presides over the whole. The fifth Agnidh need not 
belong to any special Veda, though he is generally a Rgvedin and 
Ms office is to tend the fire on the altar. 
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while, in the conclnding part of the 
same, they are identified with acts pertaining to all 
sacrifices in general, thus: 

^ As long as he lasts i.e* the duration of his life, is his 
sacrificial vow: whatever he eats is the oblation, whatever he 
drinks is his j'^yTTM-drink, whatever he delights in is the 
Upasada-homa^'^ his going about, sitting or standing is the 
Pravargya-homa^ his mouth is the Ahavanija-fiT% his speech 
is the offering, his knowledge is the act of performing the 
koma^ his food in the morning and evening is the sacred 
fuel, his (actions) in the morning, mid-day and evening are the 
three savana-s (holy ablutions), day and night are the 
iflria-and-/?Mmflm<w^-sacrifices, months and fortnights are the 
cdturmdsya-sdiCTifLCts^ the seasons are the tethers that hold the 
victim, years and half years are the ahar-gam-s (series of 
sacrificial days) ; — ^in short this is a sacrifice in which every- 
thing one has is offered as gifts, his death being the avahhrtha 
(Jsfdrd, Up- 80). 

The word ^ this ' in the last sentence, refers to the 
whole life-period of the Yogin, as made up of days, 
nights, months and years, just referred to in the text 
quoted. In other words, the implication is that his whole 
life is a sacrifice, attended with the giving, as gifts, of 
all that he has. In the last part of the aforesaid 

^ A particular form of oblation with specified manira-s; see 
Srautapaddrtha-nirvacam, page 297, no. 137. The Pravargya is also 
a particular form of offering with particular mantra-s. See, ibid., 
p. 281, no. 85. 

* It is the bath taken at the conclusion of a sacrifice and is 
believed to be very holy. 
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muvdka is mentioned the fruit of liberation, reaped in 
gradual stages by one who holds the conviction that a 
Yogin is all characterized by his sacrifice and becomes 
one with the sun or Brahman, the effect, or the moon 
or Brahman, the cause. 

‘ This is indeed the Alife-long (lit. lasting till dotage and 
death) agnihotra-^zcviSicti he who knows this and passes off 
in the uUardyana attains the glory which is exclusively of 
the gods and becomes one with the sun; he who knows this 
and passes off in the dakdndyana attains the glory which is 
exclusively of the pitr-s and either becomes one with the moon 
or, at any rate, reaches the lunar sphere. The Brahmana who 
understands (this secret) shares in the glory of the sun and 
the moon and thence attains the glory of Brahma; he does, 
indeed, attain the glory of Brahman. Thus the Upanisad ' 
{Ndrd. Up. 80). 

He, who holds that the life-career of a Yogin, up to 
his dotage and death, is identical with all the rituals 
spoken of in the Veda commencing from agnihotra and 
ending with the samvatsard-saUra, and becomes one with 
the sun or the moon, in proportion to the strength of his 
faith- If his faith is less fervid, he only attains the 
solar or lunar sphere and having there shared the divine 
splendour of either the sun or the moon, he rises further 
to sutyaloka and acquires the glory of the four-faced 
Brahma. Having acquired Gnosis while in that sphere, 
he thence gains the glory of Brahman, the entity 
which is all-being, intelligence and bliss ; in other words, 
gains Kdivdlyu, The words, ^ Thus the Upanisad,’ 
indicate the conclusion of the exposition relating to the 
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aforesaid vidya, as also of the treatise expounding the 
same. Thus is establised the second aim ofjivanmukti, 
namely, the ‘ Pracitce of tapas 

The third aim of jivanmukti is the absence of 
discord. The foremost among Yogin-s, being prone to 
introspection and ever detached from all external inter- 
course, no one, whether worldly-minded or doctrinarian, 
has ever any cause for conflict with him. This conflict, 
in the case of the worldly-minded, takes the two forms of 
dispute and censure. The Yogin being ever devoid of 
anger and the rest, how can the worldly-minded ever 
find cause for dispute with him? Thus, it has been 
said in the smrti: 

‘ One should return not anger for anger, but wish him 
well, who menaces him with evil, should coolly pocket all 
tall talk (tending to provoke him) and by all means displease 
no one’ {Mam., 6. 48, 47). 

It may here be argued : Renunciation of the 
knower is anterior to jivanmukti, realization of Gnosis 
is anterior even to that renunciation, and renuncia- 
tion of the seeker is anterior again to Gnosis. How, 
then, is it consistent to expatiate on virtues, such as 
absence of anger and the like, quoted (above) from the 
smrti, at this stage {pi jivanmukti)! Quite true; it is 
because of this that there is not even so much as the 
shadow of a chance, for anger and the like, in the 
jivanmukta. While anger and the rest could not be 
found in the much earlier stage of the renunciation of 
the seeker, more so could they not be present in the 
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higher stage of Gnosis, still more so in the renunciation 
of the knower, and most of all in jivanmukti. 
Hence, there is little chance for the worldly-minded to 
find cause for quarrel with the ascetic. Nor is there any 
possibility for the second kind of conflict, namely, 
censure ; for, there is little scope for attaching any slander 
(to the Yogin). So also says the smrti: 

‘ He alone is the true ascetic, whose presence or 
absence, ignorance or learning, character or no character, no 
one knows about.’ 

‘ Presence or absence ’ refers to high or low birth. 

As regards the ‘doctrinarian,’ what is it he would 
make the ground of dispute with the Yogin — whether 
it is based on the meaning and import of treatises on 
the different schools of philosophy, or on the ascetic’s 
conduct in life? As for the first, the Yogin never chal- 
lenges the accuracy of what is taught by other schools 
of philosophy, acting as he does in accord with the 
Vedic injunction, which runs thus: ‘ Know Him alone 
as the one Self Give up talk of every other school of 
thought ’ {Mun. 2. 2. 5). ‘ Do not burden your memory 
with words of diverse import; for it is all mere logo- 
machy (waste of words)’ [Br. 4. 4. 21). Nor does he 
care to establish the position of the philosophy he 
follows, before such as dispute it, as he clings to the 
views set forth in the following Vedic texts : 

‘ One should leave aside all books whatever, even as 
one, who wants to gather the corn, should leave aside the 
straw {Amrtabindu., 18 ); nay, after reahzing the supreme 
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Brahman, one should give them up, as if they were so many 
fire-brands {Amrtanada., 1}.’ 

When he loois even upon a disputant as (identical 
with) himself, where is the room for his gloating over 
his victory? Nor is it probable that cultured believers of 
whatever school, barring agnostics, having faith in the 
reality of liberation, will ever take exception to the 
Yogin and his ways. For, though the Jaina, the 
Bauddha, the Vaisesika, the Maiydyika, the &iiDa, the 
Vaisnaoa, the Sdkta, the Sdmkhya, the yoga, and other 
Schools of thought, which believe in moksa (liberation) 
— 'all differ in their methods of exposition, they are 
unanimous in respect of recognizing niyama and 

the other stages of yoga, as the means ic liberation. 
Thus is the foremost among Ycgin-s an object of 
universal esteem, in virtue of the absence of scope for 
discord. Says Vasistha, with this in mind: 

‘ O best of intellectuals I in him readily seek shelter all 
spotless systems of knowledge, whose present incarnation is 
the last and the best, even as pearls seek shelter in the best 
bamboo. Nobility, affability, friendliaess, sweet temper, 
detachment and high attainments — all ever resort to him, as 
do women to the inner apartment of the house. All men seek 
him, who is sweet with pleasing conduct, even as the wild 
deer in a forest seek after the melodious note of the flute. He is 
the liberated one, who, though, on account of the supreme tran- 
quillity of his mind, he remains, as it were, in a kind of sleep, 
is ever mentally wide awake and is ever sought after by 
the wise, on account of his proficiency in all learning, 
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even as the moon full of all the kala-s^ is by the gods’ [Lagh. 
ro. Fa., 19. 9-11; 20. 36). 

Also, 

‘ In his presence who is all peace, all beings whatever — 
whether wild or domesticated, do become calm and repose 
their entire confidence in him, even as in their own mother. 
The man of peace alone shines in all his splendour — among 
men of penance, men of learning, men who officiate as priests 
in a sacrifice, nay, even among kings, men of prodigious 
strength and men of high character ’ (ibid., 4. 62, 66) . 

Thus is clearly made out the third aim oi jivan- 
mukti — the absence of discord. 

The fourth and fifth objects, namely, cessation of 
pain and misery and the genesis of supreme Bliss, have 
been described in the fourth chapter, dealing with vidyd- 
nanda, of the theme known as Brahmdnanda.^ A summary 
of what has been there set forth about the two (in the 
words of the Upanisad) is given here : 

‘ If a person realizes his Self as “ I am this (Self),” in 
quest of what desire or object of enjoyment would he rouse his 
body to fever heat?’ {Br. 4. 4. 12). 

In the words of the above huti is implied the 
destruction of all temporal misery. The Vedic texts, such 
as— ‘Alas! Why have I done no good, why have I 

^ Here is a pirn on the word. In the case of the moon it 
means digits, while, in the case of the liberated, it means supreme 
Eoiowledge. 

Pancadast, chs. 11-14. 
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committed sin : these do not cause pain to this one ’ 
{Tai. 2. 9) bespeak the entire destruction of pain taking 
the form of regret relating to virtuous and vicious 
conduct, which have a bearing on the next world. 

The ‘ genesis of supreme bliss ’ is by one of three 
ways : ‘ the attainment of all desire/ the ‘ discharging 
of duties (of every kind) enjoined on one/ and 
‘ the achievement of the end and aim of life The 
first, again, is attained by one of three ways: ‘ Being the 
Witness of all,’ ‘ being unaffected by desire under all 
circumstances ’ and ‘ being the enjoyer of all enjoy- 
ments whatever He who realizes ‘ I am only that 
Brahman, which is all Consciousness and the Witness in 
the bodies of all beings whatever, from Hiranyagarbha 
down to the lowest order of animate creation, is neces- 
sarily the witness of the bodies of all, even as he is the 
witness of his own body. The srufi says to the same 
effect: ‘He enjoys all objects of desire whatever, with 
Brahman, the Witness of all’ (Tai. 2. 1). By ‘being 
unaffected by desire for the enjoyment of things enjoyed 
by the world ’ is meant ‘ the attainment of all objects 
of desire.’ So, being unsmitten by any cravings, there 
is the attainment of all objects of desire by the 
knower of the truth, who perceives evil in the 
enjoyment of things. This is also rendered clear 
by the sruti, which makes mention of the ‘ Knower of 
the Veda, who is unaffected by any desire whatever,’ 
while speaking of the degrees of Bliss increasing a 
hundred-fold at every stage, beginning from that of the 
emperor of the world, up to that of the Hiranyagarbha. 
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He, who has realized his own Self as pervading all things 
in the form of being, intelligence and bliss, is necessardy 
the ‘ agent of all enjoyments whatever.’ For, says 
the sruti with this in view: ‘ 1 am all food, I am all 
food, I am all food; I am the enjoyer of food, I am the 
enjoyef of food, I am the enjoyer of food’ (Thi.3. 10). 

‘The discharging of duties (of every kind) en- 
joined on one ’ is thus set forth in the sinrti'. 

‘ Revelling in the nectar of Gnosis to his heart’s content, 
fully satisfied with the complete discharge of every duty, there 
remains nothing for the Yogin to do; if aught remains, then 
he cannot be reckoned as having attained Gnosis.’ 

‘ But the man who rejoices in the Self, with the Self 
is satisfied, and is content in the Self; for him verily there is 
nothing to do’ {BG, 3. 17). 

The ‘ achievement of the end and aim of life ’ is 
also thus touched upon in the sruti-s: ‘ Thou, O Janaka I 
hast realized entire fearlessness ’ {Br. 4. 2.2); ‘ Hence 
he became all That’ (Br. 1. 4. 10) and ‘ The knower 
of Brahman becomes Brahman alone’ (Mun. 3. 2. 9). 

It may here be pointed out that, as these two, ‘ the 
absence of discord ’ and the ‘ genesis of supreme bliss ’, 
could be attained even out of Gnosis, they ought not to 
be set down as the aims oijwanmukti. This, however, 
is not correct; for, all that is implied in regard to these 
two is their safe preservation. Even as Gnosis, though, 
produced before jivanmukti, becomes well preserved 
after it, so also the two in question are well preserved 
by jivarmukti. 
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At this stage, some may adopt the following line 
of argument: Jivanmukti having thus been shown to 
have these five aims in view, it is plain that the Yogin in 
the ecstasy of his concentration is superior to the knower 
of Truth who is yet involved in the world. But such a 
position is shown to be untenable, in the dialogue 
between Rama and Vasistha: 

Rama — • 

* O revered Sage! the best of all beings that exist and 
that are yet unborn ! Tell me which of the two is superior to 
the other: he who is ever tranquil, though involved in the 
affairs of the world, even like one roused from an occasional 
Concentration; or he who remains ever in a state of Concentra- 
tion, in some secluded spot?’ (LagL To. Va. 25. 5-6). 

Vasistha: 

^ Concentration is but that state of internal, cool, com- 
posure, which comes of looking upon this (phenomenal) world 
which is a combination of the guna-s as not-self. There are 
some who have gained this pleasant calm within, arising from 
the conviction, I have no intimate connection with the 
objective sphere ” and remain involved in the world; there are 
others who, having attained such composure from the same 
conviction, choose to shut themselves up in meditation- Both 
these, O Rama! are equally good, if they are entirely cool 
within. For, the internal composure, such as obtains in 
them, is the result of endless penance ’ (ibid., 7-9) . 

There is, however, no room for such misconception; 
for, it is only the necessity for the bringing about of the 
^ obliteration of vdsandy implied by the ' internal 
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composure ’ that is sought to be emphasized. It, by no 
means, follows that the superiority of the ‘ dissolution 
of the mind ’ which is the next stage, is in any way 
called into question. For, Vasistha himself has render- 
ed his meaning clear by the implication that this 
‘internal composure’ is the same as ‘quiescence of 
desire’ in the following stanza: 

‘ To those who have gained internal composure, the 
whole world becomes cool and calm, while, to persons burnt 
by the flames of internal desires, the world is one huge confla- 
gration’ (ibid., 24). 

It may still be pointed out that, in the following 
passage, Concentration has been spoken lightly of, while 
the ‘ remaining involved in the world ’ has been extolled : 

‘ If the mind of the Yogin sitting in a state of concentra- 
tion is distracted with various transformations, such concentra- 
tion of his is no better than a kind of ‘ mad-folks-dance ’. 
But, if the mind of one were entirely devoid of all desires, 
when indulging in such wild revels, even such dance of his 
will be equal to Brahma-samddhi (Concentration of the highest 
order)’ (ibid., 25. 10-11). 

This, however, is not correct; for, it is only in recog- 
nition of the excellence of samddhi, that vdsctnd is spoken 
lowly of. The words may be explained in this manner. 
Though Concentration is superior to remaining attached 
to the world, still if such Concentration were affected 
with any the slightest tinge of vdsand, it would only be 
inferior to such involvement without vdsand as such, 
would not deserve to be looked upon as Concentration 
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at all. In case the man in a state of Concentration, 
as well as the man of the world, are both devoid of 
Gnosis and with vdsand, then, Concentration is of course 
superior, on account of its being such a virtuous act as 
would lead (the Yogin) to heaven. When both are 
fully initiated into Gnosis and entirely devoid of all 
vdsand, then also Concentration of the form of the 
‘ dissolution of the mind ’ is surely superior, as being a 
strong preserver oi jivanmukti, which is but the obli- 
teration of all vdsand. Hence, the foremost of Yogin-s 
is superior (to the man of Gnosis involved in the world) 
and it is well established that there is no sort of 
impediment to his attainment of jivanmukti with its 
five aims. 

End of the Fourth Chapter on ‘ The Purpose of 
the Attainment of Jivanmukti.' 



FIFTH CHAPTER 


REmJNCIATION OF THE KNOWER 

Thus has jivanmukti been expounded, with refer- 
ence to the authorities that bear testimony to its possibil- 
ity and the means to be adopted for, and the purposes 
served by, its attainment. Hence forth, we shall expound 
‘ renunciation of the knower,’ its chief auxiliary. This 
renunciation has been described at length in thtParama- 
hamsopanisad. We shall here quote in full this Upa- 
nisad and add our commentary, as we proceed. By 
way of introduction to the same, the following question 
bearing on the renunciation of the knower is put ; 

‘Now, Narada approaching the Lord asked birn 
thus: What, pray, is the path of those Yogin-s who 
are Paramahamsa-s ? What is their status ? ’ 

Though there is apparently nothing implying im- 
mediate sequence to precede this question and, as such, 
the word ‘ now ’ would evidently be merely redundant, 
still, w’e should not forget that the question at issue is 
the renunciation of the knower, and the person qualified 
for such renunciation must be one who knows the 
the truth, but yet, tormented by worldly distrac- 
tions of all sorts, seeks naturally to find mental peace 
therein. Hence the word, ‘ now ’, implies the possession 
of the above qualifications, as a condition precedent. 
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With a view to excluding a mere * Yogin ’ or a mere 
‘ Paramahamsa ’ from the scope of such inquiiy, the 
two Words have been coupled together. The mere 
Yogin, having no glimpse of the essence, attaches him- 
self to the use of clairvoyance, floating in the air and 
other occtdt powers of the kind and puts forth his effort, 
by employing various means, such as samjama (con- 
centration and the rest), in the direction of the acquisi- 
tion of such powers. Thus, he sweives away from the 
path leading to the real goal of existence. The 
aphorism touching on this has been quoted already: 

‘ These are obstacles in the way of samddhi; and are 
powers in moments of suspension’ (3. 38). The 
mere Paramahamsa, on the other hand, in view of his 
having fully realized the essence, comes to the con- 
clusion that such occult powers are mere trash and 
treats them with indifference. That he does so is 
described in the following passage: 

‘ The curiosity of the Paramahamsa is not roused by 
all this wondrous panorama, as he knows fully well that 
these powers of the Self that is all Consciousness manifest 
themselves in diverse ways’ {Lagh., 27. 67). 

Full of renunciation, he disregards injunctions and 
prohibitions, through exuberance of his knowledge of 
Brahman. It has been said: ‘Where can there 
be any injunction or prohibition to them who 
walk the way transcending the three guna-sT 

For this very reason, pious men, having faith (in 
injunctions and prohibitions) , thus censure him for such 
conduct: 
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^ With the advent of the Kali-yuga^ all and sundry will 
voice forth Brahman. None, O Maitreya! will stand by 
their professions, absorbed fully in appeasing their sexual 
and gastronomical appetites’ (Visnupurdna) , 

In one who is a ^ Yogin ’ as well as a "" Parama- 
hamsa, ' the two faults mentioned above (attachment 
to occult powers and disregard of injunctions and prohi- 
bitions) are not found. Further the other (points of) 
excellence of such a one are set forth in the following 
dialogue: 

Rama: 

‘ O revered Sage! foremost among the knowers of the 
Atman\ Even then, what extraordinary excellence is seen in 
tho jivanmukta^ full of pure intellect?’ {Lagh.y 42. 1). 

Vasistha : 

‘ The mind of one who has attained Gnosis does not 
attach itself to any particular thing; for, ever content and 
with his self in a state of supreme tranquillity, he rests him- 
self in the Atman alone. Wonders such as floating in the 
air have often been performed by persons, who have acquired 
remarkable powers by the practice of incantations, penance 
and concentration! What is there extraordinary in them? 
There is only one special feature to be noticed in the man of 
Gnosis which he does not share in common with ignorant men, 
namely a detached and pure mind, due to the giving up of 
desire for all things whatever. To the knower of the supreme 
Truth, who carries with him no badge and feels happy on 
the absolute disappearance of the illusion of the cycle of birth 
and death, to which he was subject for a long time past, this 
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alone is the characteristic badge, namely that passion, anger, 
sorrow, foolishness, avarice, adversity, — ^all these get attenu- 
ated, day by day, into imperceptible thinness ’ (ibid., 42. 2-6) . 

It is proposed to inquire after the ‘ path. ’ and 
‘ status ’ of those, who are characterized by such an 
extraordinary feature and who are free from both the 
above-mentioned faults. ‘ Path ’ refers to external 
carriage, such as mode of attire, speech and other ways 
of conduct in life; and ‘status’ to the internal 
demeanour consequent on the cessation of mental 
activity. ‘ The Lord ’ is the ‘ four-faced Brahma ’. 

The Upanisad proceeds to answer the question 
thus propounded in these words : 

‘ To him the Lord replied ’. 

Then with the object of creating in the questioner 
profound faith in the ‘ path ’ to be laid down by him, 
he extols the same: 

‘ That is very rarely to be met with in this world, 
this path of the Paramahainsa-s; it is most imcomraon ’ 
[Parama. Up. 1). 

The word ‘ That ’ has to be construed as, ‘ the 
path about which the inquirer is anxious to know ’. 
The word ‘ this ’ refers to the ‘ main path ’, about to be 
described in the sequel, exclusive of covering, etc. for 
the body, so essential for creature comforts and of 
altruistic conduct. This path is ‘ rarely to be met with,’ 
because of the rarity of the occurrence of the renuncia- 
tion of the highest degree requisite for the purpose. But 
at the same time, it should not be understood, that this 
path is altogether impossible. With this in mind, the 
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Lord clarifies his statement by the words ‘ and it is 
most uncommon’^ and thereby seeks only to narrow 
the field. If this path is so very rare, then should not 
one remain without striving towards that end, as it 
would be utterly useless? With a view to avoiding 
this contingency, the Lord proceeds further: 

‘ Even if there be only one such sage, he alone 
rests always in the ever-holy, he alone is the Veda^ 
purusa\ — 'thus say those who are in the know.’ 

‘ Among thousands of men, scarce one strives for 
perfection; of the successful strivers, scarce one knows Me 
in truth ’ (5G, 7. 3) . 

Should there be found anywhere any single Yogin 
Paramahamsa, who is in accord with the principle laid 
down in this verse of the Bhagavad-gltd, then, such 
is verily the one, who ‘ rests always in the ever holy ’, — 
the ever holy is the Paramdtman—dox, the sruti describes 
such dtman in the words, ‘ which dtman is above all 
sin ’ {Ch. Up., 8. 1). By the use of the word ‘ alone ’, 
those who are mere Yogin-s or mere Paramahamsa-s 
are excluded (from those implied in the text). The 
mere Yogin knows not the ‘ever holy’; the mere 
Paramahamsa, though knowing, runs after the ob- 
jective sphere, owing to the lack of mental tranquillity 
and rests not in Brahman. ‘ Veda-purusa ’ means the 
Purus a established by the Veda. ‘ Those who are in 


1 The use of the form ' bahulyah ’ (mascixiine) instead of 
‘ bahulyaM ’ (neuter) in the Sainskrt Text is archaic. 
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the laiow ’ are persons well-versed in that system of 
knowledge which deals with the realization of Brahman 
and the mode of attaining mental tranquillity. All 
men regard the Yogin-Paramahanisa as one who 
takes his stand on Brahman; but, the afbr^id men in 
the know would not be content even with this, but 
would look upon him as in the state of Brahman 
Itself. So says also the smrti: 

‘ He who stands centred entirely in himseF, taking no 
heed of perception or non-perception, is O Brahmania! not 
simply a knower of Brahman, but Brahman ItseK’ 

Hence, there is no room for even questioning 
the absolute usefulness of striving (towards that rare 
path). 

By explicitly explaining the meaning as ‘resting 
always in the ever holy ’ and of ‘ being the Veda- 
puruset the Lord hints, by way of implication, at the 
answer to the question relating to the Paramahamsa’s 
‘ status 

‘ The makdpurusa (great man) concentrates his 
mind on Me and in consequence I also take My stand 
(always) in him.’ 

On the supreme excellence attained by the Yogin 
Paramahainsa, amongst men entitled to the knowledge 
as well as the rituals prescribed by the Veda, is based 
the fact of his becoming ‘the great being’. This 
great being (mahdtman) always keeps his own mind 
absorbed in Me, as all the transformations of his mind 
connected with the affairs of the world are, in his case. 
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entirely suspended by ‘ practice and detachment 
Hence it is, that the Lord Prajapati, having realized 
the Paramatman spoken of in philosophic treatises, by 
his own experience, refers to it in the words, ‘ in me 
For the reason that the Yogin concentrates his mind 
only on me, therefore I also take my stand, manifesting 
myself in the form of Paramatman in him and not in 
others, who are unenlightened, because of their being 
shrouded in avidya (ignorance). 

Henceforth, he expounds the ‘ Path ’ (Narada 
wanted to know at the beginning) by the query ‘ What, 
pray, is the path ?’ 

‘ This (person) should renounce his wife, children, 
relatives, friends and the rest, along with the tuft (on 
his head), the sacred thread and the study of the Veda — ■ 
in fact all ceremonial worship of every description, nay, 
leave worldly life in its entirety and should betake him- 
self to a mere loin-cloth, a bamboo-stick and a blanket, 
alike with a view to providing for his bodily comfort 
and doing good to the world at large.’ 

This precept relating to (the renunciation of) ‘ his 
wife, children, etc.’ refers to that householder, who, 
when the spiritual merit accumulated through previous 
incarnations is about to bear fruit by his application to 
study, reflection and assimilation, without his entering 
on the holy order of paramahamsa-s in the form of the 
renunciation of the seeker, due to the operation of 
causes, such as the injimctions of his mother, father and 
so on, duly arrives at the Truth. When such a one 
has his mind distracted, wdth the thousand and one 
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forms of temporal and spiritual activities, wherein he 
is engrossed while remaining a householder, he naturally 
feds a craving for the renunciation of the knower, with 
a view to attaining tranquillity of mind. For obvious 
reasons, it caimot apply to the case of one who, having 
duly arrived at the Truth by entering on the renuncia- 
tion of the seeker even before, desires to take on the 
renunciation of the knower, as there is no possibility 
of ‘ wife, children, etc. ’ in his case. 

It may here be asked whether the renunciation of 
the knower has to be brought about like the other type 
of renunciation (namely, renunciation of the seeker), 
by recourse to the due observance of the formalities 
prescribed for it such as the saying oipraisa and so on, 
or whether it consists in the mere abstinence from 
mixing up with temporal affairs, like giving up a worn- 
out piece of cloth or keeping away from an infected 
town. It cannot be the first, for, the enlightened 
knower of the Truth has no concern whatever with 
action of any kind and is therefore not affected by any 
formal injunctions and prohibitions. Hence says the 
smrti : 

‘ Revelling in the nectar of Gnosis to his heart’s content, 
fully satisfied with having completely discharged every duty, 
there remains nothing for the Yogin to do: if aught remains, 
then he cannot be reckoned as having attained Gnosis.’ 

Nor can it be the second alternative, because of his 
having to conform to the Vedic injunctions relating to 
the insignia of the order, such as the loin cloth, 

the stick, etc. 

26 
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There is really no room for such doubt, as this 
renunciation has a dual aspect like (what is known as) 
the pratipatti-karman. To ejqplain: In the sacrifice 
called Jyotispma, the performer has to conform to 
certain requirements, when he has taken the vow and 
scratching his body directly with the hand is, for the 
time being, prohibited, while the small horn of a 
black antelope is prescribed for the purpose; for the 
iruti has it: ‘If the performer should scratch with his 
hand, he would have children affected with itches; if 
he should smile, his progeny will remain uncovered’; 
whence ‘with the horn of a black antelope should 
he scratch.’ Now, this horn, being no longer of use 
on the termination of the vow and also inconvenient 
to carry about, has of course to be given up. This 
giving up and the manner in which it should be done 
are prescribed by the Veda where it is enjoined: 
‘ The gifts having been distributed to the priests, he 
throws away the horn in catvdla ’, (a part of the sacri- 
ficial ground to the north of the dhavamyd). This is 
what is called pratipatti-karman, and it has two aspects, 
spiritual as well as temporal. Similarly renuncia- 
tion of the knower has also two aspects. It is not 
proper to allege that the knower of the Truth has en- 
tirely no concern with the doing of any action whatever 
— -(and is therefore precluded from the renunciation of 
the knower). For, the doing of an act ascribed to 
the Self which is all Consciousness is no doubt removed 
by Gnosis; still such doing which is self-evident in 
the antah-karana (mner sense), wherein the Self which 
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is all Consciousness is but reflected and which is subject 
to a thousand and one transformations, would persist 
as long as matter (i.e. itntah-karana) exists. Nor should 
it be supposed that there is anything in it running 
counter to the spirit of the words of the smrti ‘ Revelling 
in the nectar, etc.,’ quoted above. For, though Gnosis 
has been attained, as there is no contentment for the 
knower of the Truth lacking in mental tranquillity 
and consequently, there yet remains to be achieved the 
satisfaction to be derived from the ‘ complete discharge 
of every duty which alone is the means of acquiring 
such mental tranquillity, there is the absence of the 
satisfaction to be derived from the complete discharge 
of duty. 

Again it may be asked : Granting that obedience to 
formal Vedic injunctions is applicable to tlie knower of 
the Truth, then out of the apurva (the mediate result, 
which is laid by as an unseen store of karman) another 
incarnation will have to be begun. This is not necessa- 
rily the case. For that ‘ apurva having as its con- 
comitant something tangibly present even in the present 
incarnation, namely the doing away with what stands in 
the way of mental tranquillity, there is no logical 
necessity to imagine an unseen future effect (for this 
unseen cause) . Otherwise such logic would lead to the 
supposition that even injunctions relating to study, 
reflection and assimilation would cause future incarna- 
tions, to the exclusion of their present tangible result of 
doing away with what stands in the way of the realiza- 
tion of Brahman. Thus, therefore, there being no 
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objection to the acceptance of formal Vedic injunc- 
tions, the enlightened householder, who has already- 
attained Gnosis, may, like the seeker after Gnosis, take 
to renunciation, only in keeping with the injunctions 
relating to formal ceremonies such as the nandimukha- 
srdddked-, keeping fasts, vigils and the like. Though the 
srdddha, etc. just mentioned are not distinctly enjoined 
as preliminary to taking up renunciation of the knower, 
still, this renunciation being only a special (advanced) 
type of the renunciation of the seeker, in accordance 
with the maxim ; ‘ The vikrti (special) should conform 
to the prakrti (general) ’ in the procedure laid down for 
Vedic rituals, all the details relating to the renuncia- 
tion of the seeker apply mutatis mutandis to the renuncia- 
tion of the knower. As an analogy may be cited the 
Agnistoma sacrifice, in whose special types the Atirdtra 
and other sacrifices, the rules of the original (types) are 
followed. Thus, therefore, even in the renunciation 
of the knower, the giving up of ‘ wife, children and 

^ The offering of oblations to the manes of the ancestors on 
occasions of joy — especially when a son is about to be born, or is 
about to be initiated into that sanctum passing through which he 
becomes a " twiceborn ’ and gains the right of continuing the 
line by offering such oblations in time to come. The occasion 
of formal samnydsa (renunciation) is one of highest joy in the family, 
for its efficacy extends up to relieving even the manes of all the 
ancestors from the bondage of their peculiar existence and placing 
them within easy reach of final liberation. ‘ Taking up renuncia- 
tion’ is perhaps awkward English, but the importance attached 
to the renunciation, which is a distinct stage in life with duties 
peculiar to itself, is best expressed by that awkward phrase 
torresponding to one’s assumption of a responsible office. 
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the rest,’ after reciting the praisa, should be conformed 
to, just as in the other type. 

The words ‘ and the rest ’ put after ‘ wife, children, 
relatives, friends,’ in the text refer to servants, domestic 
animals, houses, fields and all other temporal goods. The 
words ‘ and the study of the Veda ’ should be underetood 
to imply the giving up of even those aids to study which 
are of use in understanding the correct import of the 
Veda as grammar, metaphysics and logic and those that 
amplify the spirit of the Veda, as the Epics, the Purana-s 
and the like. The giving up of poetry, drama, and light 
literature of the kind, which are conducive only to afford 
relaxation to the mind goes without saying. The word 
‘ All ’, in ‘ All ceremonial worship of every description,’ 
refers to all kinds of karman whatever: temporal, Vedic, 
periodical, occasional, prohibited and purposeful. 
Giving up ‘ children and the rest ’ implies the giving up 
of (every kind of) temporal enjoyment, while the giving 
up of ‘ all ceremonial worship of every description ’ 
implies the abandonment of prospective enjoyment in 
the next world— which acts as a powerful distraction on 
the mind. Forsaking ‘ this whole universe ’ means the 
giving up of the devotional worship of the Virdt-purusa 
with a view to acquiring mastery over such universe. 
The use of the word, ‘ even ’, suggests the abandonment 
of devotion to the Hirdnydgariha, which leads to mastery 
over the plane of the SutTdtMdn’, as also of study and 
the other causes conducive to the attainment of Gnosis. 
He (the renouncer) should give up all that tends to 
pleasures in this world and the next, beginning with 
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‘ wife, children ’ and the rest and ending with ‘ devotion 
to the Hirmyagarbha^ by reciting the formula • called 
praisa and then take to the ‘ loin-cloth, the stick, etc.’ 
The word ' and ’ in ‘ and a small covering ’ should be 
understood as implying that he may take a pair of 
wooden sandals, etc. for use. Says the smrti: 

‘ Two pieces of loin-cloth, a blanket to ward off cold 
and a pair of wooden sandals, these he may take and should 
by no means take any other thing.’ 

‘ His bodily comfort ’ comprises covering the 
private parts with the loin-cloth, warding off the injury 
arising from animals and venomous reptiles with the 
bamboo-stick and providing against the inclemency of 
the weather with the blanket; as also the avoidance of 
contact with imclean spots on the way, by wearing a pair 
of wooden sandals, implied by the word ‘ and ’ in ‘ and a 
blanket ’. The doing ‘good to the world at large’ con- 
sists in enabling people to acquire good by offer- 

ing proper salutation, alms, etc. to the samnyadn re- 
cognized by the insignia of the holy order to which he 
belongs, namely the bamboo-stick and the rest. There 
is also the further implication in ‘ and ’ that the samnyasin 
should acquit himself true to tradition in a way befit- 
ting the venerable stage of. life he has chosen. 

With a view to suggesting that the acceptance of 
the loin-cloth, etc., is intended more as a measure of 
convenience than as an absolute injunction to conform 
to, it is further said : 

‘ Even that is not absolutely necessary ’ {Parama. 
Up, 1). 
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Evcb the injunction relating to the acceptance of the 
loin-cloth and the rest is not absolute in the case of the 
Yogin Paramahainsa, but is only a. contingent or con- 
venient suggestion. In the case of one who has only 
taken to the order of the renunciation of the seeker, 
taking up the bamboo-stick in particular is considered 
absolutely necessary and parting with the stick is 
definitely prohibited in his Case in the smrti thus: 

‘ The contact of the body with the stick is enjoined as 
always ‘ necessary ’ ; the wise man should never go without 
the stick, even over a distance which is thrice the length 
covered by an arrow-flight.’ 

The penalty for (the breach of this injunction by) the 
loss of the stick is set down in the smrti as performing a 
hundred prdndydma-s: ‘ He must do a hundred on 
parting with the stick’. 

The text proceeds to explain the ‘essential con- 
dition ’ of the Yogin Paramahamsa in the following 
question and answer: 

‘What, then, is the essential condition? Only 
this is essential: ‘no stick, no tuft on the head, no 
sacred thread, no blanket,’ — ^thus the Paramahamsa 
moves about’ [Parama. Up., 1-2). 

Just as a Paramahamsa in the stage of the renun- 
ciation of the seeker has as his essential condition the 
absence of the tuft and the sacred thread, so also the 
Yogin Paramahamsa should have the absence of the 
stick and the blanket as his essential condition; for, 
otherwise, his mind being distr acted with thoughts gener- 
ated by the scrutiny of the stick and the blanket, as to 
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whether the former has the characteristics of a bamboo 
and the latter of a patched garment or otherwise, as also 
about the acquisition or preservation of the bamboo-stick 
and the blanket, which consists in ‘ the suppression 
of the transformations of the thinking-principle ’ will be 
unattainable to him. This is not desirable, for, as the 
rule has it, ‘ the bride is never espoused for endangering 
the bridegroom’s life.’ The text adds by way of suggest- 
ing an answer lo the doubt as to how he should manage 
without the blanket, etc. in case of discomfort due to 
inclement weather, etc. 

‘ Neither cold nor heat, neither pleasure nor 
pain, neither courtesy nor contumely (affects him). — 
Also he is devoid of all the six urmus (conditions)’ 
{Parama. Up. 2). 

The Yogin Paramahamsa, whose mind is entirely 
rid of transformation of any kind, knows no cold, for, 
he does not feel it. As a child, absorbed in play, feels 
no cold whatever, even on a winter morning, though all 
exposed, so does the Yogin engrossed in the supreme 
Self know no cold whatever. The absence of the feeling 
of heat, in the hot season, has to be similarly inferred. 
So also the absence of all sensation due to the downpour 
of rain on his body, in the rainy season, has to be under- 
stood as implied in the word ‘ nor ’. Since he feels nei- 
ther cold nor heat, it goes without saying that he knows 
not the ‘ pleasure or pain ’ generated by these two. Cold 
produces pleasant sensations in the hot season and pain- 
ful ones in the cold season. The opposite of the above is 
to be seen in the case of heat. ‘ Courtesy ’ refers to the 
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regard and esteem in which one is held by others; 

‘ Contumely ’ refers to the discourtesy and want of esteem 
shown by others. When none beside himself is at all 
seen by the Yogin Paramahamsa in the whole universe, 
both ‘ courtesy and contumely ’ stand aloof from him. 
The word ‘ nor ’ standing be:tween ‘ courtesy ’ and 
‘ contumely ’ refers also to the absence of the pairs of 
opposites such as friends and enemies, love and hatred, 
etc. The ‘ six conditions ’ {urmi-s) are hunger and thirst, 
grief and delusion, dotage and death. These three pairs 
being respectively the characteristic qualities of the vital 
breath, the mind and the body, their avoidance by the 
Yogin, who is intent on the realization of the Self is 
but proper. It may be that all this, namely, ‘ neither 
cold nor heat, etc.,’ is possible in the condition of co- 
centration, but would not the pain of mind resulting 
from scandal and the like which affect a householder 
affect likewise the Yogin during moments of break? 
It has been said with a view to clearing such 
doubt: 

‘ He (stands) unconcerned with slander, pride, 
rivalry, ostentation, browbeating, covetousness, vin- 
dictiveness, opulent ease, chill penury', love of sensual 
enjoyment, anger, niggardliness, peevishness, joy, 
envy, egoism and the like’ (Parama. Up. 2) . 

‘ Slander ’ is the attributing of bad qualities to any 
one by diverse persons. ‘ Pride ’ consists in indulging 
the feeling ‘ I excel every other person.’ ‘ Rivalry^ ’ is 
the desire to equal others in learning, wealth, etc. 
‘ Ostentation ’ consists in showing oneself off, while 
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in the act of prayer or meditation, before others. 

‘ Browbeating ’ is the confirmed tendency to cow down 
others into submission. ‘ Covetousness ’ is the greed 
for wealth and chattel. ‘ Vindictiveness ’ is the burning 
desire for the killing of one’s foes. ‘ Opulent ease’ is 
the self-complacency which comes of the acquisi- 
tion of wealth and such other things conducive to com- 
fort. ‘Chill penury’ is just the opposite of ‘opulent ease’. 

‘ Love of sensual enjoyment ’ is desire for delighting in the 
company of women, etc. ‘ Anger ’ is the ebullition of 
temper, bom of interruption in the achievement of one’s 
desire. ‘Niggardliness’ is the reluctance one feels to part 
with wealth, once itis acquired. ‘ Peevishness ’ refers to the 
perversity of intellect, which causes a wrong perspective 
for things good and bad. ‘Joy ’ is the emotion which is 
indicative of one’s pleasant frame of mind and which 
finds expression in one’s bloorning features. ‘ Envy ’ is 
that quality of the mind, which is based on prejudice, 
inducing one to see faults even in other’s merits. 

‘ Egoism ’ is mistaking the aggregate of the body, the 
senses and the like for the real ‘ ego ’. The words 
‘ and the like ’ refer to the sense of ownership, excel- 
lence, etc., induced in one, in regard to one’s personal 
belongings. The word ‘ and ’ before ‘ the like ’ implies 
the giving up of the opposites of the things enumerated 
in the text, namely, praise, humility, etc. In other 
words, having given up all these, namely, slander, etc., 
that is to say, having got rid of them by the practice of 
the obliteration of latent impressions in the manner 
prescribed before, the Yogin should take his stand. 
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In answer to the question, how, while one’s body yet 
exists, it is possible to give thenti up, the text proceeds 
further : 

‘ One’s body is looked upon as a corpse, as it 
were, as the same has been disvalued ’ {Parama. Up. 2). 

That body which at first belonged to the Yogin is 
now looked upon by him as a corpse, as it were, because 
of its being looked upon as other than that Consciousness 
which is his real Self. Even as a man of piety holds 
himself aloof from a dead body and looks at it only 
from a distance, lest its touch might pollute him, so 
does the Yogin always take care to look upon his body 
as no part of his real Self which is all Consciousness; 
lest any confusion should lead to the sense of false 
identity of the two (body and Self). The reason for this 
is that ‘ the same has been disvalued ’ by the teacher’s 
precepts, by the word of the holy Scripture and by one’s 
own experience, as being apart from the real Self. 
Hence, it is possible to give up slander, etc. even while the 
body exists, as the body, which is quite apart from 
Consciousness, would be looked upon as a coipse. 

Confusion as to the points of the compass, though 
dispelled with the rising of the sun, may possibly arise 
occasionally; similarly, doubt as to the identity of the 
Self with the body, etc. though dispelled by the 
dawn of discrimination, may occasionally give room 
for pain caused by slander, etc. With a view to dispelling 
such doubt the text says: 

‘He is constantly free from that which is the 
cause of doubt, false knowledge and illusion.’ 
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‘ Doubt ’ is the vacillation of the mind as to whether 
the Atman is possessed of the function of a doer or not. 
‘ False knowledge ’ is the certainty of the mind that the 
Atman is only of the form of the body, etc. Both these 
are subjective; but the ‘illusion’ here referred to is 
objective and is of various kinds, as has been explained 
in the verse of the Bhagavai-gitd which says ‘ abandon- 
ing without reserve all desires, etc.’ {BG, 6. 24). The 
cause of this illusion (ignorance) is fourfold : ignorance 
{aviiyd) in taking the non-eternal, impure, evil and 
non-dtman, to be eternal, pure, good and Atman respect- 
ively, according to an aphorism of Patanjali (2. 5). 
The first is believing mountains, streams and the like, 
which are impermanent to be permanent; the second 
consists in entertaining the mistaken notion of purity in 
regard to the impure body of wife, child and the like ; 
the third arises from regarding husbandry, commerce 
and the like as good, though they are really the genera- 
tors of evil; the fourth is confounding the body of wife, 
child and the rest, which is only secondary to one’s own 
and entirely false, as also one’s physical and other 
sheaths (of food, etc.) with one’s real Self. The cause 
of these, namely ‘ doubt ’ and the rest, is ignorance and 
impressions born of ignorance, which hide the essence 
of the secondless Brahman. This ignorance of the 
Yogin Paramahainsa is destroyed by the knowledge 
of the import of the major texts; and impressions of 
ignorance are done away with by the practice of yoga. 
In the confusion about points of the compass just refer- 
red to, by way of illustration, though the original cause 
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is removed, there is the possibility of its repetition, 
because, impressions bom of that cause still persist. In 
the case of the Yogin Paramahamsa, however, as both 
these causes of illusion have once for all been laid to 
rest, where is the possibility of ‘ doubt ’ and its accom- 
paniments ever recurring? Considering, therefore, the 
impossibility of a recurrence of doubt and the rest, it 
has been well said, that the Yogin is ‘ constantly free ’ 
from those causes. While there is freedom from 
ignorance and its impressions, as such freedom can 
never be undone, after it is once accomplished, this 
obliteration of the causes of ‘ doubt,’ etc. is ‘ constant.’ 

The text further refers to the cause of such 
constancy: 

‘ He is permanently enlightened in It ’ {Parama. 

up. 2 ). _ _ 

The word Tt,’ which is a pronoun conveying the 
sense of ‘ reputed,’ here refers to that supreme Atman 
which is so celebrated in all the Upanisad-s. The Yogin 
who is ever awake in the light of this supreme Atman 
is said to be ‘ permanently enlightened in It.’ For, 
it is only the Yogin who, bearing in mind the text, 

‘ The Brahmana with firm resolve, having known It, 
should ever continue in the knowledge of the Self’ 
[Br. 4. 4. 21), gets over all mental distraction, with the 
force of yoga and continues in the knowledge of the Self 
without intermission. Thus, this ‘ enlightenment ’ 
being everlasting, the obliteration of ignorance and its 
impressions, which must disappear in the light of this 
knowledge, is bound to be equally everlasting. 
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The text then proceeds to distinguish this supreme 
Atman, thus revealed, from Isvara, recognized by the 
logicians, as a separate entity: 

‘ And That (is) only his own Self-abidance 
[Parama. Up. 2). 

The Yogin, gaining conviction of the truth that 
Brahman, which is the theme of all the Upanisad-s, 
is his own Self and is none other than his own Self, 
abides in It. 

Next is described the manner in which the realiza- 
tion of Brahman is attained by the Yogin : 

‘I am only He, Who is tranquil and immobile, 
that nondual essence of Consciousness and Bliss: — • 
That alone is my highest status ’ (ibid., 2). 

The Yogin gains the conviction T am no other than 
He,’ that Pammdtman (supreme Self); tranquil, free 
from all distraction such as anger and the like ; immobile, 
devoid of action, such as locomotion, etc. ; above all 
distinctions, inherent, specific or generic; and nondual, 
the one essence of existence, consciousness and bliss. 
That essence. Brahman, is my highest ‘ status,’ the 
real form and nature of the Yogin Paramahamsa, and 
not the one which has relation with doing or experien- 
cing the result oikarman; for, this one is the offspring of 
illusion. It may be asked, if the Self within is Para- 
Brahman, how then is it that we do not realize the 
bliss (which is the essence of such Brahman) in this, 
our present, condition? This realization of bliss 
is thus explained with illustration, by those who 
know: 
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‘ Butter, though present in every limb of the cow, 
conduces naught to her nourishment; it ser\^es as the best 
medicine to the self-same cow, on being worked out into its 
proper form. In the same manner, the great Lord, present 
in the bodies of all beings, even like the said butter, bestows 
not (supreme) good on men, if He is not approached with due 
devotion.’ 

If the teacher, father, brother and others who stood 
in that relation to the Yogin in his previous stage in life, 
should, being themselves yet devoted to the path of 
action actuated by blind faith, try to confound him, by 
taking him to task for his having become a heretic, 
by giving up the tuft of hair, the sacred thread, the 
three daily austerities and the like, the Lord seeks to 
show how the Yogin should acquit himself with a view 
to warding off such confusion: 

‘ And that alone is the tuft, that again is the 
thread, — ’from the knowledge of the oneness of the 
supreme Atman and his own Self, all sense of distinc- 
tion between the two, stands destroyed: — -That is the 
daily austerity ’ (ibid., 2). 

What is typified as the knowledge of Brahman, 
which is the theme of all the Upanisad-s, that alone 
serves the purpose of the external symbols characteristic 
of all austerities, namely, the tuft, the thread, etc. By the 
words ‘ and ’ and ‘ again ’ are to be construed mantra 
(the uttering of Vedic prayers) and dravya, the requisite 
materials which are also the other characteristics of 
au sterities . The kinds of bliss, such as the attainment of 
heaven, etc. which result from the austerities and the 
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adoption of their symbols, such as the tuft, etc. are all 
assuredly attainable by the realization of Brahman; for, 
all objective happiness is nothing but a speck of the bliss 
of Brahman. ' Others, i.e. all beings, have their suste- 
nance only from a particle of the bliss,’ {Br, 4. 3. 32) 
says the huti. The Atharvanika-s have this very idea 
in mind, when they chant in the Brdhmopanisad: 

‘ The enlightened, having his head shorn clean, 
including the tuft of hair, should give up also that external 
symbol, the sacred thread^; he should henceforward invest 
himself with the sacred thread of the immutable supreme 
Brahman. That which points (towards holiness) they call a 
thread; this thread is verily the highest status; that Brah- 
mana who understands this thread has reached the outermost 
boundary of the entire Veda. The thread on which hangs the 
entire universe, even like so many bejewelled beads mounted 
on a string, — that, the : Yogin, who understands and has 
seen the light, should wear about him. The enlightened 
knower of the Truth, standing firm in the highest yoga^ should 
cast away the symbolic thread he wears. Whosoever wears 
this thread of the form of Brahman would neither be polluted 
nor unclean, in consequence of the wearing of this thread. 
Those indeed are the true knowers of Brahman in this world, 
the true wearers of the true sacred thread, who have Gnosis 
as their sacred thread and wear it inside themselves. 
Those who have Gnosis for the tuft of hair on the head, who 
are firmly installed in their Gnosis and have Gnosis for their 

^ For, that thread is declard in the Veda to give the necessary 
spiritual capacity to perform austerities, etc. Before this thread is 
formally worn, no one can perform any religious rite. 
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sacred thread, find in Gnosis the highest aim of their life, for 
Gnosis is all pure and holy. That enlightened one who has 
no other tuft but Gnosis (issuing out of him), even like the 
uprising flame of Are, verily keeps the tuft over his head, not 
those who merely wear the hair in any fashion. Such Brah- 
man a-s and others as are entitled to certain rites prescribed 
in the Veda should wear this thread alone, for, that is the 
badge prescribed to be worn by those who have the right 
to perform these rites. He who wears the tuft as well as the 
thread of Gnosis, pure and simple, is declared by the knowers 
of Brahman to be endowed with the full status of a true 
Brahmana. This sacred thread is the highest resort, the 
ultimate goal; the enlightened knower is the real wearer of this 
thread; those who are in the know' recognize him alone as 
the real sacrificer ’ [Brahmopmisad, 6-15). 

Hence, even as there are the ‘ tuft ’ and the ‘ sacred 
thread ’ for the Yogin, so also there is the ‘ daily auster- 
ity.’ The sense of distinction (between the Puramdtmm 
and the Jivdtman), which is bom of illusion, is entirely 
demolished by the knowledge of the oneness of the 
Paramdtman, the theme of the sdstra-s and of the Jivdt- 
man, the ‘ ego ’ of all conscious acts, brought about from 
hearing the major text. The impossibility of the further 
recurrence of this illusion is the special merit of such 
demolition. As this knowledge of the oneness of the 
two — 'the Jivdtman and the Paramdtman — is brought 
about at the point where the two fuse, so to speak, into 
each other, this is said to be the real samdf^d of the 
Yogin, even as the performance of austerity, assigned by 
the Veda to the time when day and night meet together,is 
27 
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known as samdhyd?- It being so, the Yogin cannot, in any 
manner, be insulted by fanatics actuated by blind faith 
(in rituals). 

Thus the answer to the question, — •' What is the 
path ?’ — 'is given in the words beginning with ‘ This 
(person) should renounce his wife, children, etch 
Having answered the question, ‘ What is their 
status?’ briefly in the words ‘The mahdpurusa, etc.’ 
and further amplified it in the words, ‘ He is constantly 
free from, etc.’ the text now proceeds to sum up thus: 

‘ Having given up all desire, in non-duality (is) the 
highest status ’ {Parama. Up., 3). 

As anger, avarice and the like spring from desire, 
by the giving up of desire, all these faults of the mind 
disappear. By the Vdjasaneyin-s is chanted the following 
with this in mind: ‘Now they say verily: this Purusa 
is all desire alone’ [Br. 4. 4. 5). Hence the uninter- 
rupted resting of the mind of the Yogin, freed from all 
desires, in non-duality becomes possible of attainment. 

At this stage there arises a point for consideration: 
Vividisd-samnydsin-s, who are only seekers going about 

^Tlie word ‘ samdhya' means ‘a juncture’. Ordinarily the 
juncture is placed at the beginning and the end of day, when 
‘ night joins with day.’ This is the moment of twilight-worship. 
Rajayoga interprets it to mean the point where the individual 
soul merges in the supreme Soul and oneness is realized. Hatha- 
yoga also has its own interpretation of satridhya. The fusion of the 
Ida and the Pingala — the Sun- and the Moon-breaths in the Susumna, 
when both flow together, is the real point of all formal twilight 
worship and, truly enough, such fusion does take place at 
both the twilights and at midday and midnight. 
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with the prescribed stick in, hand and have not yet given 
up the vdsand of carrying out Vedic injunctions, would 
not recognize the Paramahamsa carrying no prescribed 
stick like them. It has been said with a view to clearing 
this: 

‘ He who bears the true stick of Gnosis is called 
the bearer of the one stick {eka-dandin ) ; the bearer of 
the wooden stick, who takes food indiscriminately 
and is void of all true Gnosis, finds his place in the 
most terrible hell, called Raurava. He who is void 
of forbearance, knowledge, renunciation, self-control 
and other virtues and only sustains himself on alms, 
is the sinner who violates the sacred vow of the real 
samnydsin. After knowing this difference, he (becomes) 
the Paramahamsa’ {Parama. Up., 3. 3). 

This ‘ one stick ’ of the Paramahamsa is of two 
kinds : the stick of Gnosis and the bamboo stick, even as 
the ‘ three sticks ’ of a tridandin are of three kinds 
symbolic of his speech, mind and body. These three are 
thus described by Manu: 

‘ Control {dat},daY of speech, control of the mind, 
control of action, — ^he who has these three constantly in his 
mind is said to be the (real) tridandin. Possessed of these 
three kinds of control in his relations to all being; and having 
all desire and anger well under control, he attains the highest 
aim of life’ (12. 10-11). 

1 That is to say the word ‘ danda ’ which means ‘ stick’ as 
well as ‘ control ’ is made to mean control of speech, control of 
mind, control of body;— these are the da^-s ordained as the 
Symbol of an ordinary sarrmyasin. 

27a 
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Their characteristics are thus described by Daksa: 

‘ Control of speech, of the mind, of action, — whosoever 
has these three constandy about him is spoken of as the 
(real) tridandin. In the case of the first, he should observe 
silence and in the case of the third, complete abstinence from 
desire. As for the second, the practice of prdnaydma is 
prescribed.’ 

Another smrti has the reading : ‘ Control of action 
(consists in) moderation in diet.’ These marks of the 
tridandin have also to be observed by the Paramahamsa. 
Says PiTAMAHA with this view in mind : 

‘ The Yogin Paramahamsa is the one belonging to the 
fourth order spoken of in the Veda; he is possessed of for- 
bearance and observance; he is Vispu incarnate and the 
bearer of the three daj}.da~sd 

It being so, even as silence and other virtues are to 
be considered to be eacha dant/a, inconsequence of their 
being useful in controlling speech, etc., so also should 
Gnosis, which dispels ignorance and its effects, be looked 
upon as a danda. That Paramahamsa alone who carries 
this danda of pure Gnosis is known as ekadandin in the 
real sense of the word. It may sometime happen that 
this mental danda of Gnosis might escape the mind for 
a moment, in consequence of some distraction; with a 
view to obviating such a contingency, the bamboo-stick 
is borne by way of serving as an aid to memory. That 
Paramahamsa who, not knowing the essentia] hidden 
truth of the Veda, should delude himself into the belief 
that he has gained the end of existence, by simply 
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changing into the garb which scmnydsa enjoins and thus 
goes about with a bamboo stick in hand — 'that person 
finds his place in the most terrible infernal regions, called 
mahd-raurava, full of various kinds of torments. The 
reason for this is as follows: Seeing that one is clad in 
the garb of a Paramahamsa and mistaking him for an 
enlightened knower of the Truth, all people treat him 
to a sumptuous meal at their houses. This fellow, 
being intent on satisfying the palate, makes no distinc- 
tion whatsoever, as to what he should take and what 
not, gorges himself to surfeit and thus commits a sin 
through such conduct. ‘ The sarnnydsin is not (touched) 
by polluted food ; ’ ‘ He should beg (alms) of all the four 
varna-s '^ — 'these and similar texts from the smrti-s 
refer to the enlightened Knower alone. But, as the one 
under consideration is an ignoramus, it is fit and proper 
that hell should form his abode. It is because of this 
that Manu prescribes the rule about alms, with a view to 
regenerating such bogus (ignorant) samnydsin-s: 

‘ One should never desire to obtain alms, by having 
recourse to fore-telling portents or interpreting signs, by 
astrology or medicine, or by parading one’s proficiency in 
the exposition of good conduct or the meaning of the sdstra-s. 
One should go about for alms but once (a day) and never be 
seeking the same in excess. For, the ascetic attached to alms 
is thereby attached (lured) also to objects of enjoyment ’ 
[Mam., 6. 50, 55). 

As to the sarnnydsin who is engaged in the practice 
of Gnosis, it has been said: 
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‘ The Paramahamsa may eat either once or twice (as 
is necessary), but he should, by all means, constantly keep up 
the flow of Gnosis within.’ 

It being so, he alone is the Paramahamsa in the 
right sense of the word, who carries the superior danda 
of Gnosis, bearing in mind the obvious difference of 
superiority and inferiority respectively between the stick 
of Gnosis and the bamboo stick. 

Let the enlightened Paramahainsa have by all 
means this danda of Gnosis alone and not be compelled 
to carry the bamboo danda. - But then the question arises 
as to how he should regulate himself in other matters 
touching his conduct. The text proceeds to answer 
this: 

‘ Glad only in space, not obliged to salute 
(others), nor take part in rituals for propitiating the 
manes of the departed ancestors, affected by neither 
slander nor praise, the mendicant should keep an open 
mind (adopt an attitude of self-effacement). No in- 
vocation, nor sending away, no incantation, nor medita- 
tion nor devotion, neither connotation nor denotation, 
neither the sense of separation nor of identity, neither 
meum nor tuum^ neither all, nor (the rest) — 'the mendicant 
has not even a residential abode. He should not at 
all (gather round him) a set of disciples, nor even have 
a look at them’ {Parama. Up., 4). 

Glad only in space i.e. having the vacant space 
around as covering, in other words, in a state of nature. 
What the smrti lays down in : 
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‘ Above the knees and below the navel, should he wear 
one piece of cloth and with a second one to cover the upper 
part of the body, should he go about for alms, ’ 

refers to such as are not Yogin-s. It is with this difference 
in mind that it has been said before: ‘Even that is 
not absolutely necessary.’ 

Even though it has been said in yet another 
smrti : 

‘ Salutation must be made to one who is a prior 
sarmyasin and belongs to the same order and never to any 
one else’ {Tajna. Up-, 10), 

yet, as it refers to such, as are no Yogin-s, there is no 
necessity for the Paramahamsa to make any salutation. 
Hence has it been said, while defining a Brahmatja, that 
he is one ‘who has no salutation to offer, no praise to 
bestow’. The taking part in ‘ rituals connected with 
the propitiation of the manes of departed ancestors’ by 
offering oblations at holy places like Gaya, Prayaga, etc. 
through sheer faith, is prohibited (in his case). By the 
word ‘slander’ occurring in the previous text ‘He (stands) , 
having given up slander, etc.,’ the vexation caused by 
one’s being subjected to slander emanating from others 
is sought to be warded off, while by the ‘ slander or 
praise ’ referred to here is meant what emanates from 
the Paramaharnsa himself, directed towards others. The 
non-committal attitude refers to the absence of his 
being tied down to any conventions or forms m daily 
life. As what the smrti enjoins relating to worship of 
gods, in the words: 
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‘ Going about for alms, telling the beads of the rosary, 
cleanliness, bath, meditation, the worship of the gods— these 
six should always be implicitly observed as the mandate of 
a ruler,’ 

relates only to one who is not a Yogin, as the words 
‘ no invocation, etc.’ have been used. The difference 
between ' meditation ’ and ‘ devotion ’ consists 
in the fact that in the case of the former the 
pondering over is occasional, while in the case of the 
latter it is incessant. As the Yogin has no concern 
whatever with temporal dealings of the nature of 
praise, slander and the like, or likewise with ritual 
duties enjoined by the ^dstra-s, such as worship of gods 
and the like, so he has nothing to do with what pertain 
to philosophical texts on questions connected 
with connotation and denotation. Whereas that 
supreme Consciousness, which is the Witness of all, 
is the connotation of the term ‘ Thou ’ in the major 
text ‘ Thou art That,’ the consciousness which is en- 
cased in the body is not, but is merely its denotation. 
The latter stands quite apart from the import of ‘ That ’ 
in the said text, while the former is identical with it. 
The term ‘ I ’ is capable of comprising within its 
compass and denoting all activities depending on one’s 
own body, while those depending on another’s body 
are comprised in the term ‘ Thou ’. The two kinds, 
namely the connotation and the denotation of ‘ Thou ’ 
in the great text, are both endowed with consciousness 
and the unconscious world besides this is what may be 
comprised in the word ‘aU’ occurring in ‘nor all’. 
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These and similar thoughts never trouble the Yogin’s 
mind, inasmuch as his mind is for ever resting in 
Brahman. 

Hence the mendicant ‘ has not even a residential 
abode ’ ; for, if he acquires any such abode, as a monas- 
tery, as his permanent residence, he should thereby 
become subject to the sense of ‘ I ’ in relation to it 
and his mind will often be distracted by indulging in 
thoughts connected with its loss or improvements to 
be effected to it. Says Gaudapadagarya with all 
this in view: 

‘ That ascetic who is above praise and salutation 
is beyond the duty of offering oblations to the manes of his 
ancestors, has his place of residence, neither changing nor 
fixed, and is tied down by no conventions’ (2. 37). 

Just as he should not take his residence in a 
monastery, so also, he should not keep even a single 
utensil made of gold, silver or any other metal, for alms 
and for use in austerities. So says Yama: 

‘ Utensils made of gold or of iron are not meant 
for ascetics; hence the mendicant should have nothing to do 
with any of them.’ 

Also Manu: 

‘ He may keep unbroken utensils, made of materials 
other than metals; their purification with mere clay is 
prescribed, even as of the ladle in a sacrifice. The utensil 
may be of either the pot-gourd, wood, clay or the bamboo ; for, 
these alone are the utensils prescribed to the ascetic by Manu, 
the son of Svayambhu ’ (6. 53-4). 
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Also Bodhayana: 

‘ He should eat off leaves plucked with his own hands, 
or sere ones shed of their own accord, but never use the leaf 
of the Banyan or the holy Fig or the karanja. Even when 
reduced to the narrowest straits, should he never eat off a 
bronze-plate, — ^for one eating off a bronze-plate verdy eats 
filth, — ^nor off a plate of gold, silver, copper, clay, tin or lead.’ 

■ Further he should not receive the world namely 
persons, that is to say, pupils. Says Manu: 

‘ He should always go about all alone, seeking no aid 
for accomplishing his purpose in life. Concerned with the 
success of himself alone, he does not give up (anything) nor is 
given up’ (6. 42). 

Aso Medhatithi: 

‘A place of residence, non-acquisition of the (permit- 
ted) utensil, laying by a store (for future use), the taking 
of pupils, sleeping by day, idle gossip — these six impede the 
ascetic’s tenor of life. Staying beyond one day in a village 
and over five in a city at any time, other than in the rainy 
season is what is meant by a ‘ place of residence ’. ‘ Non- 

acquisition of the (permitted) utensil ’ refers to the non- 
possession of even a single utensil made of pot-gourd, etc., 
detailed above, by the mendicant who has to subsist on alms 
alone. ‘ Laying by a store ’ refers to laying by an odd stick 
or the like, for use at some future time, in addition to the 
stick, etc, in actual daily use. ‘ Taking of pupils ’ refers to 
accepting pupils for the advantage of personal service, 
courting the adoration of others or gaining esteem (in other 
people’s eyes), but not out of humane considerations. Gnosis 
is day, both being all light; ignorance is night; indifference 
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towards the practice of Gnosis is ' sleeping by day ‘ Idle 
gossip ’ consists in pronouncing benediction, making enquiries 
along the path, going about for alms (untimely) or adoration 
of the celestials, leaving aside matters relating to the atman/ 

Not only should he not mix "with the world, that isto 
say, accept disciples, but he should not, even so muchas, 
see them, for, even such seeing creates bondage. By the 
words ‘ nor (the rest) ’ occurring in the text, it should 
be understood that the ascetic should not commit also 
such other things (as are) prohibited in the smtii. 
These (prohibited things) are pointed oui by Medha- 

TITHi; 

‘ The ascetic should never touch these six: movables, 
immovables, seeds, metals, poisons and arms, even as he 
would not, urine and faeces. He should avoid at a distance 
alchemy, worldly enterprise, astrology, trade and the various 
arts and crafts, even as he would, another’s wife.’ 

Thus is described the avoidance of all those im- 
pediments connected with temporal and scriptural 
activities, that stand in the way of the ascetic. Now, 
the text proceeds to point out, by way of question and 
answer, the greatest impediment in his way and enjoins 
its avoidance altogether: 

‘If asked, “Is there any great impediment?” 
the answer is “ Surely there is great impediment.” ’ For 
the reason that, should gold be eyed by the mendicant 
with eagerness, he becomes the killer of aBrahmana; 
for the reason that, should gold be touched by the 
mendicant with eagerness, he becomes a Paulkasa; 
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for the reason that, should gold be taken by the 
mendicant with eagerness, he becomes the killer of 
his Self; — ^for these very reasons should gold be not 
looked at, touched or taken with eagerness by the 
mendicant’ {Parama. Up., 4). 

That impediment which encompasses in its range a 
large number of things is, of course, a great impediment. 
Having asserted that there is great impediment, the 
Lord mentions gold as such an impediment. If gold is 
looked at with eagerness, that is to say, the fulness of 
keen desire, then, the mendicant becomes the killer of 
a Brahmana. Impelled by this greed for gold, he always 
puts forth effort in the direction of its acquisition and 
preservation; not only so, but, by way of justification 
of such vain endeavour, he sets about the task of vilify- 
ing the teachings of the Vedanta, which explain the 
illusory nature of the phenomenal world and of the 
clinging strongly to its reality. In this manner, that 
secondless Brahman, the truth of which is so well 
established by the sdstra is, as it were, killed by the 
mendicant. Hence he verily becomes the killer of 
a Brahmana. So also says the smrti : 

‘ He who says that there is no Brahman, he who sets 
himself against the knower of Brahman and he who cherishes 
that which is not really Brahman as the real Brahman : these 
three are aU killers of a Brahmana.’ 

Also, 

‘ He should be known as the killer of a Brahmana, 
a heretic shunned by all recognized schools of thought’. 
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If gold is touched with eagerness, tlien the mendi- 
cant, who touches it, is degraded to the condition of a 
pmlkasa, i.e. a veritable mleccha. Such degradation 
is thus described in the mrth 

‘ That mendicant verily is degraded, who is 
(guilty) of committing these two (sins), namely consciously 
discharging his semen and laying by a store of wealth.’ 

Nor should gold be taken with eagerness. If it is 
taken, the mendicant, by this very act, becomes the 
killer of the detached Self, which is all Consciousness, 
and is the Witness of the body and the senses; for, he 
thereby deprives his Self of its natural, detached state 
and construes it as the enjoyer of gold and the like. 
About the grossly sinful nature of such a perverted 
construing, the smrti says: 

‘ He who construes the Self, which is one thing by 
nature, as other than what it really is — what sin is not 
committed by that thief, who repudiates his own Self? 
{Adiparvan, 98. 7). 

Moreover to the killer of the Self are ascribed, by 
the sruti, several worlds, which are devoid of even the 
least tinge of happiness and full of a thousand forms of 
dire pain and misery; 

‘ Those, verily, are the spheres of the demons (asuryah) 
all enveloped in dense darkness. Them, those who are 
killers of the Self reach after death’ {Isa., 2). 

In the looking at and the touching of gold spoken of 
in the text, are respectively implied the hearing about 
and the talking about gold. In the taking of gold is 
similarly implied dealing with gold. The meaning 
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is that everything connecte4 with gold — whether 
hearing about it or describing its merits or dealing 
with it, such as by purchasing, etc. with eagerness, is 
as much sinful as the looking at, the touching and the 
taking of it, spoken of in the text. As looking at gold 
and other similar acts, with eagerness, are the causes of 
sin, the mendicant should hence avoid looking at gold 
or touching it or taking it, etc. The adva age derived 
from such avoidance of gold is thus set forth: 

‘ Whoever has his abidance in the Self, — all 
desires harboured in his mind altogether turn away; 
he winces not under pain; he is indifferent to pleasure. 
(There is) utter abandonment of attachment (of any 
kind) i.e. detachment from all things, good or bad; he 
neither hates nor loves; activity of all his senses 
entirely ceases ’ {Parama. Up., 4). 

As children, wife, house, property and such other 
objects of desire are dependent on gold (i.e., wealth), 
when gold is abandoned, those desires of every kind 
harboured in the mind turn away, i.e., do not any 
more stay in the mind. When desires cease, neither 
sorrow nor longing is caused by the pain or pleasure 
arising from previous karman. This has been fully 
explained, when dealing with the sthitaprajM. As 
temporal pain and pleasure cause distraction, even 
in the case of desire for enjoyment in the other world, 
there should arise a sense of utter renunciation. For, 
it is only one who has desire for the pleasures of this 
world that yearns for enjoyment in the other world, 
inferred from the example of the former. Hence, it is 
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but proper that he, who is iudiflEerent to temporal 
pleasure, should likewise be indifferent to the pleasure 
that might await him in the life after death. It being 
so, he becomes entirely detached from all things good 
and bad, that istosay, agreeable and disagreeable, every- 
where, i.e., in this world, as well as in the next. This 
also equally applies to hatred and rejoicing, for, such 
a Knower hates not even his avowed enemy, nor does 
he rejoice at the sight of any one doing good to him. 
That person who thus, devoid of hatred and rejoicing, 
abides ever in the Ktman, has all activity, i.e., trend of 
all his senses, at an end. With such cessation of activity 
of his senses, there will be no manner of impediment 
to (his attainmg) ecstatic Concentration. 

The question ‘ What is their status? ’ has been 
answered before, in brief and at length; the same has 
been enlarged upon in this place, in coimection with 
the discourse relating to the avoidance of (aU contact 
whatever with) gold. 

The text then proceeds to conclude the subject of 
the renunciation of the knower. 

‘ (He) becomes fully satisfied in the complete 
discharge of every duty, by realizing: “ I am that 
Brahman which is all transcendent Bliss and the One 
(fountain of all) Consciousness”’ [Parama., 4). 

This Yogin Paramahainsa reaches the dehghtful 
condition of fulfilling all duties whatever, on his realizing 
at all times ‘ I am That Brahman, described in the 
Upanisad-s as that supreme Self which is all Bliss and 
the one Consciousness So also says the smrii: 
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‘ Revelling in the nectar of Gnosis to his heart’s content, 
folly satisfied in the complete discharge of every duty, there 
remains nothing for the Yogin to do : if aught remains, then he 
cannot be held to have attained Gnosis.’ 

May the Lord Vidyatirtha, dispelling the darkness 
of the heart, by (the light of) Jivanmuktiviveka^ 
confer on us the supreme End of human existence in 
its entirety. 

End of the Fifth Chapter on the ‘ Renunciation of 
the knower.’ 


Om Tat Sat 



A GLOSSARY OF TECHNICAL TERMS 


Agnihotra-grha — ^the hall where the sacred fires are housed* 
Adhi-matra — excessive. 

Anum ana — inference. 

Antaranga^ — ^intimate; immediate. 

Anvaya — ^positive aspect, method of agreement. 

Abhimana — conceit. 

Abhyasa — application. 

Aloluptva — uncovetousness. 

Asamprajnata-samadhi — the state of ecstatic Concentration* 
Agama — testimony. 

Atmanubhava — Self-realization. 

Anu^ravika — scriptural. 

A^rama — stage of life. 

Asana — ^posture. 

I^vara-pranidhana — contemplation on livara. 

U cchvasa — inspiration. 

Udita — revived. 

Upasarga — obstacle. 

Upeksa — ^indifference. 

^tarn-bhara — truth-bearings 
Ekagrata — one-pointedness. 

Karuna — compassion. 

Kaivalya — aloneness ; liberation. 

Gunatita — one beyond the three constituents. 

Gitta — the thinking principle. 

Gitta-vrtti — transformation or function of the mind. 
Jala-pavitra — ^filter-cloth. 

Jijnasu — seeker after knowledge. 

Jivanmukti — ^liberation in life. 

Jnanin — the knower. 

Tapas — austerity; penance. 

Tamas — grossness. 
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Tivra-samvega — one whose feeling is ardent. 
Dambha — ^hypocrisy. 

Darpa — arrogance. 

Dvandva — ^pairs of opposites. 

Dvesa — hate. 

Dharana — contemplation. 

Dhyana — absorption or meditation. 

Nib^vasa — expiration. 

Nididhyasana — profound meditation. 
Niyama — observance. 

Nirodha — interception. 

Nirbija — ^seedless. 

Para-vairagya — ^supreme dispassion. 
Purusa-yatna — ^huma initiative or effort. 
Paurusa — human action. 

Prati-samLkrama — change. 

Pratyaksa — direct cognition. 

Pratyahara — ^withdrawal. 

Pramana — ^means of right knowledge. 
Prastara — a clump of kuia-grass. 

Prana — ^vital breath. 

Prarabdha-karman — operative action. 
Bahirahga — ^mediate . 

Brahmacarya — continence. 

Brahmana — one who has realized Brahman. 
Madhya — ^moderate. 

Manana — reflection. 

Mano-n^a — dissolution of the mind. 

Mudita — complacency. 

Munitva — attitude of silence. 

Mrdu- — ^mild. 

Maitii — friendship. 

Moha — delusion. 

Rajas^ — energy. 

Riga — attachment, passion. 

Varna — caste. 

V^ana — ^impression; latent desire. 
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Vasana-ksaya — obliteration of latent impressions. 

Vikalpa — ^fancy. 

Vijnana — Self-realization. 

Videha-mukti — ^liberation following the dissolution of the body. 
Vidvat-samnyasa — ^renunciation of the knower. 

Viparyaya — ^wrong knowledge. 

Virakti — detachment. 

Virama — suspension. 

Vividisa-samnyasa — renunciation of the seeker. 

Viveka — discrimination. 

Virya — energy. 

Vairagya — detachment, dispassion. 

Vyatireka — negative aspect, method of difference. 

Vyasti — microcosm. 

Vyutthana — distraction, cessation from Concentration. 

Santa — quiescent. 

Sesa — remnant. 

Soka — sorrow. 

Sauca — purity. 

Sravana — study (of scripture) . 

Sruta — revelation. 

Sainjua — consciousness. 

Samprajhata-samadhi — the state of Concentration with aware- 
ness. 

Samskara — ^impression. 

Sahga — attachment . 

Satkara — devotion. 

Sattva — placidity. 

Samasd — macrocosm. 

Samadhi — Concentration. 

Samapatti — resultant change. 

Sarvarthata — distra ction. 

Sthita-prajha — one established in spiritual wisdom. 

Smaya — pride. 

Svadhyaya — prescribed study of scripture. 

Hrdaya-granthi — the knot of the heart. 
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Chdndogyopanisad 244, 247, 264, 
266, 371, 398 

Concentration 212-18, 302, 319, 
321, 324-6, 342-8., 350-1, 

353-6, 358, 360-4, 375, 379, 
392-3, 431 
Contemplation 318 
Cosmic egoism 351 

Daksa 420 

Dan da 191, 222, 422 

Dasura 264 

Death 199 

Dehavasana 267, 269 

Detachment 177-8, 362 

Dharana 318, 323-4 

Dharma 198, 261, 291, 337 


Dhyana 298 

Dissolution of the mind 240-1, 
244 

Egoisiii 259, 335 
Ekadanda 188 
Ekadandin 333, 420 
Enlightenment 179 
Evil 198 

Gaudapadacarya 244, 305, 336, 
349, 352, 354-5, 425 
Gayatri 315 

Gnosis 180, 191, 193-6, 203-4, 
217, 223,229,232,234-9,242, 
244-6, 248-55, 270, 273, 275, 
281, 283-4, 286, 296-8, 301, 
306, 324-5, 329, 335, 345, 
347, 349, 367-8, 370-1, 373-4, 
377, 379, 384-6, 390, 393, 
401-5, 416-17, 419, 420-2, 
426-7, 432 

God 203, 225, 229, 257 
Good 198 
Grace 263, 279 
Grhastha 183 
Grhastha^rama 191 
Guna 219-20, 225, 363, 395 
Gunatita 203, 220, 230 
Guru 263, 338, 380 

Hamsa 178-9 
Hatha Yoga 305, 418 
Hiranyagarbha 192 
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Ida 418 

Ignorance 257, 288 
Illusion 251, 304, 411 
Immortality 181 
Impressions 199, 201, 209, 235 
Isavdsyopanisad 429 
Isvara 210, 218, 258, 300, 
321-2, 414 

Janaka 182, 184, 187, 282-4, 
302-3, 364, 368-9, 390 
Japa 201, 300 

Jivanmukta 204-9, 219, 232, 
247-8, 282, 299, 327, 366, 
385, 394 

Jivanmukti 177, 187, 194-5,202, 
205, 210, 217, 231, 239-42, 
245, 250, 253, 256, 283, 
285-6, 293, 301, 303, 365-7, 
375, 377, 385-6, 390-1, 393-4 
Jivatman 417 
Jndndhkusa 289 

Kaholabrdhmana 1 84 
Kaivalya 245 
Kaivalyopanisad 182, 245 
Karman 192-3, 196, 202, 206, 
245-9, 251, 255, 265, 281, 
300, 301, 320, 403, 405-6, 430 
Karmayoga 191 
Kathopanisad 202, 236-7, 246, 
249, 253, 264, 274, 296, 327, 
333, 336, 356 
Kausitakibrdhmma 266 


Khandanakhandakhddya 359 
Knower 183, 230, 240, 285, 311, 
431 

Knower of the Self 285 
Knowledge of Brahman 206, 
287, 415 
Kuticaka 177-8 

Laghuyogavdsistha 240, 247, 255, 
270, 275, 292, 297, 299, 301, 
304, 306-7, 327, 338, 345, 
361-2, 366-7, 372, 374, 388, 
391^ 395, 396 

Latent impression 232, 234, 237 
Liberated 223-4 
Liberated after death 210 
Liberation 193-4, 198-9, 202-4, 
209, 241, 251, 291, 387 
Liberation in Life 232 
Lokaisana 1 84 
Lord 218, 331 

Mahapurusa 418 
Mahat (Great) 335 
Mahavakya 345 
Maitreyi 183-4 
Maitreyibrdhmana 184 
Major text (of the Vedanta) 
374-5, 424 
Manana 183, 238 
Manas 255, 272, 275, 313 
Manonasa 186 
Mantra 333-4 

Mann; Manusmrti 227, 239, 385, 
421, 425-6 
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Maya 210, 371 
Medhatithi 426 
Mendicant 222 

Mind 200, 232, 234, 236, 242-3, 
273-4, 298, 303, 305, 308, 
314, 319-20, 324, 330, 337, 
344, 366 
Moksa 268, 387 
Moksadharma 182 
Mukta 300 
Mulaprakrti 335 
Mumuksutva 283 
Mundakopanisad 246, 265, 369-70, 
373, 386. 390 

Kaiskarmayasiddhi 219, 238, 

281, 285, 289 

Narada 189, 226, 261, 263, 
337, 394, 400 
Nardyanopanisad 382-4 
Nididhyasana 183, 238 
Nirodhasamadhi 328, 345 
Nirvikalpakajnana 340 
Nirvikalpasamadhi 326 
Niyama 321 
Non-dual Reality 353 

Obliteration of latent im- 
pressions 240-1, 243-4 
Om 325 

Operative action 215 
Operative karman 247 

Padma 310 


Pafica 286 

Pancadast 293, 371, 388 
Pancagnividya 288 
Pancapddikd 248-9 
Paramahamsa 179, 181, 183, 
187-8, 190, 221, 394, 398-400, 
407, 419, 420-3 
Paramaharnsayogin 409, 412-3 
Paramahamsopanisad 189, 191, 

394, 395,419 
Paramdrthasdra 252 
Paramatman 180, 398, 400, 414, 
417 

Pdrdsarasmrti 179 
Paravairagya 211 
Patanjali 234, 260, 277, 281, 
298, 309, 316-18, 320, 336, 
362 

Pingala 418 
Prahlada 36 1 
Praisa 277 
Praisoccarana 182 
Prajna 211-2, 355-6 
Prakrti 203 
Prana 309, 314-15 
Prana (Breath) 312 
Prana (Pranayama) 311 
Prana (Vital breath) 313 
Pranava 317 

Pranayama 315, 316-19, 420 
Prarabdha 214 
Prarabdhakarman 195 
Parana 177, 308 
Purusa 336, 344, 363, 368, 418 
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Purusa-sukta 250 
Putraisana 1 84 

Raghava 309, 345, 367, 369 
Rajas 203, 220, 272-4, 319, 321 
Rajoguna 213 

Rama 197-8, 204,234,261,270, 
326, 365, 374, 377-8, 391, 
396 

Raurava 419 
Rbhu 264 

Realization 251, 254, 399 
Realization of Brahman 416 
Reason 265 

Renunciation 177, 181-3, 188-9, 
191, 193-4, 207, 277, 286, 
385, 394 

Samadhi 202, 217, 298, 300, 
322-3, 326, 328, 331, 363, 
369, 395 
Samkara 224 

Samkarabhagavadpada 324 
Samnyasa 181, 183-4, 186-8, 

191-2, 224, 404, 421 
Samnyasin 178, 181, 184, 188, 
255, 295, 333, 406, 419, 421 
Samprajnata 326 
Satnprajnatasamadhi 213, 324, 
328, 342 

Samprajnatayoga 320 
Samsara 303-4 
Sarnskara 331 
Sarnyama 346 


Sdnrakabha^a 182 
Sarvanubhava 324 
Sarvanubhavayogin 343 
Sastra 182, 197, 199, 254, 263-4, 
340, 424, 428 
Sastravasana 262, 266 
Satsarppatti 283 
Sattva 203, 214, 220, 272-4, 
344, 374, 375 
Savikalpa 326 

Self 193, 209, 212, 224, 226, 
228, 230, 237, 253, 263, 281, 
289, *307, 323, 327, 330-2, 
334-6, 341-4, 360, 368-9, 374, 
402, 408, 411, 428-30 
Self-experience 230 
Self-knowledge 263 
Self-Realization 178, 180-1, 

185 

Sesa 252, 287 
Siddhagita 283 
Silence 185-6 

Smrti 181, 183, 202, 222, 223-7, 
231, 253, 270, 288, 294, 321, 
347, 353, 355, 359, 379, 380, 
385-6, 390, 401, 403, 406-7, 
420-3, 428-9, 431 
Srautapadarthanirvacana 383 
Sravana 183, 238, 240 
Sreyomarga 217, 342 
Sruti 177, 183, 192, 216, 221-2, 
228, 237, 244, 246, 249, 253, 
263, 271, 279, 290, 296, 306, 
311, 314, 318, 323-4, 332, 
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341, 354-5, 370, 373, 377, 
379-80, 388-90 
Stable knowledge 211 
Sthitaprajna 203, 210, 212, 

214-15,217, 220,282,286,430 
Suka 367-9, 371 
Supreme bliss 216, 292 
Supreme Lord 205 
Suresvara 224 
Susumna 189, 418 
Sutasamhitd 228, 270 
Svarupalaksana 260 
Svastika 310 

Svetasvataropanisad 246, 311 

Taitttinyopanisad 182, 246, 266, 
279, 389 

Tamas 203, 220, 272-4, 319 

Tamoguna 213 

Tapas 368, 377, 379, 385 

Tatasthalaksana 260 

Tattva 186 

Tittibha 337 

Tridanda 182 

Tridandin 178, 188, 419-20 
Tf: 183, 186, 211, 217, 229, 

288, 304, 307, 350, 368,403 
Turya 349 

Upadesasdhasn 224, 284-8, 325, 
328 

Upanisad 182, 189, 229, 431 
Upasana 255, 266 


Vairagya 283 
Vdkyavrtti 247 
Valmiki 256, 261, 305 
Varna or Airama 228-30 
Varttika {Brhaddranyakopanuad 
Bhd^avdrttika) 237, 285, 343 
Varttikakara 218 
Vasana 206, 235, 238, 255-7, 
260-3, 266, 270, 273, 275, 
279, 280, 282-4, 287-8, 293, 
296-303, 307-9, 315, 320, 328, 
365, 391-3, 419 
Vasanaksaya 187, 244 
Vasistha 197-8, 204, 211, 232, 
238, 247, 255-6, 269, 274-5, 
291, 293, 299, 301, 304-5, 
307-8, 313, 315, 327, 337, 345, 
359, 360, 365, 372-3, 377, 
378, 387, 391-2, 396 
Veda 181, 187, 189, 204, 225, 
258, 262-3, 267, 325, 333, 
359, 362, 368, 382, 384, 389, 
399, 400, 402, 405, 417, 420 
Vedanta 229, 255, 428 
Vedantasutra 247 
Vedapuru!^ 398 
Videhamukta 209 
Videhamukti 177, 210,231,241, 
245-7, 250-3, 365, 366 
Vidvatsarnnyasa 177, 183, 186 
Vidya 349 
Visnupurdna 264, 268 
Visvarupacarya 281 
Vittaisana 184 
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Viveka 213, 283 
Vividisa 192 

Vividisasamnyasa 177, 179, 181, 
184, 186, 188 
Vividiaasamnyasin 418 
Vyasa 220, 367 
Vyatireka 271 

Witness 192, 194, 229, 348, 
389, 429 

Yajnavalkya 183-4, 187, 250, 
284, 286-7, 290 ^ 

Yama 326, 425 


Yoga 195, 196, 200, 201, 241, 
244, 273, 280, 281, 338, 339, 
341, 344, 345, 356, 357, 359, 
363, 379, 416 
Togabhdsya 341 
Togasutra 234 
Togasutrabhasya 319 
Yogavasistha 197, 232, 264, 287 
Yogin 190, 376-8, 381, 383, 
385-7, 392, 394-5, 399, 401, 
407-8, 410-11,413-15,417-18, 
423-4 

Yogin’s mind 425 
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